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THE EXPEDITION TO THE CRIMEA, 


PART I. 


Unit the last twelvemonth opened 
a new page in history, it could not have 
been anticipated that the battle-field 
of Europe would be a little arid penin- 
sula in the remotest corner of the Black 
Sea, and that the armies of Britain, 
France, Turkey, and Russia would be 
eoncentrated in direst strife around a 
fortress, whose very name was hardly 
known in this country before the pre- 
sent war broke out. It speaks volumes 
for the far-seeing sagacity and indo- 
mitable ambition of the Czars, that they 
should have created in a spot so dis- 
tant, a fortress and fleet so formidable, 
as to compel Western Europe to an un- 
precedented effort for their destruction. 
Connected with the barren steppes of 
the mainland of southern Russia only by 
the narrow strip of flat and sandy land, 
not five miles across, which constitutes 
the Isthmus of Perekop, the Crimea 
stretches out in a nearly southerly di- 
rection, in the form of a rhomboidal 
or diamond-shaped peninsula, about 
one-third the size of Ireland. At its 
western point is Cape Tarkhan ; at its 
eastern, Kertch and Kaffa; and in the 
south, the bay, town, and fortress of 
SEBASTOPOL, 

At least two-thirds of the Crimea 
consists of vast waterless plains of 
sandy soil, rising only a few feet above 
the ievel of the sea, and in many 
places impregnated with salt; but 
all along the south-eastern side of the 
peninsula, from Sebastopol to Kertch 
and Kaffa, there extends a chain of 
limestone mountains, the highest sum- 
mit of whieh is the Chatir- Dagh, rising 
to somewhat more than five thousand 
feet in altitude. Beginning at Bala- 
clavay niné miles east. of Sebastopol, 
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precipices fringe all this south-eastern 
coast; but at the foot of these limestone 
precipices extends a narrow strip of 
ground, seldom half-a-league in width, 
intervening between the hills and the 
shore, and resembling on a large scale 
the under-cliff of the Isle of Wight. It 
is in this picturesque and delightful 
region that the Allied army has now 
established its base of operations. ‘* A 
luxuriant vegetation descends to the 
water’s edge. Chestnut trees, mulber- 
ries, almonds, laurels, olives, and ey- 
oa grow along its whole extent. 

umbers of rivulets of the clearest 
water pour down from the cliffs, which 
effectually keep off all cold and stormy 
winds. Thickly studded with villages, 
and adorned with the villas and pa- 
laces of the richest Russian nobles, 
this tract offers a most striking con- 
trast to the remainder of the peninsula, 
or indeed to any other part of Russia.” 

The posscssion of the Crimea, and 
the construction of a maritime fortress 
of the first order in the magnificent 
harbour of Akhtiar (for such was the 
former name of Sebastopol), were pro- 
minent parts of that vast scheme of 
policy by which the genius of the Czar 
Peter, and his successors, transformed 
Muscovy into the Russian Empire. 
The Tartar princes of the Golden 
Horn still reigned in the delicious 
gardens of Bakshi-serai, under the ti- 
tular supremacy of the Porte, when 
the political intrigues of Russia first 
penetrated into the peninsula; succes. 
sive invasions followed ; a protectorate 
was established by that very treaty of 
Kainardji, which Prince Menschikoff 
invoked in support of other demands ; 
and a few years later the annexation of 
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the province was consummated. The 
Empress Catherine passed a night or two 
in the deserted palace of the Khans ; 
and in preparing the future strength 
of Sebastopol, she might, with more 
truth than at Cherson, utter that 

roud boast, ‘* Here lies the road to 
Byzantium.” In course of time the 
Euxine became a Russian lake, owing 
to the magnitude of the naval forces 
assembled beneath the batteries of Se- 
bastopol ; the extensive plains of the 
Crimea provided copious and cheap 
supplies of food for the troops; while 
the absence of population and trade 
left the peninsula as a sort of natural 
fortress, which hardly attracted the 
notice of other countries. 

The ever-memorable Expedition of 
the Allies, designed to wrench this 
fortress and fleet from the posses- 
sion of the Czar, set sail from Varna 
in the first week of September. No 
naval expedition ever before equalled 
it. The renowned Spanish Armada is 
reported to have been numerous; but 
in those days there were no steamers 
of 3,500 tons, and sailing-ships of like 
burden, so that no comparison can be 
instituted. In the Bay of Baltjik, 
where the expedition first rendezvous. 
ed, the sea was literally covered for a 
space of eight miles long with splendid 
iening. Thirty-seven sail of the 
line—ten English, sixteen French, and 
eleven Turkish, — about a hundred 
frigates and lesser vessels of war, and 
nearly two hundred of the finest steam 
and sailing transports in the world, lay 
at anchor, in one immense semicircle 
nine or ten deep. ‘The great line-of- 
battle ships, with lights gleaming from 
every port, looked like illuminated 
towns afloat ; while the other vessels, 
with position-lights hoisted at the main 
and fore, sheda light upon the sea, twink- 
ling away, until lost in the distance. 
Each Division of the army carried lights 
corresponding to the number of their 
division; and at night, when every 
ship, say 400 in number, was lighted 
up, the scene was of the most extra- 
ordinary and interesting description. 
The sailors called it ‘* Regent-street,” 
but Regent-street never showed so 
many lights since it was built. Con- 
stantinople, during the feast of Bairam, 
or the Feast of Lamps, described in 


Moore’s poems, would have been a 
more worthy illustration. 

On the 9th, leaving the expedition 
anchored off the Isle of Serpents at 
the mouth of the Danube, the Allied 
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commanders proceeded on a tour of 
inspection to the coasts of the Crimea, 
running along the shore from Kalamita 
Bay south-eastwards,as farasBalaklava. 
At the mouth of the Belbek they found 
an encampment of Russians, and the 
Caradoc, with the Allied Generals on 
board, ran so near the cliffs that the 
Russian officers were distinctly seen, 
telescope in hand, observing the new- 
comers; and on the English officers 
taking off their hats and bowing, the 
courtesy was duly returned. On the 
morning of the 11th, the Allied com- 
manders rejoined the fleet, upon which 
the vast armada once more got under 
weigh: on the 12th, they first sighted 
the shores of the Crimea; and at three 
P.M., next day, the whole fleet came 
to an anchor off the clean and well- 
built little town of Eupatoria. To the 
south of the town were seen innumer- 
able windmills; and several bathing- 
boxes, gaily painted, along the beach, 
gave an air of Western civilisation to 
the place, despite the old Turkish mi- 
narets which peer above the walls. 
Four or five hundred Russian soldiers, 
in their long grey coats and caps, also 
sauntered along the shore. The Spit- 
fire ran in to take soundings and exa- 
mine the place; and an eyewitness on 
board gives the following graphic 
sketch of the coup-d’eil that presented 
itself: — * As we passed the Russian 
quarter, drifting very slowly and 
sounding every minute, we had ample 
time and opportunity to admire the 
handsome gardens and houses which 
are near the sea. The balconies of the 
latter were crowded with ladies and 
gentlemen—Russians, of course—who, 
sitting in chairs, were laughing, chat- 
ting, and talking with a sang froid 
and good-humour which we were cer- 
tainly at a loss to understand. Some 
of the gentlemen were in uniform, but 
the majority were in the plain morn- 
ing-dress of London or Parisian so- 
ciety. The ladies were handsomely 
dressed,—nearly all of them, however, 
in that peculiar melange of costume 
which prevails so much at this time of 
the year at Southend, Boulogne, or 
Margate. Some of them were eating 
cakes or fruit, pointing out the colos- 
sal line-of-battle-ships, thirty-seven of 
which were now in the bay, and occa- 
sionally laughing immoderately. The 
invasion had noterrors forthem, though 
they seemed wrapped in astonishment 
at the enormous extent of the fleet.” 
Eupatoria having surrendered at 
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discretion, the Expedition made sail 
twenty miles further to the south ; and 
at daybreak next morning (the 14th) 
came to anchor off Old Fort, at which 
place it had been resolved that the dis. 
embarkation should take place. The 
landing of the troops was commenced 
without delay. ‘The small war-steam- 
ers of the French fleet went much 
nearer the shore than those of the Bri- 
tish, and a little after seven o’clock the 
first boat put off from the French men- 
of-war. Not more than fifteen or six- 
teen men were on board, and she was 
rowed quickly ashore. The crew leapt 
out, and, forming into a knot on the 
beach, seemed busily engaged for a 
few moments over one spot of ground, 
as though they were digging a grave. 
Presently a flag-staff was visible above 
their heads, and in another moment 
the tricolour flag was run up to the 
top, and fluttered out gaily in the 
wind, while the men took off their 
hats and shouted, * Vive l’ Empereur !” 
Thus our brave allies were the first to 
take seisin of the Crimea. Their 
whole infantry, 23,000 strong, were 
landed in the course of the day. The 
instant a French regiment landed, a 
company was pushed on to reconnoi- 
tre — skirmishers or pickets were sent 
out in front; and as each regiment 
followed in column, its predecessors 
deployed, and advanced in light-march- 
ing order en tirailleur, spreading out 
like a fan over the plains, and asto- 
nishing their more slow-going allies by 
the rapidity with which they appro- 
priated the soil. 

The landing of the first British boats 
was attended by a somewhat pictures- 
que incident, which had well-nigh re. 
sulted in the capture of one of our 
best officers. An eyewitness from the 
fleet has thus described it :— 


“There was no enemy in sight; but long 
before the French had landed their first 
boat’s cargo the figure of a mounted officer, 
followed by three Cossacks, had fallen within 
the scope of many a glass. The Russian 
‘was within about 1,100 yards of us, and 
through a good telescope we could watch 
his every action. He rode slowly along by 
the edge of the cliff, apparently noting the 
number and disposition of the fleet, and 
taking notes with great calmness in a me- 
morandum-book. He wore a dark green 
frock-coat with a little silver lace, a cap of 
the same colour, a sash round his waist, and 
long leather boots. His horse, a fine bay 
charger, was a strange contrast to the 
shaggy, rough little steeds of his followers, 
There they were, ‘the Cossacks’ at last!— 


stout compact-looking fellows, with sheep- 
skin caps, uncouth clothing of indiscriminate 
cut, high saddles, and little fiery ponies, 
which carried them with wonderful ease and 
strength. Each of these Cossacks carried a 
thick lance of some fifteen feet in length, 
and a heavy-looking sabre. At times they 
took rapid turns by the edge of the cliff in 
front of us — now to the left, now to the 
rear, of their officer, and occasionally they 
dipt out of sight, over the hill, altogether. 
Then they came back, flourishing their 
lances, and pointing to the accumulating 
masses of the French on their right, not 
more than half a mile from them on the 
shore; or scampering over the hill to report 
progress as to the lines of English boats ad- 
vancing to the beach, ‘Their officer behaved 
very well, He remained for an hour within 
range of a Minié rifle, and while the High- 
flyer stood in close to shore, he was coolly 
making a sketch in his portfolio of our ap- 
pearance, 

“Meanwhile the English boats were 
nearing the shore. A small boat from the 
Britannia, immediately preceding the 7th 
Fusiliers of the Light Division, was the first 
to land, and disembarked some men on the 
beach, who went down into the hollow at 
the foot of the cliffs. The Russian continued 
his sketching. Suddenly a Cossack crouch- 
ed down and pointed with his lance to the 
ascent of the cliff. The officer turned and 
looked in the direction. We looked too, and 
lo! a cocked hat rose above the horizon. 
Another figure, with a similar head-dress, 
came also in view. The first was Sir George 
Brown, on foot; the second we made out to 
be Quartermaster-General Airey. The scene 
was exciting. It was evident the Russian 
and the Cossacks saw Sir George, but that 
he did not see them. A picket of Fusiliers 
and Riflemen followed the General at a con- 
siderable interval. The Russian got on his 
horse, the Cossacks followed his example, 
and one of them cantered to the left to see 
that the French were not cutting off their 
retreat, while the others stooped down over 
their saddle-bows and rode stealthily, with 
lowered lances, towards the Englishmen. 
Sir George was in danger, but he did not 
know it; neither did the Russians see the 
picket advancing towards the brow of the 
hill. Sir George was busy scanning the 
country, and pointing out various spots to 
the Quartermaster-General.- Suddenly they 
turn, and slowly descend the hill — the gold 
sash disappears — the cocked hat is eclipsed 
—Cossacks and officer dismount, and steal 
along by the side of their horses. They, 
too, are hid from sight in a short time, 
and on the brow of the cliff appears a string 
of native carts. In about five minutes two 
or three tiny puffs of smoke rise over the 
cliff, and presently the faint cracks of a rifle 
are audible to the men in the nearest ships. 
In a few minutes more the Cossacks are 
visible, flying like the wind on the road to- 
wards Sebastopol, and crossing close to the 
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left of the French line of skirmishers, When 
we landed we heard that Sir George Brown 
had a near escape of being taken prisoner, 
He was the first to land, and pushed on 
without sending videttes or men in front, 
though he took the precaution, very fortu- 
nately, to bring up a few soldiers with him, 
The Cossacks, who had been dodging him, 
made a dash when they were within less 
than a hundred yards. The General had to 
run, and was only saved from capture by the 
fire of the Fusiliers, The Cossacks bolted.” 


During the passage, Marshal St. 
Arnaud had been attacked with such 
severe illness that for three days his 
life was almost despaired of; but the 
indomitable energy of the man carried 
him through, and he never lost sight 
for a moment of the wants of his army. 
Both Generals, upon landing, issued 
orders of the day to the soldiers, strict- 
ly enjoining that the inhabitants of the 
country should be treated as friends, 
and be paid for the supplies which they 
brought. A train of bullock-carts, 
bound with provisions for Sebastopol, 
was captured during the day, — their 
Tartar drivers not appearing at all 
averse to the proceeding, and render- 
ing all the assistance in their power at 
the unloading. These men, like the 
rest of the population, wore circular 
sheepskin caps, broad at the top, where 
they are crowned by a small round 
piece of scarlet or other gay-coloured 
cloth—loose trowsers and jackets, and 
the expression of their face is good- 
humour personified. A few scattered 
Cossacks were seen hovering at a re- 
spectful distance from the outposts, but 
no other symptom of the enemy was 
visible; and before night the camp- 
fires of the Allied host were seen blaz- 
ing away, over an expanse of five or 
six miles of country, 

The night which followed the disem- 
barkation was a miserable one in the 
British army. The French—who ma- 
nage all matters of organisation better 
than we do—had got their tents ashore, 
but even the general officers of the 
British had to bivouac without shelter. 
The night, unfortunately, proved wet 
and cold; wood was scarce, and the 
camp-fires were soon drenched out by 
the rain; and to add to the misery, 
cholera began to show itself, and some 
poor fellows perished under its attack 
during the night, amidst circumstances 
which excited the lively commiseration 
of their comrades. ‘The spirits of the 
army, however, were high, and both 
officers and men bore their hardships 


bravely. An officer of the Guards 
says: — “I rose long before daylight, 
from a lair of deep mud, cold and stiff 
from wet. ‘*Twas water, water, 
everywhere, but not a drop to drink!’ 
I was dreadfully bitten by musquitos, 
and am now writing with one eye en- 
tirely closed up. The sun came out 
about ten, and the whole day was spent 
in drying our things.” Prince Ed. 
ward of Saxe Weimar, when asked 
next morning, how he had fared during 
the night, replied—** Why, as well as 
I could. We got the brushwood and 
heaped it together for a bed, and then 
wrapped our cloaks round us tightly ; 
but, at the best, it was no treat.” Sir 
George Brown slept under an araba, 
or bullock-cart, and was very near 
paying dearly for his luxury. The 
bottom of the cart not being in very 
serviceable condition, two or three 
pickaxes, belonging to the engineer 
department, were sent through it, with 
the view of breaking it up for other 
purposes; and as the brave old General 
raised his head, the point of an axe 
struck him pretty severely just above 
the eye. The Countess of Errol, 
who had landed with her husband 
among the plaudits of the army, 
fortunately found quarters in one of 
the few native houses in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Next day (the 15th) the landing of 
the cavalry and horse-artillery com- 
menced; and on this, as on the pre- 
ceding day, the hearty labour of the 
sailors of the fleet was past all praise. 
Standing half or wholly naked in the 
surf, at the bows of the boats, they 
with great glee handed each soldier 
and his accoutrements down the plank 
to the shingle, for fear ‘he'd fall off, 
and hurt himself.” Especially valu- 
able was the labour of these gallant 
blue-jackets in the landing of the 
horses and artillery; and their delight 
to have a horse to hold and pat all to 
themselves was excessive. When the 
pon caistnges stuck fast in the shingles, 

alf a dozen herculean seamen rushed 
at the wheels, and with a ‘* Give way, 
my lads—all together,” soon spoked it 
out with a run, and landed it on the 
hard sand. They never relaxed their 
efforts as long as man or horse of the 
expedition remained to be landed, and 
many of them, officers as well as men, 
were twenty-four hours in their boats. 
The Rifles were out on outpost duty, 
to prevent a hostile surprise; and the 


Hussars, with Lord Cardigan at their 
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head, were constantly scouring the 
country for miles round, riding aloug 
as lightly and gaily as if it were a re- 
view, and not the grim bastions of Se- 
bastopol that they saw before them. 

It was the 17th before the tents for the 
British army were got ashore, and many 
were the contrivances which the men 
hit upon to provide cover in the in- 
terim. Some of the officers improvised 
tents, by sticking up their blankets 
upon a musket and swords. A hole 
dug in the sand, and covered with a 
great-coat, was contemplated with 
looks indicative of great satisfaction, 
by many a man who, a few months be- 
fore, had been bored with invitations in 
town. But they stood it well, those 
English gentlemen, our antiguum ro- 
bur ; and the Duke of Cambridge was 
seen sitting at the door of his tent, en- 
gaged very earnestly in discussing a 
substantial piece of salt pork, sur- 
mounting a hunch of brown bread, 
The only officer who was fortunate was 
a Colonel of the Guards, who fell into 
excellent quarters—namely, the house 
of a Russian colonel of hussars, who 
(doubtless with a view of securing his 
property from damage) left his house 
all en régle, with directions to his ser- 
vants to treat any one who should 
quarter himself there just as if he were 
his guest: so that the British officer 
found himself sipping champagne in the 
colonel’s dining-room, while his bro- 
ther-officers had to make a poor shift 
on the sands. Fortunately, after the 
first night, the weather—though cold at 
nights, with heavy dews in the morn- 
ing— became beautiful, and continued 
so, without intermission, during the 
whole eventful campaign—a circum- 
stance hardly less providential than the 
fine weather which the expedition had 
at sea; for, during the whole march, 
the British had to bivouac in the open 
air, 

Owing to unfortunate but, we presume, 
unavoidable delays, which allowed the 
enemy to concentrate his forces, and 
strongly entrench himself in their front, 
the Allied army was not ready to com. 
mence its advance towards Sebastopol 
until the morning of the 19th. Here, 
again, the superior organisation of the 
French became conspicuous ; for, while 
the British had to send all their tents 
on board ship, from inability to march 
with them, the French (who, we be- 
lieve, have their tents made so as to be 
carried in pieces by the soldiers) took 
theirs with them. A garrison of two 
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thousand French and Turks, and five 
hundred marines, were left to occupy 
Eupatoria, where they threw up some 
field-works; and then the advance 
commenced. The Turks, six thousand 
strong, marched next the sea; next to 
them were the French; and the British 
marched about four miles inland, and 
a little behind the rest, so as to cover 
their flank and rear. The day was 
clear, with a burning sun, and the line 
of march lay through a waterless dis. 
trict, so that the troops suffered greatly 
from heat and thirst, and numbers fell 
behind. During the march the Allied 
generals rode in company along the 
lines of both armies, inspecting their 
appearance, and occasionally address- 
ing an encouraging remark, As they 

assed in front of the 55th regiment, 

farshal St. Arnaud said, ‘‘ English. 
men, I expect you will fight bravely 
to-day ;” whereupon a voice from the 
ranks exclaimed, ‘‘ Sure you know we 
will!” Frequent halts were made to 
allow of reconnoissances being made, 
which from our small force of cavalry 
it was difficult to do ; but in the after- 
noon, after an eight-miles march, the 
army reached the scanty stream of the 
Buljanac, which they crossed and ad. 
vanced a little way into the plain on 
the other side. The enemy now began 
to show themselves; and a large body 
of dragoons and Cossacks, supported 
by infantry and artillery, appeared on 
a low ridge bounding the plain, about 
a mile’s distance from the Buljanac. 
Lord Cardigan’s brigade of light ca. 
valry was in front, and sustained a fire 
from the enemy’s cannon with in- 
comparable steadiness. At last Lord 
Raglan ordered a field-battery to ad. 
vance, whose excellent ball-practice 
induced the enemy to retire, but not 
until the French had crept up on their 
left flank and let fly a volley from a 
battery of nine-pounders into the midst 
of the Russian dragoons. The whole 
Allied army then, leaving outposts on 
the ridge, retraced its steps to the 
banks of the stream, in order to be 
near water, and there encamped for 
the night. 

It was known that the Russian army 
had taken up a position, five miles in 
front, on the banks of the Alma; and 
as soon as the allied host, resuming its 
march next day, reached the top of 
the low ridge to the south of the Bul- 
janac, the enemy's position came in 
view. The advance of the Allies lay 
over a wide plain, sloping gradually 
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down to the Alma; and, from the 
steep heights to the south of that 
stream, Prince Menschikoff could count 
every man of his assailants for three 
hours before they came into line in his 
front. The Russian position was very 
strong, both by nature and by art. 
The river Alma runs in a deep bed 
with rugged banks, but in the autumn 
season it is fordable by troops in many 
places, at least in front of the British 
position. Besides these steep and 
rugged fords, there was a bridge at 
the point where the high-road to Se- 
bastopol crosses the stream, about three 
miles from its mouth; and where the 
river enters the sea, a narrow ridge of 
shingle, banked up by the waves, forms 
a natural causeway, covered by a foot 
and a-half of water. The south bank 
of the Alma rises from the sea-shore 
in perpendicular cliffs, about two hun- 
dred feet high; and these, as they run 
inland, form a nearly perpendicular 
wall along the banks of the river, bear- 
ing a few conical mounds on the sum- 
mit, and thence spreading away south- 
wards in a narrow plateau, from which 
the ground again slopes down to the 
level country behind. About two and 
a-half miles from the sea these heights 
curve backwards from the Alma in the 
shape of a half-oval, and again ap- 
proach the stream two miles further 
up, where they terminate in a steep 
pinnacle. From the summit of this 
eurved portion of the heights — which 
are about four hundred feet high, and 
the furthest point of which is distant 
about a mile from the river-side — the 
ground slopes down at first steeply, and 
then breaks into little ridges and val- 
leys, with again another rather steep 
descent for a hundred yards at the 
banks of the river. All along the line 
of heights, from the pinnacle-hill to the 
sea, was posted the Russian army, 
forty-five thousand strong, besides six 
or eight thousand cavalry, and at least 
a hundred pieces of artillery, many of 
which were of heavy calibre. Their 
right flank rested on the pinnacle- 
height, where they had constructed a 
breastwork redoubt mounting eleven 
32-pounders, whose shot carried 
nearly a mile across the Alma, and 
ranged over the sloping amphitheatre 
on the south bank as far as the bridge 
where the highway begins to ascend 
the Russian position. Another redoubt 
stood on the other horn of the curved 
ridge, nearly at the point where the 
heights first recede fromthe Almu. A 
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third redoubt, and the most powerful 
of all, was placed half-way between 
the high road and the battery on the 
right, a little way down the slope, at 
the mouth of a little valley leading to 
the heights above, and fully command- 
ing the passage of the Alma all along 
the front of the opposite British army, 
which was drawn up to the sloping 
amphitheatre of which we have 
spoken. ‘Three other batteries of 
minor strength were in position on the 
heights facing the British right. Dense 
masses of infantry and horse-artillery 
stood arrayed on the slopes, ready to 
contest the passage of the river, with 
the reserves grouped in masses behind 
the redoubts on the summit of the 
range; while light troops and riflemen 
were posted in the vineyards, and in 
the village of Burliuk on the high road, 
on the northern bank of the Alma. The 
inhabitants had been expelled from the 
village — of the bridge only the piers 
were left standing —all the willows 
which fringed the Alma and the trees 
in the vineyards had been cut down, 
at once to impede the attacking co- 
lumns and to deprive them of shelter ; 
and two trenches had been cut in the 
steep bank facing the Allies, which, to- 
gether with the low walls of the vine- 
yards, opposed serious obstacles to an 
advance. ‘The veteran, Sir George 
Brown, is said to have declared that 
the British never attacked so strong a 
position throughout the whole Penin- 
sular campaigns; and, to add to the 
perils of the assault, it afterwards be- 
came known that the Russian artillery 
had previously tried the range of their 
guns over the field, and had placed 
flat boards in various spots to prevent 
them losing their range during the 
confusion of battle. 

The French, with the Turks on their 
right, were drawn up between the British 
and the sea, occupying a front about 
two and a-half miles in length. ‘Their 
left touched the British right, at the 
point where the heights begin to recede 
from the Alma, and nearly opposite the 
heavy Russian battery established on 
the seaward horn of the curve. In 
their front, as in front of the British, 
the gardens and vineyards between 
them and the Alma were occupied by 
the enemy’s riflemen, with the main 
body of the Russian infantry drawn up 
in masses in the steep ravines which, 
breaking at intervals the wall-like face 
of the opposite heights, led up to the 
plateau above. On’ the® summits of 
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these heights, an octangular stone 
tower, strongly constructed, and de- 
signed to carry a pivot-gun of the 
heaviest calibre, was in course of con- 
struction. Fortunately, no gunhad yet 
been mounted; the masons were still at 
work on it, and quickly removed the 
scaffolding when the French approach- 
ed. This, and a redoubt facing the 
French right-centre, were the only 
artificial defence which strengthened 
the Russian position in this quarter ; 
but the heights were so inaccessible 
that Prince Menschikoff never dreamt 
of being assailed there with success. 
The fire of the war-steamers of the 
fleet, which stood close in to the 
mouth of the Alma, and pitched 
their shells far up upon the heights, 
compelled the Russians to draw back 
their left wing to a distance of fully a 
mile from the sea; and at the time the 
battle began, Prince Menschikoff had 
accumulated by far the larger portion 
of his forces on the slopes in front of 
the British. 

The order of the Allies was as fol- 
lows. The French General Bosquet’s 
division (the second) with two thou- 
sand Ottomans, stood next the sea; 
then came General Canrobert’s division 
(the first); then the third division, 
under the Prince Napoleon; and the 
fourth French division was in reserve. 
Immediately to the left of Prince Napo- 
leon’s division stood the British second 
division under Sir De Lacy Evans, sup- 
ported in rear by thethird division under 
General Sir R. England; to the left of 
these stood the light division, led by 
Sir George Brown, backed by the first 
division (Guards and Highlanders) un- 
der the Duke of Cambridge. The 
fourth division of the British was in 
reserve, along with the cavalry, and 
posted a good way to the rear, to pro- 
tect the flank and rear of the army 
from the attacks of the enemy’s cavalry, 
which had been seen in large bodies in 
that direction. ‘The force of the Bri- 
tish was about 26,000 strong, that of 
the French about 23,000. 

. It had been arranged by the Allied 
Generals that the enemy’s position 
should be simultaneously turned at 
both flanks, with the view of escaping 
the murderous fire of the Russian bat- 
teries, and also of enveloping and cut- 
ting off its retreat from the field. The 
British General, however, was unable 
to make a flank attack upon his side, 
owing to the enemy's cavalry, which 
hovered upon his left, and threatened 
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to take in flank and rear any assaulting 
columns which should endeavour to 
turn the pinnacle-height upon which 
rested the Russian right wing. The 
French ably accomplished their part. 
About eleven o’clock the French Mar. 
shal launched his right wing, consist- 
ing of General Bosquet’s division of 
Zouaves and Turks. Away they went 
at arun, with skirmishers feeling the 
way in front; and, passing the ford at 
the mouth of the river, rapidly defiled 
up a narrow foot-path to the summit 
of the plateau. ‘This critical and im- 
portant movement was successfully ex- 
ecuted under cover of a fire of shells 
from the steamers. At the summit they 
were met by the Russians, who by-and- 
bye brought against them thirty pieces 
of artillery and large masses of infan- 
try. The division bore up bravely 
against these heavy odds, but their po- 
sition became so critical, that Marshal 
St. Arnaud had to order one-half of 
his reserve to their support, while, re- 
enforcing Canrobert’s division in the 
centre with the other half, he ordered 
the advance to be made along his 
whole line. With skirmishers keeping 
up a rapid fire in front, Canrobert’s 
Zouaves speedily swept the Russian 
light troops from the right bank of 
the river, and, crossing at a ford about 
amile from the sea, proceeded to force 
their way up the steep ravines. Can. 
robert was struck in the breast by the 
splinter of a shell, but continued on 
horseback, leading his,men, to the end 
of the action. Nothing could exceed 
the impetuosity of the French attack ; 
their energetic movements, their rapid 
flame-like spread from crag to crag, 
their ceaseless fusillade of the deadly 
rifle, were astonishing, and completely 
paralysed the enemy. They reached 
the summit, and began to deploy on 
the plain, which afforded a magnificent 
terrain for cavalry manceuvres; but the 
Russian horse did not make their 
appearance, being occupied, apparent. 
ly, in watching the British {ott A 
dreadful combat now ensued around 
the octangular tower, in which was a 
body of Russian infantry, supported 
by a Russian division drawn up imme- 
diately in rear. The Zouaves for a 
moment were driven back; but a ser- 
jeant-major of the name of Fleury 
dashed ahead, with the tricolour flag 
in his hand, right to the base of the 
tower. A dozen bullets laid him low; 
but the Zouaves, returning to the 
charge, drove back the Russians at the 
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point of the bayonet, and utterly 
routed them. The tower was found 
full of dead Russians, mostly shot 
through thehead. The French horse- 
artillery dashed up the steep ravines at 
a canter; and so efficient was their 
fire, that General Bosquet declared 
that he for long fought with twelve 
pieces against thirty Russian guns, and 
that the latter could not stand against 
them. Prince Napoleon’s division ad- 
vanced simultaneously, and with equal 
energy and success. ‘The men had to 
scramble up the heights without a 
single path to guide them, and under 
a dreadful fire of artillery. A Russian 
battalion stood ready to receive them 
at the top, holding back from the 
brow so as to escape the fire of the 
French artillery below, but firing at 
each man that appeared. At length 
the French, gathering in numbers, and 
taking breath below the crest of the 
hill, rose as one man, and, rushing for- 
ward, drove back the serried ranks 
opposed tothem. ‘ Prince Napoleon's 
division,”” wrote Marshal St. Arnaud 
to the Emperor, “ took the most bril- 
liant part in the combat fought on the 
hill-plains, and I have been happy to 
address to the Prince my felicitations 
in the presence of his troops.” At 
one time the Russians came on in such 
strength, that a British battery had to 
open upon them, to support their allies 
a service which in the sequel was am- 
ply repaid. Inthe midst of the hottest 
- of the action, and an instant before 

e himself was wounded, General 
Thomas, who commanded one of the 
brigades of the division Napoleon, see- 
ing a shell bounding along in the direc- 
tion of the Prince, called out, ‘*Take 
care, Monseigneur!” and the Prince 
had only time to drive the spurs into 
his charger and bound forward, when 
the shell fell amongst the group, and 
killed the horse of the military sub- 
intendant Leblanc, wounding its rider 
in the leg. The battle was won in 
this quarter, and the Russians lost 
dreadtully from the frequent engage- 
ment, at close quarters, with the 
bayonet. 

The British were later of making 
the attack. Unable to turn his ene- 
my’s flank, Lord Raglan was doubly 
desirous that the French should have 
made some progress on their side be- 
fore he let loose his troops into the 
eannon-swept basin in his front. 
About half-past twelve the skirmish- 
ing began, and the artillery on both 
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sides soon after opened fire. The shot 
from our field-pieces, however, was 
making little impression upon the 
enemy, while the heavy guns of the 
Russians, carrying at least half-a-mile 
farther than ours, galled from afar the 
British ranks; and it soon became 
evident that the heights could only be 
carried with the bayonet, and that the 
Red-coats of England had before them 
an hour or two of as terrible fighting 
as ever yet their great strength or 
bull-dog courage carried them through. 
The word was given — the divisions 
deployed into line, and the attack 
commenced in earnest along the whole 
front. The moment this took place, 
the village of Bourliuk, immediately 
in front of the second division, was 
fired by the enemy at all points, creat- 
ing a continuous blaze for three 
hundred yards, rendering a passage 
through it impracticable, and obscur- 
ing the front of the enemy’s position. 
Separating into two portions, the se- 
cond division dashed through the 
stream, on either side of the burning 
village, under a heavy fire from the 
enemy, who now brought every gun 
to bear upon the advancing host,— 
Brigadier Adams, with the 41st, 47th, 
and 49th, holding to the right next 
the French; and Brigadier Pennefa- 
ther, with the 55th, 30th, and 95th, 
to the left, next the light division. 
The Rifles went out in beautiful order, 
keeping perfect line, and loading and 
firing with as much coolness and ra- 
pidity as they used to do among the 
firs of the Chobham ridges. They 
got over the Alma in such loose order, 
that they escaped wonderfully, in spite 
of the tremendous storm of shot which 
rattled over them; but their colonel 
had his horse shot under him, and 
Major Norcott’s was wounded in six 
places. 

Next, on came the Connaught Ran- 
gers, and the other regiments of the 
light division. The 7th Fusiliers, led 
by Colonel Yea, and the 33d (Wel- 
lington’s old regiment), crossed the 
stream at the same moment, and be- 
tween them came the 23d —all suf- 
fering dreadfully from the volleys of 
grape and canister, but following en- 
thusiastically their leader, Sir George 
Brown, who rode in front, conspicu- 
ous on a grey horse. The light 
division led the English attack. In 
their advance the troops had to pass 
through some vineyards; and “here,” 
says an eyewitness, “the men gave 
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one of those surprising examples of 
coolness and contempt of danger which 
forms one of our national characteris- 
tics. In the midst of the most tre- 
mendous fire which an army has ever 
encountered, with comrades falling 
around them, the men commenced 
seeking for and plucking the half-ripe 
grapes, which were hanging tempt- 
ingly on the hewn vines. When the 
river was passed, the fire from the 
enemy became hot; and here Sir 
George Brown, seeing the men falling 
fast around him, cried out to the men, 
‘ Deploy into line and charge with the 
bayonet, and I will lead you myself.’ 
Gallantly spoken, and more gallantly 
done, by a man of sixty-six. Hun- 
dreds feli on both sides, but the stea- 
diness and deadly fire of our men told 
fearfully on the enemy’s ranks. One 
of our riflemen, it is said, knocked 
over successively thirty-two Russians. 
As they approached the first trench, 
on the river’s bank, the Russian in- 
fantry rose from their cover and com- 
menced a rapid fire — but in vain. 
With a loud cheer, our fellows sent a 
tremendous volley full into the enemy’s 
lines, and advanced with the bayonet. 
The Russian officers made a fruitless 
attempt to keep their men to the post 
and return the fire, and they broke 
and fled up the slope. A second 
trench was carried in similar style. 
But the cannonade was dreadful — 
the 7th and 33d were being mowed 
down in fifties. It was now a pell-mell 
advance upon the great central battery. 
The colours of the 7th disappeared for 
atime, for thrice were the officers shot 
down who bore them, and the colours 
themselyes were torn to pieces with 
shot. Eleven officers, nine sergeants, 
three corporals, and 206 rank and file 
were knocked down. The 33d fared 
no better. The Major (Gough), Cap- 
tain Fitzgerald, Lieutenants Wallis 
and Worthington, and Ensigns Siree 
and Greenwood, fell wounded, and 
Lieutenant Montague was killed on 
the spot. Encouraged by the example 
of their Brigadier, Codrington, and 
headed by their gallant old General, 
the noble brigade rushed up the steep, 
strewing the ground with their dead 
and dying. ‘The 7th, diminished by 
one-half, fell back for a time to re- 
form; but the 23d, with eight officers 
dead and four wounded, were still 
rushing to the front, aided by the 
33d, and supported by the second 
brigade of the division under Colonel 
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Buller, when down went Sir George 
Brown, horse and man, in a cloud of 
dust, in front of the battery. In a 
minute he was up again, and shouted, 
* 23d, I'm all right; be sure I'll re- 
member this day!’ and led them on 
again to the attack; but the regi- 
ment, right under the guns of the re- 
doubt, suffered terribly, when thus 
momentarily paralysed by the fall of 
their gallant leader. Colonel Chester 
fell when planting the colours on the 
Russian battery, and the enemy were 
driven out at the point of the bayonet. 
While the first brigade of the Lights 
thus charged up against the redoubt 
from the left, Pennefather’s brigade of 
the second division (Sir De Lacy 
Evans's) was fighting its way up to the 
right,—-was exposed to a similar fire, 
and met similar losses. The 95th, 
55th, and 30th left long lines of dead 
behind them as they advanced; and 
just as they came to the battery a 
sheet of lead passed through them like 
a sword—they were utterly broken. 
It was necessary to retire ; and the 
Russians, seeing their retreat, followed 
them down the hill with the bayonet, 
A similar disaster overtook the first 
brigade of the light division. After 
the capture of the redoubt, they fol- 
lowed up the hill, pouring in volley 
after volley upon the retreating Rus- 
sians; but at this moment an immense 
compact column descended from the 
summit of the heights—somebody called 
out that it was a French division—and 
the British ceased firing. When within 
musket-range the column deployed 
into line, and before it was discovered 
they were Russians, poured a fearful 
volley into the British ranks. The 
23d regiment was nearly annihilated— 
so were the 7th Fusiliers—the light 
division was forced to give way, and 
the redoubt once more fell into the 
hands of the enemy.” Another and 
more probable account of this repulse 
says :—** Our advance had driven the 
grand battery from its entrenched plat- 
form ; and on the slopes above them 
there stood heavy battalions of infan- 
try, that had not yet been in the fight. 
Two of these descended slowly, pre- 
senting a wedge-like front, and from 
their position on the face of a hill, 
every man of them was able to deliver 
his fire. The ground around and in 
front of our advance was beaten up in 
dust, rising, as it is seen todoona dusty 
psi when a summer thunder-shower 


gins to fall. Overpowered by the 
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weight of masses, and mowed down by 
this terrific fire, our light division was 
driven out of the battery, gained by 
its bravery, and recoiled in confusion.” 
The Russians pursued, and our line 
was in imminent danger of being 
pierced through in the centre. 

But the struggle was a fearful one, 
and deeds of valour were performed 
which may stand comparison with any 
in the annals of war. In the mélée the 
55th crossed bayonets with the Rus- 
sians; and at one point it would ap- 
= as though neither bullet nor 

ayonet did their work quick enough. 
The blood of the British was up, and 
they clubbed their muskets and brained 
their assailants. The Hon. Captain 
Monck, of the 7th, was pierced by a 
ball, which he felt was his death-wound, 
but with expiring energy he drove his 
sword through the heart of the first 
advancing foeman, while a blow from 
his strong arm levelled another with 
the ground. A corporal of the 23d 
found himself alone in the enemy’s 
battery, and actually bayoneted three 
men before assistance came to him: he 
survived, and was promoted. An act 
of rare daring on both sides is likewise 
narrated, which deserves to be re- 
corded: — An Englishman had just 
planted a camp- flag, under the fire of 
the enemy, in order to mark out the 
position to be taken by a division 
which was advancing, when a Russian 
left his ranks, ran up to the English- 
man, killed him, and took the flag. 
Another English non-commissioned 
officer, observing the movement of the 
Russian, ran in pursuit of him, and 
shot him with his revolver, recovered 
the flag, and ran as fast as he could, 
under a terrible fire, back to his ranks, 
on reaching which he dropped down 
dead, having received no less than 
seven balls in his body before he fell. 

The battle had now reached its cri- 
sis. The first division, under the Duke 
of Cambridge, had got across the Alma, 
and now moved up in support of the 
light division, which was rallying in 
the plain. The shattered regiments 
of Pennefather's brigade, cheered on 
by their brigadier, who was ever in the 
hottest of the fire, likewise re-formed 
and againadvanced. At the approach 
of this formidable body, the Russians 
began slowly to retire, while the British 
rushed on to come to close quarters 
with the foe. ‘Then came a general 


struggle in the centre with the masses 
of the Russian infantry. 


An eyewit- 
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ness says :—‘‘I saw them charge down 
the hill at one time whilst our line was 
advancing ; they were in masses again 
for a moment, and then I saw them 
scattered on the hill-side like sheep. 
Behind them a regiment of lancers 
made a movement to check the Eng- 
lish advance, but a shell from our guns 
was burst amongst them, and they were 
off in another direction.” 

The division of Guards and High. 
landers (whose ranks were at first 
broken by the retreat through them of 
a worsted regiment in front), led on 
by the Duke of Cambridge and Sir 
Colin Campbell, advanced up the steep 
heights opposite our left. It was the 
most formidable part of the whole po- 
sition, and was swept like a glacis by the 
enemy’s fire. On the summit was an 
entrenched earth-work, mounting long 
brass 32 and 24-pounders, and occupied 
by about 2,000 infantry; while a reserve 
of nearly 5,000 were arrayed on the 
rising ground behind. The advance 
of the Guards and Highlanders was a 
spectacle never to be forgotten by those 
who saw it. As they marched up the 
hill, the lines of the black bearskins 
and dark-plumed bonnets were barely 
wavering—they were nearly as straight 
as on parade; so that the light divi- 
sion afterwards complained that they 
lost time in dressing up in parade-fa- 
shion, when they should have been rush- 
ing on to the support of the exposed 
regiments. It was a perilous ad- 
vance. ‘They were soon in the thick 
of the fire, and the men fell so fast 
as they were running up, that the 
Duke at last inclined to retire his men 
for a moment, but was fortunately 
dissuaded from doing so by Sir Colin 
Campbell. At this time an immense 
mass of Russian infantry were seen 
moving down towards the battery. 
They ‘halted. It was the crisis of 
the day. Sharp, angular, and solid, 
they looked as if they were cut out of 
the solid rock. It was beyond all 
doubt that if our infantry, harassed 
and thinned as they were, got into the 
battery, they would have to encounter 
again a formidable fire, which they 
were but ill calculated to bear. Lord 
Raglan saw the difficulties of the situa- 
tion. He asked if it would be possible 
to get a couple of guns to bear on 
these masses, The reply was ‘ Yes,” 
and an artillery officer brought up two 
guns to fire on the Russian squares. 
The first shot missed, but the next, 
and the next, and the next cut through 
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the ranks so cleanly, and so keenly, 
that a clear lane could be seen for a 
moment through the square. After a 
few rounds the square became broken, 
and retired up the hill, leaving behind 
it six or seven distinct lines of dead, 
lying as close as possible to each other, 
marking the passage of the fatal mes- 
sengers. This act relieved the attack- 
ing column of a deadly incubus, and 
on they went in their magnificent and 
fearful progress up the hill. 

The plunging fire of the Russian bat- 
tery went through their ranks like iron 
hail. The colours of the Scots Fusi- 
liers were pierced by twenty-six shot, 
and four lieutenant-colonels, and as 
many captains of the regiment, fell 
wounded in the charge. ‘The Fusiliers 
were the corps that retrieved the lost 
fight amid fearful carnage at Albuera ; 
and it was the Highland Brigade that, 
in a somewhat similar crisis, turned 
the fortunes of the day at Toulouse, 
by carrying with the bayonet the can- 
non-crowned summits of the Mont 
Rave. Both corps, in this desperate 
attack, showed themselves equal to 
their old renown. Before rushing to 
the final charge, the whole division 
lay down in one of the trenches cut in 
the face of the hill by the Russians, to 
load and close up; and then rising, 
they made a dash up the hill. « High- 
landers!” exclaimed Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, ** don’t pull a trigger till you are 
within a yard of the Russians!” The 
brave fellows did so, though a tremen- 
dous fire swept through the division 
as it sprang from the trench. The 
enemy in the redoubt then ceased fir- 
ing, reserving it to be dealt with deadly 
effect when the brigade closed ; but the 
regiments on the hill behind the bat- 
tery kept up an incessant discharge of 
musketry upon the advancing line. 
Still cheering and steady, the Guards 
and bonnie Scots moved forward, keep- 
ing their line, reserving their fire, and 
filling up gaps as fast as they were 
made. In a few minutes they were 
within twenty yards of the work, when 
from every part of it gleamed forth a 
murderous discharge. The line of 
Guards, which was directly facing the 
guns, seemed to stagger and reel under 
the fearful volley. There was an in- 
stant’s pause, when the Duke rushed 
to the front, and gave the command to 
fire. The three battalions raised their 
firelocks, and discharged them with 
one stunning report; and then lower- 
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ing to the charge, with one wild cheer, 
dashed over the works, and were in the 
battery. The Highlanders sprang into 
the redoubt at the same moment, dis- 
charging their fire right into the ene- 
my’s faces, and with Sir Colin Camp- 
bell at their head, shouting, « We'll 
hae none but Highland bonnets here !”” 
A number of Russians fell in the re- 
doubt ; but the horses, ready harness- 
ed to the guns, carried them all off but 
one long brass 32-pounder. 

The battle was now won at all 
points. Large masses of Russian in- 
fantry still stood on the heights behind 
the redoubt; but they were already 
shaken by the fire of Turner's battery, 
and by a storm of shot which the vic- 
torious French—now advanced to the 
very centre of the Russian position — 
began to send to the assistance of their 
allies. The Guards and Highlanders 
gave the enemy no time torally. They 
followed them up the hill, pouring in 
a murderous file-fire with the minié 
rifles, before which the Russian ranks 
melted away like snow. Once the 
enemy, attempting a rally, lowered 
their bayonets, and advanced a few 
steps, as if to charge. With a cheer 
of joy the Scots accepted the challenge, 
and charged at them; but the mere 
aspect of the stalwart Highlanders was 
enough, and, throwing off their knap- 
sacks, the Russians fled in confusion. 
The British horse-artillery now sur- 
mounted the heights, and opened with 
deadly effect upon the retreating 
columns, while the fire of the French 
batteries on {their flank proved still 
more destructive. A want of cavalr 
paralysed the pursuit of the Allies. 
“If I had had cavalry,” wrote 
St. Arnaud to the Emperor, ‘I should 
have obtained immense results, and 
Menschikoff would no longer have had 
an army; but it was late, our troops 
were harassed, and the ammunition of 
the artillery was exhausted. At six 
o’clock in the evening we encamped on 
the very bivouac of the Russians. My 
tent is on the very spot where that of 
Prince Menschikoff stood in the morn- 
ing, and who thought himself so sure 
of beating us that he left his carriage 
there.” 

A shout of victory ran along the Bri- 
tish line as Lord Raglan and the Duke 
of Cambridge, attended by the staff, 
rode along the crest of the heights, now 
covered with the uniforms of England 
and France. The generals and soldiers 
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of both armies had been worthy of each 
other. Lord Raglan was constantly 
under fire; and, at one period of the 
fight, he set spurs to his horse, and 
galloping over the bridge of the Alma, 
remained for some time with his staff 
exposed to the full sweep of the enemy’s 
batteries, as he endeavoured to see how 
his troops were getting on in the steep 
and broken ground to his left. Mar. 
shal St. Arnaud was not less heroic. 
The hand of death was upon the brave 
French leader, but for twelve long 
hours on that battle-day he kept his 
seat on horseback, cheering on and 
guiding the movements of his troops, 
although himself suffering such bodily 
anguish and weakness that at one time 
he had to be supported in his saddle 
by two dragoons. No army could 
have executed so well as the French 
the peculiar kind of attack and fighting 
which fell to their share in the battle. 
The same is to be said of the British. 
Could the French (had they been in 
the British position) with their rapid, 
running, double-quick mode of attack 
been able to storm the central redoubt, 
they would probably have done it 
with less loss than our men suffered ; 
but we do not believe that any troops 
in the world but our own could have 
advanced successfully into that valley 
of death, and triumphed over the iron 
hurricane of shot that swept away their 
columns. And when we recollect that 
this was done by men who had never 
once before been under fire, we may 
well feel assured that the terrible bull- 
dog courage of the British, so far from 
deteriorating by a long peace, never 
gave more striking proofs of its vitality 
than in that red fight of the Alma. 
The Russians, also, fought well—com- 

aratively. ‘hey stood for nearly two 

ours, in the centre, exchanging close 
volleys with their assailants; but they 
would not stand that uléima ratio mili- 
tum, the bayonet; and, moreover, they 
were never exposed to anything like 
the dreadful fire of artillery which our 
men encountered. In truth our horse- 
artillery, owing to the short range of 
its fire, compared with that of the 
Russian long guns, told little on the 
enemy until the fight was pretty well 
advanced, — until, in fact, it had sur- 
mounted the great difficulties of the 
passage of the Alma, and got into posi- 
tion on the Russian side of the river. 
Its practice, however, was beautiful, 
and came to tell with destructive effect 
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at the crisis of the day; and nothing 
could exceed the gallantry both of the 
officers and men, and the enthusiasm 
with which they overcame the obstacles 
which on all sides obstructed the ad- 
vance of the guns. The loss on the 
part of the British was close upon 
2,000 killed, wounded, and missing; 
that of the French, about 1,400; and 
of the Russians, 1,500 are said to have 
been killed and 3,000 wounded, while 
several thousands disbanded during the 
retreat, but doubtless rejoined the 
army during its halt at Bakshi-serai. 
The Allied loss at the Alma was not 

reat, considering the numbers engaged 
in the battle, and the great strength 
of the position. Wellington lost 5,000 
men in the storming of Badajoz alone. 
At Albuera likewise the loss was very 
much heavier than at the Alma. At 
the combat on the Col de Maya, in 
July, 1813, when the total number 
engaged did not exceed 15,000 men, 
the grand total of killed and wounded 
was 2,900; while of the 92d Regi. 
ment two-thirds went to the ground, 
And in the first battle of Santarem, 
where the whole force engaged did not 
equal the number of British troops on 
the Alma, the total of killed and 
wounded on the side of the English 
alone was 2,600, 

On the night after the battle the allied 
army bivouaced on the summit of the 
heights which they had so gloriously 
won,—the French Marshal pitching his 
tent on the very spot occupied by that 
of Prince Menschikoff the morning be- 
fore; and the next two days were 
spent in conveying the wounded to 
the ships, and refitting the magazines 
after so obstinately-contested an en- 
gagement. On the morning of the 
23d the army resumed its march 
southwards (the French along the sea- 
shore, and the British on the lower 
slopes of the adjoining hills)—crossed 
the Katscha, which was nearly as sus- 
ceptible of defence as the line of the 
Alma, and encamped on the left or 
southern bank of the river. Next day 
they again advanced, and in the af- 
ternoon entered the beautiful valley of 
the Belbek. Here were found fine 
trees, good comfortable houses, hedges 
and walls of English neatness, while 
all around bore the aspect of comfort 
and plenty. On entering one house, 
a magnificent grand piano of Erard's 
stood open, with the music still upon 
it. Some fair performer had evidently 
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been disturbed, and taken to precipi- 
tate flight; for a recently-plucked 
peach, and some slight articles of fe- 
male attire, lay on the floor close to the 
music-stool, 

Upon reconnoitring the line of the 
Belbek, the allied Generals found that 
the enemy had erected a fortified work 
which commanded the mouth of the 
river, so as to prevent the landing of 
the sieye-train and other matériel from 
the fleet at this place, as had origi- 
nally been contemplated. This cir- 
cumstance, probably joined to others 
of equal moment, induced the allied 
Generals to alter their plan of opera- 
tions ; and the ability and celerity with 
which this was done is deserving of 
the highest admiration. Correctly 
calculating upon the paralysis and dis- 
organisation of the Russian army, it 
was resolved that, instead of advanc- 
ing direct upon Sebastopol by the road 
which leads to it from the north, they 
should make a circuitous march to the 
left, and, passing wholly round Sebas- 
topol, arrive at and take possession of 
Balaclava, nine miles to the east of 
Sebastopol, as a most suitable base for 
subsequent operations. The plan of 
the Generals was to steal a march 
upon the enemy, and, forsaking the 
highway, take a near cut across the 
country, and fall in with the road to 
Balaklava at a place called Macken- 
zie’s Farm. In so critical a flank 
movement everything, depended upon 
celerity of advance; and according- 
ly, the resolution of the Generals.was 
hardly taken ere Lord Raglan had 
put his army in motion to execute 
16. 

Leaving the fourth division on the 
heights above the Belbek, to maintain 
his communication with the Katscha, 
the British General began his march 
at the head of the light, first, second, 
and third divisions, and the cavalry. 
The country to be passed through in 
this flank-march presented great ob- 
stacles to the march of our army. 
“On leaving the high-road from the 
Belbek to Sebastopol,” says Lord Rag- 
lan, “the army had to traverse a 
dense wood, in which there was but 
one road that led in the direction it 
was necessary to take. That road 
was left, in the first instance, to the 
cavalry and artillery; and the divi- 
sions were ordered to march by com- 
pass, and make a way for themselves 
as well they could; and indeed the 
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artillery of the light division pursued 
the same course as long as it was found 
to be possible; but as the wood be- 
came more impracticable, the batteries 
could not proceed otherwise than by 
getting into the road abovementioned.” 
Involved in thick and intricate woods 
of dwarf oak, all order was for the 
time impossible. The march was a 
toilsome one, and the troops suffer. 
ed much from want of water. At 
length, about mid-day, Lord Rag- 
lan and his staff, preceding the light 
division, arrived at the outskirts of 
the wood, in the neighbourhood of 
Mackenzie’s Farm, and, no doubt to 
the surprise of both parties, found 
himself on the flank of a Russian divi- 
sion, retreating from Sebastopol to 
Bakshi-serai. Had the Russians been 
in sufficient strength and courage to 
attack us, the consequences to the 
army, inextricably involved in the 
woods, might have been very serious. 
However, the Russians only thought 
of making good their retreat; and 
before any of our cavalry and horse- 
artillery could be brought up, the ene- 
my had passed by the critical spot. A 
few men fell on the side of the Rus- 
sians, and some were taken prisoners, 
but the pursuit was discontinued after 
about a mile and a-half, as it was im. 
portant to reach the Tchernaya river 
that evening. A vast quantity of am- 
munition and much valuable baggage, 
however, fell into our hands. After 
resting for a while at Mackenzie's 
Farm, where two wells afforded a 
scanty supply of water to the thirsty 
troops, the march was resumed down 
a steep and difficult defile leading to 
the valley of the Tvhernaya river. 
The cavalry pushed on in advance, and 
succeeded in reaching the banks of the 
river shortly before dark; but the infan- 
try divisions continued to come strag- 
gling in until past midnight. During 
the night Lieutenant Maxse, of the Ad- 
miral’s ship, arrived at head-quarters 
with despatches from the fleet ; and as 
Lord Raglan, quite ignorant of the ene- 
my’s strength at Balaklava, attached 
much importance to having the fleet ap- 
pear off the mouth ofthat harbour simul- 
taneously with the approach ofthe army, 
the gallant Lieutenant immediately 
volunteered to retrace his steps through 
the forest, and communicate the Ge- 
neral’s wishes to Admiral Lyons—a dar- 
ing feat, which he accomplished suc- 
cessfully, although the country was of 
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the most intricate description, and in- 
fested by Cossacks. 

Next morning (the 26th) the army 
was again on the march, and a few 
miles more sufliced to bring them to 
the end of their journey. The enemy 
did not hold Balaklava in any strength ; 
but as some cannon-shot were fired 
from an old castle as the head of the 
British column showed itself on the 
road leading to the town, the light di- 
vision and a troop of horse-artillery 
were sent forward to occupy two 
heights which rise on either side of the 
road, and flank the place. After a 
few shots the little garrison surren- 
dered ; and as Sir E. Lyons’s ship, the 
Agamemnon, reached the mouth of the 
harbour at the very time that the troops 
appeared on the heights, the British 
army was once more in full communi- 
cation with the fleet. 

The march of the French army, 
which followed in the track of the 
British, was still more prolonged and 
fatiguing than ours had been. They 
did not reach the Tchernaya river un- 
til the 26th— having passed the pre- 
vious night at Mackenzie’s Farm, 
with hardly a single drop of water in 
thecamp. It was on this day, from 
the bivouac of Menkendie, tbat the 
brave French Marshal, at length suc- 
cumbing to his fatal malady, issued his 
last order of the day, in which he took 
leave formally of his troops, and re- 


signed the command into the hands of 


General Canrobert. ‘ Soldiers!” said 
this memorable and touching address, 
** Providence refuses to your chief the 
satisfaction of continuing to lead you 
in the glorious path which is open be- 
fore you. Overcome by a cruel disease, 
with which he has vainly struggled, he 
regards with profound grief, but he 
will know how to perform, the impe- 
rious duty which is imposed on him by 
circumstances —that of resigning the 
command the weight of which a health 
for ever destroyed will no longer per- 
mit him to bear. Soldiers! you will 
pity me ; for the misfortune which falls 
on me is immense, irreparable, and 
perhaps unexampled.” Next day (the 
27th) the Marshal was seen entering 
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Balaclava, ‘indulging like every one 
around him in eating some of the deli- 
cious grapes which abound in the vine- 
yards of this country.” It is the last 
note we have of him. His task was 
done ; he could no more lead his army ; 
and he sank at once. He is stated to 
have embarked on board ship on the 
morning of the 29th, and in a few 
hours afterwards expired, in the midst 
of the officers who accompanied him. 
Thus closed the first part of the Ex- 
pedition. In his bulletin of the battle 
of the Alma, the brave French Marshal 
meted a most generous measure of ap- 
preciation to all concerned, and espe- 
cially to Lord Raglan and his brave 
English allies. ‘To use the words of 
the Moniteur, in that bulletin the dying 
hero ‘‘spoke of every one but himself.” 
It well becomes us, then, to do justice 
to his memory, to his energy, to his 
ability, and, above all, to his sub- 
lime death. Many can meet death, 
numbers can sustain torture; but the 
power of holding up in action against 
the depressing and despairing misgiv- 
ings of internal maladies, is a kind of 
resolution which nature confers upon 
very few indeed; and amongst these 
very few Marshal St. Arnaud will be 
ranked as one of the most distin- 
guished. ‘There is something far 
more grand,” says an English journal, 
‘in this earnest soldier, worn down by 
sickness, yet still fulfilling his duty,— 
sitting his horse on the battle-field up- 
held by a trooper at either side; con- 
scious that his death could not be de- 
layed many days, yet still reluctant to 
resign the glory of leading the French 
army into Sebastopol; kept up to the 
moment when he resigned the com- 
mand, and then dying ‘because he felt 
himself useless ; ;—in ‘such a death, we 
think, there is something much more 
grand than in that of the hero who 
falls in the arms of victory. For in 
St. Arnaud’s death we recognise the 
fortitude to suffer as well as the cou- 
rage to achieve. His last letters and 
address are truly noble. Never did a 
dying hero gather his robes around him 
more gracefully as he fell.” 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO THE LAND OF LEIX AND OS6ORY, 


THIRD ARTICLE, 


THE CELT AND HIS CASTLES, 


Dear Mr. Porriar, — On our return 
to Portarlington from the expedition 
to Geashil, we found that, owing to 
some neglect of orders, no dinner 
had been provided for us. This was 
the more maladroit, as we were all 
three extremely hungry and carnivo- 
rously inclined, especially Capt. Basil, 
who had talked most and _ listened 
least ; and it is an undoubted pheno- 
menon in physiology, that your great 
talkers, like Dr. Johnson, Sancho 
Panza, and the Abbé Barthélemy, are 
ever trenchermen de la premiere force. 
There was nothing for it but a carry- 
ing out of the old Spanish proverb, 
** Patience, and shufile the cards ;” 
but having no cards to shuffle, we 

aced the room like wild animals in a 
menagerie before feeding hour, looking 
out in most unsentimental fashion for 
the advent of the victuals, on which 
occasion the Captain behaved the best 
of us all, repeating for our comfort in 
adversity almost the whole of the ‘‘ Pot 
of Basil” of poor Keats, especially the 
stanzas commencing with— 

“ Oh, melancholy, linger here a while; 


Oh, music, music, breathe despondingly ; 
O, echo, echo, from some lonely isle,’ &c., &c. 


Now, the first of these lines was 
singularly malapropos, inasmuch as 
we were all laughing at our own mis- 
fortune. The only response to the 
second was ‘Cheer, boys, cheer,” 
sounding from a crazy fiddle played 
by a lame negro in the street; and in 
regard of the third line, the sole echo 
which fell upon our ear was a hope- 
inspiring sound which indubitably 
arose from the kitchen, where the cook 
was endeavouring to soften the obdu- 
rate heart of the steak with her lignean 
hammer on the dresser. After we had 
dined heartily on the aforesaid extem- 
poraneous vivre, we were amused to 
see Captain Basil, who during our 
banquet had been much busier with 
his teeth than with his tongue, fill 
himself a bumper of sherry, and having 
emptied it at a pull, throw himself 
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back sentimentally in a chair, and 
commence with amazing gusto— 
“ But ever and anon of grief subdued, 

There comes a token like a scorpion’s sting,” &c. 

We learned two things before leav- 
ing Portarlington. One was, that 
Sterne’s Le Fevre, whom he introduces 
with features of such pathos and beauty 
into the pages of his ‘ Tristram 
Shandy,” was son to a Mr. Le Fevre, 
a descendant of a settler here under 
the Marquis de Rouvigny. This gen- 
tleman was over one of the excellent 
French schools belonging to Portar- 
lington, and actually had a son in the 
army, who died in the manner so 
affectingly related by Sterne. Our 
other piece of information was, that 
the old Irish name for Portarlington 
before Charles II. gave it to his 
minion, was Cooletetoodra — yes, ac- 
tually Cooletetoodra! —alias, and by 
corruption, said my informant, Coole- 
tetooder! the meaning or English of 
this (thanks to my young friend 
Dryasdust) is, ‘*The corner surround. 
ed by wood” —a sensible and expres- 
sive denomination enough; yet one 
cannot but smile at what might have 
been the ridicule cast upon Lord Ar- 
lington’s Irish property with such a 
ridiculously-sounding name, among the 
mirth-loving courtiers of Charles II., 
and the reason for the change of name 
is now evident. However little this 
land of Leix and Ossory can boast of 
that large measure of historical asso- 
ciation which invests with a sad inte- 
rest — for sadness is the badge of our 
country’s whole history—many of our 
Irish counties, such as Galway and its 
Athenry and its Aughrim—Dublin and 
its Clontarf—Kilkenny with its thrice- 
noble Ormondes and busy Confederates 
— Kildare and its Geraldines— Kerry 
and its Desmonds — Armagh and its 
ecclesiastics—Tipperary and its Cashel 
and her councils—Derry and its Maid- 
en City, proud in her chaste victory— 
and Louth, with its Boyne and its 
battle ;—however deficient the land of 
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Leix may be in such spirit-stirring 
associations as these, yet indubitably 
there are echos along her ancient 
fields, and under the walls of her gray 
ruins, and around her green and soli- 
tary raths, and beside her flowing 
rivers, which, if 


** Waked by some hand less unworthy than mine,” 


could be woven into a native historic 
melody, replete with traditional wild- 
ness, and thrilling with legendary in- 
terest. Thus, among her romantic 
localities is her ‘Doon of Clophoke,” 
near Stradbally, a wild and isolated 
rock, perforated with caves, and on 
the summit ramparted all round with 
stone, an ancient fort of the O' Mores; 
and her ‘“ Rock of Dunamaes,” of 
which we have already spoken. Then 
she has her proud castles of the Pale, 
built by her English invader—such as 
Leix, and Shean, and Moret; and her 
battle-field, like Brittas, once snowed 
over with the white plumes which were 
shorn by Irish swords from the gilded 
helmets of the chivalry of the gallant, 
noble, and unfortunate Essex, whereby 
the place is still called ‘*the Pluck of 
Plumes.” And many a high and lonely 
rath has she, among which pre-emi- 
nently stands up ‘The Round Table 
of Ossory,” with its green and brown 
coronet of beech-trees, an object which 
is visible for many miles on all sides 
from its base; and lovely old ruins, 
like that of Killeshin Church, near 
Carlow; and solitary round towers, 
like that of Timahoe, near Stradbally, 
on whose carving our gifted townsman, 
Mr. George Petrie, is eloquent—there 
was a second round tower at Rose- 
nallis, but it was taken down by a 
Goth of a parson; and she has also 
the curious Norwegian tower or nidus, 
lofty and rotund, like Grantstown, 
near to Ballycolla, on the Ossory es- 
tate; and many a ruined abbey or 
monastery, like Rosstuirc, near the 
Slieve Bluimh Mountains; or storied 
Aghmacart, near Durrow, where the 
princes of Ossory sleep in their tombs; 
or Aghavoe, once the seat of the see 
of Ossory till removed to Kilkenny ; 
or other religious structures founded 
by the munificence of some O' Dempsie, 
Fitzpatrick, or O’More. And castles 
infinite has she, erected long before the 
advent of the English, standing up 
like gray warders, and reproaching 
the devastating hand of Time, espe- 
cially those which stud the green plains 
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of Ossory, once held by a haughty 
race, but now— 


** All tenantless, save to the crannying wind,” 


such as Ballagh, near Lisduff; and 
Clonburrin, which means sloping to 
the river; and Barrackmore, and Gar. 
ronmaconly, and Killeany, on the 
Nore; and Burris-in-Ossory, com- 
manding the pass into Munster; and 
Gortnaclea, and Ballygihen, and Cas- 
tletown, near Mountrath, dismantled 
by Cromwell’s cannon —a most noble 
ruin, standing in a bright, English- 
like village, where are first-rate model 
farms, constructed and managed by 
John R. Price, Esq., Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
much-respected and most intelligent 
land- agent. All the above nine 
castles were built and possessed by 
the Fitzpatrick family in the lapse 
of years, and are now on the 
property. Then there is the ** Cross 
of Erril,” near where this county 
mears with Tipperary ; it rises from a 
kind of pyramid of masonry, all square 
and moss-grown, and erected in a spot 
where four roads meet; and on the 
cross is an inscription in the Irish cha- 
racter which refers to Fitzpatrick, 
Prince of Ossory, but which it is said 
can only be deciphered at midnight, and 
when the round full moon is striking 
on the monument, and raining her bright 
rays on the old cross; and again at 
Fertagh (though a little “over the 
border” of the Queen’s County, yet 
still in ancient Ossory), you can see a 
round tower nearly one hundred feet 
high, and cracked throughout, or 
split, as the sailors say, ‘ from stem 
to stern,” probably by the action of 
lightning. Here is an ancient chapel, 
with two recumbent stone figures, one 
a knight in armour and his lady by his 
side—the latter in a state of decapita- 
tion; the former representing a Fitz- 
patrick who was killed by a Dane in 
the tenth century (so saith the legend), 
and whose burying-place this was. 
Another most attractive sepulchral 
spot, though of a comparatively mo- 
dern date, is the Grace Monumental 
Chapel at Arles, on the Carlow road, 
where is the mausoleum of this family, 
who derive lineally from a great Nor- 
man warrior and follower of Strong- 
bow's, Raymond Le Gros; and in the 
Roman Catholic chapel of Clogh, near 
Ballycolla, is to be seen the last work 
of skilful art ever perpetrated by that 
great medieval architect, Mr. Pugin, 





and immediately before his final me- 
lancholy illness and death. It is a 
splendid and gorgeous sepulchral mo- 
nument, executed in brass and iron, 
in the highly ornate middle-age style, 
with shining metal rods and doves, and 
gold and purple scrolls on the tomb, 
which stands on a floor of encaustic 
tiling, in an arched and gracefully 
proportioned chapel, and lit by the 
dim light which falls from stained glass 
windows. ‘The tomb contains the re- 
mains of Richard Fitzpatrick, of 
Grantstown, a gentleman greatly re- 
spected during his life and sojourn in 

ssory —a deputy-lieutenant of the 
Queen’s County, and formerly a cap- 
tain in the Grenadier Guards, and 
younger brother to the present Right 
Hon. John W. Fitzpatrick. The 
tomb is, I believe, a facsimile of his 
sister’s, Lady Gertrude Fitzpatrick, 
which Pugin also erected at Grafton, 
near Farming Woods, in Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Not far from the old Cross of Errill, 
on the hill of Kyle, which overlooks 
Borris-in-Ossory, are the remains of a 
Brehon’s chair, where to the whole 
country side judgment was given in 
ancient days, and probably, if the 
truth were told, more judgment than 
justice. It is amusing to hear Cam- 
den’s opinion of these Celtic juriscon- 
suls, whom he calls ‘* Breahans,” and 
irreverently declares to be ‘an igno- 
rant paltry sort of people.” A print 
of this chair is given in ‘‘ Ledwich’s 
Antiquities,” at page 321. M‘Firbis, 
as quoted by Lynch, had a worthier 
opinion of such institutes, for he says, 
in 686, a bishop, a judge, and a poet 
made laws, and called them Bratham- 
comhadh (I hope they were more easy 
to observe than they are to spell), and 
sums up their contents in two lines, 
luminous enough— 


“ Quod sit jus cleri satrapx, vatisque, fabrique 
Necnon Agricole, liber iste docebit abunde.” 


I wish we had such a volume now-a- 
days, to supersede the ‘‘ law’s delay ” in 
our courts of equity. But furthermore, 
this Queen’s County, which we are tra- 
versing, has alarge and most respectable 
resident gentry, many of whose an- 
cestors appear with credit on the page 
of history, as having played their part 
in other days as stout captains, or wise 
castellans, or gentle men of letters. 
Of a few of these leading families, in 
connexion with the soil and the sce- 
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nery, the history and the storied anti- 
quity of this land of Leix and Ossory, 
we will speak in our next and closing 
paper, which we shall denominate 
‘¢ The Saxon and his Halls,” as pro- 
fessing to give some little sketchy in- 
formation of the descendants of Eng- 
lishmen — brave soldiers, or favoured 
courtiers, or astute lawyers, or plan- 
tation undertakers, who settled on the 
lands forfeited to the English Crown, 
through the rebellion, or the love of 
right, or the disloyalty, or the amor 
patrie, or the treachery, or the de- 
enfsio domus — call it what you will, 
for men will have different names 
for the same thing — of the original 
owners of the soil, such as O’More; 
O’Dempsie, or O’Connor. The re- 
mainder of this paper we shall devote 
to a Celtic family, who appear to have 
kept their ground for centuries, and 
lost nothing, but contrariwise were the 
recipients of successive and most solid 
“rants” of land, and honours, and 
titles from the English Government. 
T allude to the FitzPatricks of Upper 
Ossory. They are certainly the most 
ancient historical family in this coun- 
ty, both as regards high hereditary and 
long-continued position, and the pos- 
session of immense property, as well 
as from having been blended with the 
quarrels of the Princes of Ireland from 
time immemorial; and no less min- 
gled up with the English interests 
or aggressions, from 1170 downward. 
Into their territories, lying chiefly be- 
tween Mountrath and the Tipperary 
border — a rich and prolific region, 
comprehending the ancient principality 
of Upper Ossory —I now prepared to 
wander ; and, bidding farewell to my 
two kind and agreeable friends, whom 
I agreed to meet in a week at Marybo- 
rough, I ran down to Mountrath and 
Castletown station, having been in- 
vited to an agreeable house in the very 
heart of the land of Ossory, where I 
purposed staying a week, and “ taking 
notes,” that you, dear Mr. Poplar, 
‘* may prent them.” 

On my way to my friend’s house I 
passed through a highly civilised coun- 
try, the road flanked with ornamental 
timber, and some beautiful trees, es- 
pecially in Annebroke Abbey Lawn, 
which is the property of Mr. Scott. I 
passed a stern, square, stone castle, 
standing in a valley, on a brook; it is 
called Gurtnaclea, which means “ the 
field of the chiefs,” or ‘‘ the wattles ;” 
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the former is the more interesting—it 
has a legend. I passed some land, 
lying about the old ruin of Aghavoe 
(described by Ledwich), where the 
cattle were standing over their hoofs 
in the thickest softest grass. ‘The old 
monks certainly Aad a notion of pas- 
ture and of water. Both are here in 
splendid excellence, so that in regard 
of the former I thought of what Gerald 
Barry says of the pastoral portion of 
Kildare, though rather hyperphrasti- 
cally, I ween— 


“ Et quantum longis carpunt ermenta diebus 
Exigua tantum gelidus ros nocte reponit.” 


I skirted the base of the “ Round 
Table of Ossory.” I can discover no- 
thing of legend in regard of this ob- 
ject. I passed over a hollow where 
stands Grantstown Castle, a noble 
ruin, with its graceful green toga of 
bright ivy, its woods, and its lake ; 
immediately after which I arrived at 
my destination. 

It is very difficult to give any histo- 
ry of the family of FitzPatrick, as their 
records of themselves, except in the 
peculiar instance which forms the ap- 
pendix to this paper, are meagre in 
the extreme. They were probably too 
good soldiers to be busy scribes, and 
were too largely occupied in acquiring 
power and possession, and retaining 
what they had procured from the ra- 

acity of many an unscrupulous neigh- 
Can, to have given their time to the 
fabrication of pedigrees or ** useless 
genealogies.” ‘The heads of the family 
for some reigns back, have been ab- 
sentees from Ireland, and only ocea- 
sionally visited their Ossory estate. 
Their descendant and representative, 
the present lord of the soil, is a happy 
exception to this, having two hand- 
some residences on his property, * Lis- 
duff” and * Grantstown Manor,” where 
with his family he lives a good part of 
the year among his tenantry, with 
whom he has the reputation of being a 
kind and liberal landlord. Mr. Fitz- 
Patrick is a Privy Counsellor, and re- 

resented the Queen’s County in Par- 
omens some years ago. He is a man 
of blameless personal character, and is 
much respected. He has a large fa- 
mily, and but one son, who is a minor, 
a lad of six years old. Mr. FitzPa- 
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trick’s lady was a Douglas, of the 
Queensberry family, and by her mo- 
ther, Lady Susan Murray, is grand. 
daughter to John, fourth Earl of Dun- 
more —a house which, in its own de- 
rivings, as well as in its close affinity 
with the families of Athol and Gallo. 
way, blends the noblest blood of Scot- 
land and England, and is lineally de- 
scended from the kings of either coun- 
try, as well as those of France; so 
that this little Chief, through his mo- 
ther, can thus produce a pedigree fully 
commensurate to the princely property 
he will inherit from his high Celtic 
progenitors on his father’s side. Of 
these worthies Horace Walpole thus 
jestingly speaks, in a letter to Anne, 
Countess of Ossory, dated August, 
1783 :— 


“T beg George Selwyn will confine him- 
self to his own province, and concern him- 
self only with those upstarts the Howards 
and Douglases, and not meddle with the 
Fitzpatricks, who are so ancient that the 
best Irish antiquaries affirm, that they reckon- 
ed many generations before the first man 
was created.” 


In a soberer mood he says of them :— 


“The very remote date of their preten- 
sion is a presumption of the highest antiqui- 
ty.” — Preface to Edward the Sixth's Letters 
to Barnaby Fitzpatrick. 


Of a truth, of this old Irish sept one 
may quote what Lord Hailes says of 
the Earls of Mar, that ‘* the origin of 
their nobleness is lost in the clouds of 
antiquity.” They profess to be derived 
from Heremon, second son of Milesius 
(whom Pinkerton degrades to the ranks, 
making him Miles, a mere common 
soldier). Vhis Heremon, with his bro- 
ther Heber, old Sir Richard Cox treats 
with an unbecoming want of respect, 
and calls them, ‘ Zwo sparks, pa- 
tres patria, who begut children for the 
whole army.” The paternal care of 
these gentlemen was exercised about 
anno mundi, 3592; and in the year 
circiter 840, we mect in the Icelandic 
MSS. of Landnamabok with Kiar. 
vaL, which was the original name of 
the race, before piety, or it may be 
spiritual pride, constrained them to 
assume their latter designation of Mac* 











* In like manner the ancient Celtic family of Gilchreest—that is, “ the servant of Christ ;” 
and the old name of Gildea, in, I believe, Koscommon—that is, “ the servant of God.” 














Giolla Phadruig, or FitzPatrick, or 
‘the son of the servant of Patrick.” 

This Kiarval was an Erse-king, and 
reigned in Dublin, or as Campion calls 
it, Dyvelin, in the ninth century. His 
daughter, Edna, married Jodval, Jarl 
of the Orkneys; and two other of the 
roung ladies were wedded to stout 
he gentlemen privateers we 
should designate them in this advanced 
era of the world. Lord Byron styles 
them, in his facetious, way ‘‘ sea-attor- 
neys.” No doubt the family had rare 
yachting of it among them in those 
days, and, perhaps, got up promis. 
cuously something like a rude regatta 
in Dublin Bay, or amidst the wild and 
land-locked fiords of old Norway. The 
Sagas of Knytlinga and of Ynglinga 
are not absolutely silent concerning 
our Kranvats. When Thorglitz was 
in Ireland, his son-in-law and ward 
was ** the handsomest of all men ;” his 
name was Steinrauder, or Red stone— 
— so called from his complexion 
eing ruddy; he was son to Mel Pa- 
trick (the family were evidently be- 
ginning to coquet with the name, 
which was not formally assumed till 
one hundred years afterward by Scan- 
lan, Tiarnagh of Ossory); ‘*he oc- 
cupied all Vatnflond” (this word has 
a watery sound, but I profess my igno- 
rance of its geographical position), and 
** colonised Teabat. ” Tam afraid he 
had but cold comfort there, especially 
if he had spent the ‘‘dog-days” in 
Ossory, but probably he was fond of 
skating. ‘This Thorgrim, or Thorough- 
grim, as justly he “might have been 
called, from our knowledge of his 
truculency, is no other than our old 
acquaintance, Turgesius, ‘‘a turbulent 
chieftain of Meath,” as some old rhyme 
has it, with his Norwegian name 
fashionably Latinised. He ruled Ire- 
land, and is called on Malachi’s regal 
list, “‘ Flaith na Fleine go Fior Bhuadh.” 
Conceive asking a gentleman with such 
a length and oddity of name to take 
wine with you across the table of a 
corporation dinner. Why this man’s 
cognomen in magniloquence surpasses 
Aldiboroskophoskophornio i in the bur- 
lesque, or Cacafuradtetadradaddera in 
the Persian Tale, or that Russian ad- 
miral, of whom Byron sings myste- 
riously when he says :— 


* And last of all an admiral came, 
A terrible man with a terrible name; 
A name which you all must know very well, 
Which nobody can speak, and nobody can spell.” 
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He was the unhappy Lothario, who, 
being blinded by love, was entrapped 
by a stratagem of King Malachi, whose 
daughter he desired to woo ; for fifteen 
Irish youths, of each of whom it might 
be said, in the language of the Baron 
of Bradwardine’s song— 


**Qui n'a Barbe au menton,” 


and, therefore, were well suited to re- 
present the softer sex, went to him 
disguised in woman’s attire, each with 
an Irish pike concealed beneath his 
gown, and laying hold on the unfortu- 
nate inamorata, who was thinking of 
anything but fighting, brought him to 
Mal: achi, who ‘dealt with him sum. 
marily, according to Lynch, or, per- 
haps, Brehon law; and, hanging a 
stone round his neck, instead of a 
wedding favour, drowned him like a 
kitten in Lough Ainen. 

I profess, dear Mr. Poplar, that in 
writing of these matters, I am like one 
walking on ice, or scaling the ‘* mer de 
glace,” expecting every moment that 
some angry antiquary will descend like 
an avalanche on my head, or some 
morbidly accurate philo-Celtic scholar 
will jostle me off my perpendicular for 
my presumption, and lay me on my 
back. I can only plead ignorance if I 
have perpetrated errors. A simple 
pilgrim can scarcely be expected to be 
a skilful archeologist, and though I 
have not failed to consult some of the 
best of our Irish literature, yet I am 
irresistibly induced to make this appeal 
against the “ Pollix versus” of a criti- 
cal public, well knowing what a slippery 
field is the arena of antiquity, and 
what an army of experienced gladia- 
tors in ** Rebus Hibernicis,” the editor 
of our honoured Maga can call up, 
like Clan Alpine’s chieftain, at a 
whistle. 

In the year of grace, 950, Scanlan, 
King of Ossory, assumed the name of 
Mac Giolla Phadruig, or Paudric. 
This Scanlan was killed by Donovan, 
King of the Danes, at Waterford, in 
975. Walsh and Keatinge speak 
highly of his piety, and that of his 
father, Donagh, or Donald; they and 
their descendants founding upwards of 
two hundred churches, among which 
were Aghavoe, and Agmacart, and 
Killermough, all three still in the 
possession of the family. Lynch, who 
wrote in 1662 against Gerald Barry, 
in his book which he haughtily calls 
** Giraldus Eversus,” and which is 
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styled by Ledwich ‘a peevish and 
absurd critique,” states that ‘the old 
writers pay honour to the Fitz Pa- 
tricks, as they give their names while 
they pass over lesser princes’;” and 
Ledwich, who is surly enough on Trish 
matters, when enumerating the Church 
livings and broad lands of John Fitz 
Patrick, late Earl of Upper Ossory, 
says, ‘‘ Patrimonies which descended 
to him through a long line of noble 
progenitors for more than a thousand 
years, an instance not to be paralleled in 
Europe.” 

Gerald Barry thus speaks of the 
nature of these lands, and the spirit of 
their population in 1172, when he was 
himself an eyewitness of what he 
describes— Locis tam sylvis quam pa- 
ludibus inviis. Ossyrienses in patrie 
defensione non invalidos invenerunt.” 
The pluck of the ‘*Ossory boys” is 
still proverbial and unchanged since 
the Welshman’s visit, but we can 
testify to a very happy amount of 
drainage through the land since he 
was there, seven hundred years ago. 

Of the old see and ruined church 
of Aghavoe, Ledwich gives the fol- 
lowing curious and interesting parti- 
culars :— 


“The ‘ Provinciale Romanum,’ a cata- 
logue of uncertain date, preserves the names 
of fifty-three bishops’ sees ; among these we 
perceive that of Aghavoe, under its appro- 
priate title of Ossinensis for Ossoriensis. 
this is distinctly mentioned from that of 
Gainich, or Cainich, which was Kilkenny, 
and it proves that the princes of Ossory had 
not relinquished their ancient bishopric, but 
resisted the encroachment of papal power. 
This circumstance evinces this catalogue to 
have been compiled after the year 1102, 
for, at that time, Felix O’Dullany died, 
whose cathedral church was then at Aghaboe, 
in Upper Ossory. It was not until the 
Iegateship of Cardinal Paparo, in 1152, that 
the old see of Aghavoe was extinguished, 
and sunk in that of Kilkenny, so that 
reckoning from the age of St. Canice to that 
of Paparo it enjoyed the episcopal dignity 
for more than seven hundred years. As 
some compensation for this loss, it was made 
the head of a rural deanery, and had under 
its inspection the Churches of Osserlan, 
Bordwell, Rathforan, Rathdowny, Kildelgy, 
St. Nicholas, Killahy, Clomantigh, Aghma- 
cart, Donamore, Killermogh, Skirk, ‘Tubrid, 
Caher, Killeen, and Eirk.” 


It may be interesting to add from 
Flanigan’s “ History” some account 
of the eminent man who resided at 
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Aghavoe. This name, by the way, 
signifies ‘the field of the cow,’’ from 
the singular richness of the soil the 
abbey stood on :— 


“ St. Cainech, Canice, or Kenny (as he is 
variously called), was born in the North of 
Ireland (in or near Derry), in 516. He 
spent some years in Britain, studying with 
the venerable Abbot Docus, and afterwards 
attended the school of St. Finian, of Clonard ; 
then preached for some years in the northern 
parts of Ireland, and at length removed to 
the south, and settled at Aghavoe, in 
Ossory, which afterwards became the resi- 
dence of the bishops of that see. St. Canice 
founded the monastery of Aghavoe at some 
period prior to the year 577, and ruled it 
as abbot until the year 599, in which he 
died. He was an intimate friend of St. 
Columbkille, the Brendans, Comgall, and 
other eminent men who flourished in the 
same age. Jt is from him that Kilkenny, 
(i.e., Kenny's Church) derives its name.” 


Now, ‘‘ magnis componere parva,” 
in this immediate neighbourhood re- 
sided some years ago a peasant named 
John Keegan, a man of singular talent, 
‘‘ rusticus abnormis sapiens ;” he was 
deeply versed in any legendary lore 
the country afforded, and had some 
knowledge of her antiquities; he was 
the author of at least four articles, all 
of them demonstrative of very consider- 
able ability, and the highest order of 
graphic power. Three of these papers, 
viz., ‘‘ The Banshee,” ‘* The Bewitched 
Butter,” and ‘* The Sheoge”’ appeared 
in the pages of this our Maga, and 
were full of wild, racy, and romantic 
sketching. All the scenes he deli- 
neates are taken from this immediate 
land of Ossory, viz., the valley where 
the grey Castle of Gurt-na-Clea stands, 
on the brink of the rapid Gully; the 
town and neighbourhood of fair Mount- 
rath ; and the daisy-tufted plain of 
Aghavoe. His fourth paper, and his 
best, ‘* The Buccough Ruadh,” I shall 
allude to when I am treating of Abbey- 
leix, Keegan is, I believe, some time 
dead, 

But to come back from this digres- 
sion: in the eleventh century, Do- 
nough, or Donald FitzPatrick, behav- 
ed in a wretched way to the sons of 
Brian Boru, as they returned with 
their Dalgais, or chosen troops, from 
the field of Clontarf. On this occasion 
the Prince of Ossory opposed their 
passage through his territories, when 
the wounded men of Brian’s army 
asked permission that their comrades 








might tie them to stakes fixed in the 
oe and thus they might combat. 
t is thus beautifully alluded to by 
Moore :— 
“ Forget not our wounded companions, who stood 
In the day of distress, by our side: 
While the moss of the valley grew red with their 
blood, 
They stirred not, but conquered and died ; 
The sun, that now blesses our arms with his light, 
Saw them fall upon Ossory’'s plain. 
Oh ! let him not blush, when he leaves us to-night, 
To find that they fell there in vain.” 


Now the cause of this misunderstand- 
ing between the FitzPatricks and the 
King of North Munster was one of 
long standing, viz., the abnegation of 
a certain tribute demanded by the lat- 
ter, and an assertion of independence 
of all tax or toll on the part of the 
former. In the year 950, we find that 
the princes of Ossory were accused, at 
the Pintamaas of Cashel, of withhold- 
ing their usual tribute to the powers 
that be. Thirty princes of Munster 
met at this Council, and among them 
O’Felan, Prince of the Decies (a ter- 
ritory now possessed and represented 
by Lord Stuart de Decies, in right of 
his lineal descent from the great Earls 
of Desmond). It appeared, from the 
registry, that for one hundred and 
forty-one years—that is, from the first 
coming of the Danes—the FitzPatricks 
had eluded the payment, or, in com- 
mon parlance, cheated the tax-gatherer. 
The yearly mulct was certainly more 
than a barleycorn, being ‘‘ 300 scarlet 
clokes, 500 horses, and their contingent 
wrens s when called for.” (Multiply 
these by 141, the number of unpro- 
ductive years, and the ‘ mesne rents” 
would be rather a formidable figure, 
and would set off a modern Chancery 
suit!) The Ossory prince refused to 
pay this, but was compelled to do so, 
and handed over his son to the Council 
as a pledge of future good behaviour. 
The name of the Ossorian prince 
who opposed Brian’s sons and soldiers 
on their way home to Munster, after 
the fight of Clontarf, was Donough 
FitzPatrick. His army acted more 
generously. He was, by all accounts, 
an ill-conditioned fellow, for, in 1027, 
he thrust out the eyes of his cousin 
Teague, who had vexed him. His own 
son was slain, but left an heir, Fynen- 
Fyncene, or Florence (the last appel- 
lation is among the ladies of the family 
to this day). This Florence wedded 
an O'Carol, and was probably father 
to Donald who opposed the English 
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invasion in 1169; yet, being won over 
by Maurice Prendergast, or, of necessi- 
ty, through a ‘ve victis” policy, he 
joined Henry IT. in 1172, and became 
his fast and efficient ally. Of his son, 
Campion says, from a list furnished by 
Lord Dunsany, ‘‘ Donnate Clonaghe 
MacGil Patricke was a peerlesse war- 
rior in anno 1219.” Again, fis son, 
Donough, according to the “ Four 
Masters,” in 1249, was one of the 
‘*three great plunderers” and killers 
of the English, by whom he himself was 
afterwards slain. The two others were 
O’Melachin, of Meath, and the Mac- 
Coghlan, of King’s County. Donough 
FitzPatrick “killed, burned, and de- 
stroyed multitudes.” He was a hu- 
morist too, and went about in Haroun 
al Raschid style as a spy, disguised in 
various ways. The following rann was 
made on him, and is given by the 
« Four Masters :”— 
“ He is a carpenter, likewise a turner; 
Again my hero is a travelling bookseller ; 


He also deals in wines and hides, 
Wherever he sees a crowd.” 


In 1312, Sonnethuth FitzPatrick 
was summoned to attend King Edward 
II. into Scotland, along with other 
great Irish chiefs, so that probably he 
was at the fight of Bannockburn. 
More than two hundred years after- 
wards, in the days of Henry VIIL., a 
bluff and eccentric personage struts 
across the stage. This was Brien, 
Prince of Ossory, who being engaged 
in a deadly feud with the Lord Deputy 
Ormond, sent over to London a special 
messenger in 1522, who, meeting the 
King as he was going to chapel, deli- 
vered his embassy in these words, but 
in the Latin tongue: ‘I stand at thy 
feet; my lord, oh King, my master, 
the MacGiolla Phaidruig, has sent me 
to you, and ordered: me to say, that if 
you do not chastise Red Peter Butler, 
my master will make war agutnst you.” 

This bellicose prince married into a 
very rebellious house — the O’Mores, 
Lords of Leix, a family who seemed 
profoundly ignorant of the modern style 
of peace-seeking protocols, but were 
always for coming to hard blows at 
once, especially with the English, and 
casting their swords Brennus-fashion 
into the scales. Accordingly, the son 
of this marriage, Bernard FitzPatrick, 
engaged in the rebellion of ‘Silken 
Thomas” Fitzgerald; but after the 
execution of that nobleman he was 
pardoned, on making his submission to 
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Henry VIII., the 8th October, 1537. 
The reader will find an account of him 
in the introduction to the annexed 
«Letters of King Edward VI.,” by 
Horace Walpole, which account he 
has gleaned from Lodge’s ‘‘ Peerage.” 
Mr. Thomas Moore, in his ‘¢ History 
of Ireland” — a work, to be sure, of 
very little weight—would intimate that 
this prince was “ beggarly in his appa- 
rel,” and so illiterate that he could not 
spell or write his own name. All I 
can advance against the first part of 
this libel on our ‘* Tiarnagh’s” outward 
man, is the supposition that, after 
the tremendous subsidy of ‘ Scarlet 
Clokes ” to the O’Briens, broad cloth 
must have been scarce in Ossory ; and 
as for the “attack on his parts of 
speech,”’ and his * orthodoxy,” as Mrs, 
Malaprop terms it, we can but appeal 
to Lord Chesterfield, who avouches 
that the great Duke of Marlborough 
could never write correctly ; and Sir 
Walter Scott tells us that Claverhouse 
** spelt like a chambermaid ;” and we 
find Douglas, or Old Archibald Bell- 
the-Cat, the sixth earl— 


“ Who coronet of Angus bore,” 


and who was a contemporary with this 
very Bernard FitzPatrick, boastfully 
exclaiming— 


** Thanks to St. Bothwell, son of mine, 
Save Gawain,* scarce can pen a line.” 


This FitzPatrick married a daughter 
of the Earl of Ormond. His third son, 
Teague, he sent to Dublin, where he 
was executed for his crimes; his eldest 
son was the famous Barnaby FitzPa- 
trick, of whom Sir James Ware thus 
speaks :— 


“Brian, or Barnaby FitzPatrick, re- 
turned to his country, being the cldest 
son of the Baron of Upper Ossory, whom 
King Edward the Sixth loved so dearly that 
he scarce could be out of his company, he 
affected him so entirely; and the King 
was interchangeably loved of Brian, the 
which their letters, written to and fro 
while Brian was in France, do abundantly 


testify.” 


Now the few that remain of these 
letters, I am enabled, through the 
kindness of Mr. FitzPatrick, to pre- 
sent to the public at the end of this ar- 
ticle. The originals are in a fire-proof 


* He was a bishop, and most of them can write and spell. 


chest in London, along with other 
valuable papers. In the year 177], 
Horace Walpole was a great friend of 
the last ennobled FitzPatrick, John, 
second Earl of Upper Ossory (as is 
manifest from the publication of his 
correspondence, ranging from the year 
1769 to 1797, with the Earl’s lady, 
Anne, Countess of Upper Ossory, a 
book well known, and handsomely edi- 
ted by the Right Hon. Vernon Smith, 
M.P. for Northamptonshire, whose 
lady was a FitzPatrick, and near rela- 
tion of the earl.) Horace Walpole 
procured permission from Lord Up- 
per Ossory to print these ‘* Letters of 
Edward VI,” at his private press at 
Strawberry-hill ; but a few copies only 
were published, and these entirely for 
friendly circulation. One of these is 
at **Grantstown Manor,” and what I 
now subjoin at the end of this paper is 
an exact copy of it. I thought it more 
expedient to give these letters, toge- 
ther with Horace Walpole's ‘Intro. 
duction,” a place by themselves in the 
pages of your honoured Maga, Mr, 

-oplar, than interweave the curious 
old golden filigree-work of their rare 
texture with the baser metal of my 
more modern lucubrations; and as I 
do not believe that they have ever been 
given to the world in their unreserved 
entirety before, I feel that they well 
deserve from your editorial judgment 
an independent niche in the graceful 
facade of our Maga, from which they 
may look down on the admiration of 
an interested and intelligent public. In 
introducing these curious papers to lite. 
rary notice, I feel almost that my Pil- 
grimage to Ossory is over. I do not pro- 
fess or purpose to be the historian of 
«*The Mac Giolla Phadruig:” Iam un- 
adapted for such an office. Yet there 
is a great deal to interest and instruct 
in their annals, and much of local and 
literary association connected with the 
name, and as yet untouched on by me, 
both in this country and in merrye 
England. For example, in the last 
century, General Richard FitzPatrick 
was, by the unanimous verdict of the 
London and literary world, pronounced 
to be “ the most agreeable man of the 
day.” He was made Secretary of War 
afier his return from the campaign in 
America; was a poet, as was his bro- 
ther, Lord Upper Ossory; and was 
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the dearest friend and intimate of Mr. 
Fox, under whose marble bust, now 
in the dining-parlour at Grantstown, 
is a laudatory quadruplet from the 
General's pen, as follows :— 
“ A patriot’s even course he steered, 
Midst faction’s wildest storms unmoved ; 


By all who marked his mind revered, 
By all who knew his heart beloved.” 


Concerning which lines I would only 
remark that whatever “ reverence” 
might be challenged for Fox’s ‘‘ mind,” 
a similar measure could hardly be 
claimed for his morals. Yet General 
FitzPatrick, who appears to have been 
a fine generous-hearted man, again and 
again inscribed verses to his friend in 
the ‘Temple of Friendship ” at “ St. 
Anneshill,” the best among which are 
these :— 


‘* Cheerful is this sequestered bower, 
From all the storms of life removed ; 
Here Fox enjoy'd the evening hour 
In common with the friends he loved : 
And here these lines he oft would quote, 
Pleased, from his favourite poet's lay,* 
When challenged by the warbler's note, 
That breathed a song from every spray." 


Again, if the reader would enjoy a 
repast of intense gossip, seasoned with 
wit and originality, flavoured with rhe- 
toric, and pameey de with a liveliness 
of style incomparable in its way, he 
may survey a perfect tableaux of Lon- 
don West-end mind and life in the 
volumes already alluded to, ‘ The 
Letters of Horace Walpole to Anne, 
Countess of Ossory.” ‘This lady was a 
daughter of Lord Ravensworth, and 
was first married to the Duke of Graf- 
ton. She was abused by “ Junius ;” 
but Walpole was her steady corres- 
pondent for twenty-eight years, during 
which time he wrote to her no fewer 
than four hundred letters, and ceased 
not till approaching death had palsied 
his fingers, and ‘‘ his hand had forgot 
its cunning.” It is impossible for a 
thinking person to peruse these docu- 
ments, brilliant as they are, without a 
feeling of sorrow for the mind which 
conceived and the man who indited 
them. Here is, no doubt, the accom. 
plished wit, the scholar, the dramatist, 
the man of fashion and of fame, the 
noble author of ** The Noble Au- 
thors ;” for though he lived as Horace 
Walpole, he died as the Earl of Orford. 
Yet here, also—and, alas! too plainly 
—is the hard, worldly man, as if he 
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were pachydermatized by long collision 
with the jostlings of time, recounting 
the fatalities of life with a sneer; 
dwelling on its graver follies with a 
panegyric; treating its serious sorrows 
with ridicule, and dilating on its frail. 
ties with sarcastic satisfaction: without 
the breaking forth of one generous or 
noble feeling, or one concern for any 
member of God’s great universal fa- 
mily, save the circle of which he him- 
self was the selfish centre. With a 
total exemption of all true kindliness, 
his mind seemingly kyanized into bard- 
ness by its long immersion in the acrid 
waters of his own bitter nature; ador- 
ing the bubbles of life as they rose and 
shone, and scofling at them as they 
burst and fell ; admiring the butterflies 
of fashion as they chased each other, 
though no man knew better than he 
that the brightest was but a painted 
moth—a poor, old, worn, selfish, sink~ 
ing man, he appears at the latter part 
of these volumes like one of other 
days, who resembled him in courtliness 
and wit— 


“ Meditans nugarum et totus in illis ;” 


his whole soul given to ingenious tri. 
fling, with not a solemn thought beyond 
the gravity which alarm for his own 
breaking health produced; his spirit 
trembling on the confines of eternity, 
yet ever turning back to gaze on time, 
with eyes apparently blinded to all 
apprehension of the real and infinite 
Good by the glare and the gold-dust 
of the high causeway he had so long 
trod. ‘To the last he appears to have 
been as consistent to his present as he 
was careless of his future, and with 
reluctance to have left that world, be- 
yond whose dread ramparts which 
girdle in this our life, he seems to 
have feared no hell, and wished for no 
heaven. 

I first saw these volumes in the old- 
fashioned library of Granstown Manor, 
which is a fair and handsome bawn, 
standing on an elevated and smooth- 
shaven grassy plateau, and command. 
ing the view of a rich and striking 
landscape. The house is full of curi- 
osities, interest, and vertu. The old 
quaint book-room alone has matter 
attractive enough to detain a man 
agreeably for a day, and mental ali- 
ment sufficient to nourish him for a 
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century. | haveseldom seen sorare and 
val a collection of books and old 
manuscripts on the Roman Catholic 
controversy. Beyond the library is a 
where hang spears — two. 

Randed swords of great length and 
weight, such as Rudolf Donnerhugel 
wielded in the castle-yard of Gierstein, 
and Sir Philip Sidney wore before he 
hung the weapon on the wall at Pens. 
hurst, where it now is. Here are cui- 
rasses of steel|_very old gigantic spurs, 
with leathers and rowels so sharp and 
strong as would convert Rozinante to 
Bucephalus by a prod —iron head. 
jeces, gauntlets, dagger and rapier, 

roadswords, bilboa and round target, 

enormous boots, such as spurned the 
hapless “‘ Goose Gibbie " out of their 
circumference. Black leathern jacks, 
for beer, capable of containing three 
or four gallons of that heart-cheering 
beverage, and many other articles 
military or commissariat, suggestive 
of the ancient combat and camp. 
Beyond this armoury is the chapel, so 
used by the late Mr. Richard Fitz- 
Patrick, who some years ago conformed 
to the Roman Catholic Religion, al- 
though almost all his ancestry, from 
the Reformation, were . Protestants, 
commencing with the ‘‘ Amantissimus 
Barnabe” of Edward VI., with a few 
rebellious exceptions, down through 
Richard FitzPatrick, whose loyalty to 
William III. was so acceptable, and 
‘his fidelity to the crown, as well 
as in promoting the Protestant suc- 
cession,” so striking, that George I. 
made him an Irish peer — Lord Gow- 
ran, in 1714—-as King William, 
of glorious memory, had previously 
(in 1696) granted him the lands of 
Grantstown, Donaghmore, and Monga- 
more, as a reward for his loyalty and 
Protestantism.* This chapel the pre- 
sent family have converted into a pic- 
ture and music-gallery, Some of the 
paintings are extremely good. Here 
are originals from the old masters — 
two of Holbein’s; a Venus and Child 
by Poggi, ae nice, if not so nude; 
Lord Pembroke by Borrachio; two 
Venices by Guardi, a pupil of Cano- 
letti’s; and a Boy, in water-colours, 
by Guido, most exquisite, &. &e. 
In the drawing-room are Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's two chef-d’euvres — the 
Nymph and Boy, or Venus ; and Lady 
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Gertrude FitePatrick — the former a 
legacy left by the great painter to Lord 
Upper Ovsory ; the latter representing 
her little ladyship as a peasant child on 
a heath, a picture full of picquancy 
and originality. This Lady Gertrude 
was a great collector of beautiful 
china, with which she adorned her 
house in Grosvenor - place, and most 
of which is now translated to the wilds 
of Ossory. I have never seen more 
exquisite china, more delicate in its 
fabric, more peachy and transparent 
in its colouring; lovely vases of sea- 
green, pink, and white, the rarest and 
richest specimens which Dresden or 
Sevres could produce; comical little 
dull Wedgewood services, charming 
minikin Bourgeois teapots, in brown 
and grey, and whole rosewood beau- 
fets, with glass doors and shelves, 
groaning beneath the splendour of this 
ovely and elegant material in tinted 
coats of many colours—gold and azure, 
vermilion, amber, and green. 

Among the pictures there was one 
which strangely fascinated me. I con- 
fess that, both in music and painting, 
the literary or romantic association 
belonging to the work of art are to my 
mind more captivating than the mere 
artistic mechanism displayed therein. 
This was an excellent picture of Arch- 
bishop Laud, probably by Vandyke, or 
else a very good copy. There are the 
small woman hands, the round delicate 
features, the superstitious mouth, half 
irresolute, half cruel, surmounted by a 
grey mustache; the eyebrows arched 
and well-defined ; the cold, serpent-like 
eyes, the right one slightly elevated 
above the other, as if some passing 
twinge of couscience had stung him, 
or the ear of his fancy had been for a 
moment startled by a shriek or groan 
of agony from a Star-Chamber victim; 
the whole man, in his lawn-sleeves, his 
starched ruff, his college cap and tip- 
pet, looking excessively like a human 
and very gentlemanlike rat, as far and 
as much as a man could ever resemble 
a reptile, 

In a large, square, ancient, leathern 
box are pina aes of the last cen- 
tury, from people distinguished in li- 
terature to members of this family. 
Some of Horace Walpole’s, some of 
Charles James Fox’s, some of Lord 
Holland's, and many of General Fitz- 


* Lodge's “ Peerage.” 
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Patricks. Three of these letters I ob- 
tained copies of; the first is from Sir 
Joshua Reynolds to the Earl of Up- 
per Ossory, Grosvenor-place, and runs 

us :— 

London, Oct, 2, 1788. 

«* My Lorp, — Having received a 
very fine turtle about a fortnight ago, 
and having now eaten it, it appears to 
be high time to thank your lordship 
for this opportunity of regaling my 
friends —and I think I made up for 
the purpose a very good party — Lord 
Harrington, Sheridan, Courtenay, Ma- 
lone, Mr. Fitzgibbon, Captain Jeph- 
son, and the Bishop of Killaloe, with 
two or three more, in order to balance 
all this spirit with a proportionate 
quantum of caput mortuum, which I 
hold to be a necessary circumspection 
in making upa party. Mr. Jephson 
is a great treat, though he did not on 
that day exhibit—though I have heard 
him since with much delight. I hear 
the postman’s bell, so must conclude, 
though I do not know whether I had 
anything more to say than ‘ Thank 
you,’ except to beg my most respect- 
ful compliments to the ladies. I am, 
with great respect, 

* Josua Reynoxps.” 


The other letter is from the Duchess 
of Devonshire (this was the political, 
plotting Duchess, a daughter of Earl 
Spencer’s) :— 

“ Saturday. 

** Dear Lorp Ossory,—You know 
my passion for Chiswick —will you 
forgive me if I am very troublesome 
to you, in desiring you to give mea 
copy of Edward the Sixth’s letters for 
Chiswick. I am ashamed of taking 


this liberty with you, and hope (out 


of compassion of my being a little dit 
with books, &c., ke.) that you will 

ant my request, or, at least, excuse 
it. Believe me yours ever, 


**G, Devonsuire.” 
“To Earl of Ossory, 
Grosvenor-place.” 


The third letter is from the execu- 
tors of Sir Joshua Reynolds to Lord 
Upper Ossory, and runs thus :— 


My Lorp, —I beg leave to inform 
you that Sir Joshua Reynolds has left 
you by his will, of his own handwrit- 
ing, a token of his remembrance ; his 
bequest is in the following words: ‘I 


desire that the Earl of Upper Ossory 
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would accept of some one picture of 
my own painting, and that he take his 
choice of those of my paintings which 
shall be unsold at my death.’ 

«I have nothing farther to commu- 
nicate, and have the honour to be your 
lordship’s most obedient servant, 


*¢ James Martin.” 
“ Essex Court, Temple, 
Tuesday, 28th Feb., 1792.” 


«“P,.S.—The executors are Mr. 
Burke, Mr. Malone, and Mr. Metcalf.” 


Acting on this, the Earl’s choice 
fell upon the ‘‘ Nymph and Boy,’’ re- 
ferred to above, and surely not one of 
Reynolds’s best. The plate taken from 
it is well known to the public. 

Wedroveone day tosee Tentore House, 
a very ancient mansion, with a ruined 
grange and stone wall surrounding a 
green and spacious croft, in which is 
an antique summer-house on a grass 
mound—a silent and lonely place, with 
that peculiar light and air which seems 
to rest around these old buildings; on 
an abutment is engraven the date of 
its erection, 1635. It was built for 
Bryan, the fifth Lord Ossory of the 
first creation, whom Lodge calls “a 
noble young gentleman ;” but when he 
came and saw the house, and com- 
pared it with the castle which his 
neighbour, Lord Castle Durrow, had 
erected, he would not live there—it is, 
certainly, a queer-looking habitation 
— but let it go to rack. This Bryan 
died young, and his heir, Bryan, the 
sixth lord, engaged in the rebellion of 
1641, and was at the siege of Burrus 
and Ballinakill; but at the restoration 
contrived to get his indictment for 
treason reversed (this family, certainly, 
were always singularly fortunate m 
getting out of scrapes), and shook 

ands with the government.. His mo 
ther was Margaret, eldest daughter of 
the Earl of Ormond, and lived and 
died at Watercastle or Dunmore, two 
of the family seats, in this county. 

Tentore is supposed to have been an 
original castle of the FitzPatricks, 
called so from its having ‘‘ ten towers.”’ 
When I saw it, every part of the tim- 
ber was crazy through age — stair- 
cases creaking and swerving, floors 
bending under your weight as you 
traversed them, and rafters starting 
from their horizontal, and weighed 
down; the walls are immensely thick, 
and the windowssmall. The house has 
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now, I am told, undergone a thorough 
repair, and has been set with a farm 
to Mr. St. George. 

One more bright and peaceful after- 
noon we passed among the soft sha- 
dows of Grantstown Castle, which isa 
noble and picturesque ruin. Grosse 
calls it a Norwegian nidus (it is so 
now for the crows and owls), which 
ought to place the date of its erection 
in the ninth century, and thus bestow 
upon it an ary of 1000 years. It 
is round, grey, lofty, and richly wrap- 
ped in ivy ; at the top of it, and com- 
manding the door are stone pierced 
projections, for the pouring of hot lead 
on the heads of the assailants, which, 
I suppose, was a military satire on the 
warmth of Irish hospitality—practical- 
ly unpleasant, no doubt, to those who 
partook of it. <A bright lake shim- 
mers by its side; woods are waving, 
and corn-fields are laughing around it ; 
and above it stands, coronetted with 
beeches, that singular rath called ‘The 
Round Table of Ossory.” The castle 
offers no mark of having endured the 
action of assault or shot, though how 
it escaped between the two contend- 
ing parties — ‘‘a plague on both your 
houses ”"—I cannot tell ; for here was 
Owen O’Nial, with his storming par- 
ties of red Ulster gallowglasses, ram- 
paging in a very unscrupulous way 
through the county, in 1646; and 
again, afterwards, in 1650, Cromwell’s 
generals traversed the shire, and castle 
after castle went down before the sal- 
vos of their ruthless artillery. Ifever 
there had been war beneath it, all was 
peace now. I paced it twice round, 
and should pronounce it to be 130 feet 
in circumference ; the walls are twelve 
feet thick ; and Iattained the summit by 
a winding stair, of seventy-eight stone 
steps. ‘The evening sun shone strong 
and clear upon the castle, as I stood to 

aze upon it and its accompaniments ; 
a beautiful fallow deer, with his large 
timid eyes, was nibbling the short, 
sweet grass under its walls, confined by 
a long chain, hooked into the castle 
stones; a group of young people were 
reclining on a knoll in the sunshine, 
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reading and chatting by turns ; near 
them stood a groom, with a little gar- 
den pheton and white pony ; further 
on sat a fair and very graceful young 
matron, of one of England’s noblest 
houses, who was on a visit at Grants- 
town Manor, and was now busy with 
her pencil in transferring the whole 
scene to her sketch-book; and from 
the shadow of the castle came, like sil- 
ver bells, the pleasant voices of chil- 
dren at play, among which the heartiest 
and clearest was that of the young 
chief, the son and heir of the Mac 
Giolla Phadruig, a nice and intelligent 
little lad, with a bright eye, a frank 
temper, and limbs as lithe and agile as 
a highlander. He is something of an 
antiquary, too, and can tell the legend 
of almost every castle on his father’s 
property in his own childish way. 

Now the breeze is rising, and curl- 
ing the wavelets on the lake; the 
waterhens are sailing out from amidst 
the reeds ; the dragonflies are alight- 
ing on the hedges; the long ivy waves 
and sways in the wind, till the castle 
seems a thing of green and jubilant 
life ; the amber-tinted clouds sail slow- 
ly up the sky; the trout are springing 
and leaping, and dimpling the lake 
where it is in shelter; and the castle 
stretches a longer shadow to the east ; 
and, as Milton says — 


“ The greyhooded even, 
Like a sad votarist in palmer’s weeds, 
Rises from hindmost wheel of Phebus’ wain,” 


as, standing by this black and profound 
lake, and under this grey ruin, I 
breathe a farewell to fair Ossory and 
its rich plains and fertile pastures, 
its bright streams, and lawns, and 
leas, and broad rivers, and many an 
ancient cell, and storied window, and 
broken archway ; its rath, and tower, 
and tree, and shattered monastery, and 

roud historic castle—would that they 

ad an ablerhand than mine tochronicle 
their story —and many a kind heart, 
and gentle voice, and accomplished 
mind—farewell. 

I am, dear Mr. Poplar, your faith. 
ful servant, 

B 
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Letters from King Edward VI. 


Hetters from Ring Edfoard the Sixth 


TO BARNABY FITZPATRICK. 


Copies of Seven Original Letters from King 
Edward VI, to Barnaby FitzPatrick. 
Strawberry Hill. Printed in the year 
MDCCLXXII. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
BY HORACE WALPOLE. 


“The following seven letters, written by 
King Edward VI. to his favourite, Barnaby 
FitzPatrick, were first announced to the 
public by Dr. Fuller, in his Church History,* 
in which he printed one whole letter and 
part of another. Strype, in the second vo- 
lume of his Memorials, likewise mentions 
them, but probably on the sole authority of 
Fuller. 

“The originals having been carefully pre- 
served in the family of FitzPatrick, the pre- 
sent Earl of Upper Ossory has permitted 
me to print a certain number of copies at 
my own press, 

“These letters and the young King’s 
Diaryt indicate that application to govern- 
ment from which so much was expected by 
his subjects and contemporaries. ‘There is 
nothing puerile in either, nor the slightest 
symptoms of a mind perverted by flattery, 
or taught to feel the arrogant royalty of 
his condition. He speaks with modesty of 
the acts of his government, as directed by 
his guardians, and says, it was settled, it 
was appointed, &c. Perhaps still 
more glory is due to his tutors and servants 
for not having corrupted him. 

“In one point he seems to have missed 
an opportunity of conciliating our affections. 
I allude to the cold indifference with which 
he speaks of the death of his uncle the Pro- 
tector, as he has done too in his Journal, 
where, with the same unfeeling exactness, 
he notes down the condemnation and death 
of his other uncle the admiral.t In a 
Journal this may be excused. . - In 
a private letter to his dearest friend, there 
is methinks a strange want of tenderness, at 
least of compassion, for so near a relation, 
that does not prejudice one in favour of the 
Prince. If one may be allowed to form 
conjectures on a character from such ad- 
vanced blossoms, I should suspect his hu- 


manity was not so mature as his under- 
standing. It is at least a strong presump- 
tion that Fuller bad no reason for supposing 
that the King’s consumption was occasioned 
by grief for the death of his uncle.§ It is 
more to the honour of the favourite, that 
though his hopes were dashed so early by 
the death of his royal patron, he proved a 
brave, useful, and loyal subject to the two 
next successors, and of unshaken attach- 
ment to the Protestant cause in his own 
country. 

“ Barnaby FitzPatrick was the heir of a 
most ancient and illustrious race, being eldest 
son of Bernard Barnaby, or Brian Mac Gill 
Patrick, Chief of Dpper Ossory, and head 
of a family, who boast a descent from the 
first Milesian King of Ireland. The very 
remote date of the pretension is a presump- 
tion of the greatest antiquity. This Mac- 
Gill Patrick making his submission in 1537 
to the King’s Commissioners for the settle- 
ment of Ireland, it was indentured with him, 
that he should be Baron of Cowhill or Cas- 
tleton, and have the Lands of Upper Ossory 
granted to him at the yearly acknowledg- 
ment of three pounds to the Crown. He 
was created Baron of those of lands, 33rd of 
Henry VIII.|| 

“ By the Lady Margaret, eldest Daughter 
of Pierce Earl of Ormond, he had four sons, 
of whom Barnaby his heir was the Favourite 
of King Edward, and the person to whom 
the following letters are addressed. 

“We are told by Fuller that he used to 
be beaten for the king, when the latter de- 
served it: an evasion more destructive in a 
royal education than ever in that of a 
common child of quality, as leading directly 
to that pernicious maxim, ‘A king can do 
no wrong,’ a sure lesson for teaching him 
to do a great deal; and not compensated by 
making his ministers responsible, who in 
their turn find other proxies to receive their 
stripes. To FitzPatrick, at least, the cor- 
rection was salutary, and laid the foundation 
of those excellent qualities, by which he 
afterwards distinguished himself. From the 
King’s own Journal we learn that Sir Ro- 
bert Dudley and Barnabe (by which name 








* Book vii. p. 409. 


Printed in the second volume of Burnet’s “ History of the Reformation.” 
Also the Lord Ludley, Admiral of England, was condemned to death, and died in 
March ensuing. Page 6 of the Journal in the Appendix of Burnet’s “ History of the 


Reformation.” 
Page 425. 


Lodge's “‘ Peerage of Ireland,” vol. ii. p. 241. 
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alone his Majesty always mentions him)* 
were sworn two of the ordinary Gentlemen 
(of the Privy Chamber). The latter was 
soon after sent to France to accompany the 
Lord Admiral Clinton, who was to represent 
the King as godfather to a new-born son of 
Henry II. At that court King Edward 
destined him to stay a year, to learn the 
language, to inform his Majesty of events, 
and to improve himself in the art of war. 
The King gave him instructions drawn up 
with his own hand, very sober and very 
singular, for he allows him to take a pen- 
sion from the French King, if it should be 
offered to him.t 

“ Barnaby went to France in October, 
1551, and in December was presented to the 
King, who treated him with distinction, as 
may well be believed, since that court was 
earnestly seeking to engage Edward in their 
war with the Emperor. 

“ In September of the following year Ed- 
ward ordered his favourite to return, hav- 
ing in the interim bestowed on him two 
abbeys, and confirmed to him the grant of 
his father’s lands. 

“The death of his royal master did not 
enervate the spirit of FitzPatrick ; he dis- 
tinguished himself against Sir Thomas Wyat, 
who, I am sorry for the former's sake to say, 
fell in as good a cause as that of any more 
successful revolution, his insurrection being 
levelled against the Queen’s match with 
Philip 1I., the most destructive plan ever 
formed against the saws and liberties of 
this country. 

“In 1558, Fitzpatrick was knighted by 
the Duke of Norfolk, for his bravery at the 
siege of Leith, and the next year was pre- 
sent in the first Parliament of Queen Eliza- 
beth held in Dublin. 

“His behaviour during her reign, in 
support of ber authority against the great 
Irish chiefs, who sought to shake off the 
English yoke, is celebrated with the highest 
eucomiums by the Lord Deputy Sidney.f 
His activity and prudence kept the districts 
under his care in perfect tranquillity ; his 
caution and valour procured the overthrow 
and death of the great Rory Oge O’More, 
who had given so much disturbance to the 
English Government. His disinterested ge- 
nerosity would accept no reward but one 
hundred pounds, which he distributed among 
the victorious soldiers of his kerne. 

“In 1579, Barnaby, who (I ought to 
have said) had succeeded to the honour of 
Upper Ossory, marched with the Lord De- 
puty against another Irish chieftain, James 
FitzMaurice, who had brought over some 
Spaniards. For this service he received a 
pension from England, and other gifts, and 
the Lord Deputy represented him to his suc- 


* Afterwards Earl of Leicester. 
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cessor as a model and exemplar of a perfect 
Commander. 

“He married Joan, daughter of Sir Ro- 
land Eustace, Viscount Baltinglass; and 
dying about September, 1581, left only one 
daughter and heiress, Margaret, first wife 
of James Lord Dunboyne; his barony de- 
scended to Florence, his brother. 

** These few notices of a man, who made 
so great a figure by his merit, after he had 
missed making a more showy one by favour, 
would, I thought, be satisfactory to such as 
shall peruse these letters. For them, pro- 
bably, no apology will be thought necessary ; 
on the contrary, I will conclude with a pas- 
sage from Fuller, pointed out to me by an 
eminent antiquary§ and friend of mine. 

“Jf Papists superstitiously preserve the 
fingers, teeth, yea locks of hair of their 
pretended saints, wonder not if I prize the 
smallest reliques of this gracious Prince, 

“ Horack WALPOLE, 

“ Strawberry Hill, Sept. 30, 1771." 


ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM KING ED- 
WARD VI. TO BARNABY FITZPATRICK. 


LETTER I. 


* Suo clarissimo, &c., 
Amantissimo Barnabas.” 


“Tibi ingentes gratias ago, me clarrissime 
Die Barnaba quia ad me seripseris. Yerum 
etiam ut tibi referrem Literas quauq. Tempus 
vix sufficiat, ne ingratus viderer ad to scripsi 
literas has, ut etiam tibi dicerem me roga- 
visse avunculum meum ut vos accersere 
posse, eumgq. velle to adesse cras. Saluta D. 
or & D. Br. dicasq. Tempus mihi deesse ut 
ad eos scriberem. Vale 9° Maij, Die mer- 
curii vesperi, Hora octava, secundd nove 
Lune. ‘Tui amantissimus. 

“FE. Rex.” 

(On the back of this first letter, which 
was probably written before Mr. FitzPatrick 
left England, are these different sentences, 
all seemingly in the hand with the letter 
and direction; but Lytere Regis is in 
another hand.) W. C. 

‘“* Meq. me causa doloris. 

“ Meaq mecii porto. 

“ Tacidit inSyllam qui vult evitare Carybden 
Tu ventre extenta judica de pingui Polenta, 
Nonne diavol amor, nonne est mala coda 

Cupido ? 

Que facit savios Hoies tot habere Pazzias.” 


LETTER Il. 
“ EpwaRD— 
“We have received your letters of the 
8th of this present monthe, whereby we un- 
derstand how you are wel entertained, for 


t V. Lodge, Ibid supra. 


§ The Reverend William Cole, who translated the letters and added the notes, 
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which we are right glad, and also how you 
have ben procured once to goe a pilgrimag. 
For which cause we have 
thought good to advertize 
you, that hereafter if any 
such chaunce happen, you 
shall desire Leave to goe to 
Mr. Picering or to Paris for 
your Business, and if that 
will not serve, to declare 
to some man of estimation 
with whom you are best 
acquainted, that as you are 
loth to offend the French 
King, because you have 
been so favourable used. So 
with sauf conscience you 
cannot doe anything, being brought up with 
me and bounde to obey my Lawes, also that 
you had commandmét from me to the con- 
trary. 

‘“‘ Furthermore you shal remember, whé 
you may conveniently be absent from the 
Court, to tarry w' S Pikering, 
and to be instructed by him how to use 
yourself. For women, as far forth as you 
may, avoyde their company. Yet if the 
French King commande you, you may some- 
times daunce, so measure be your meane. 
Els aplie yourself to riding, shoting, or 
Tennis, wt you honest Pames. Not forget- 
ting sometim, whé you have leasur, your 
lerning chefely reading of the Scripture. 
This i write, not doubting that you would 
have done sce though i had not written but 
te epurre yours « . + FY - - + Of 
1200 crownes you shall receive, either 
monthly or Quarterly by Bartholomew 
Campaign's Factor in Paris he hath warrant 
to receive it by here, and hath writte to his 
Factour to deliver it to you there. We have 
signed your Bill for wages of the Chamber 
which Fitzwilliams hath. Likewise we have 
sent a Letter into Ireland, to our Deputy, 
that he shall take surrender of your Father’s 
Landes, and to make again other Letters 
Patentes that these Landes shall be to him, 
you, and your Heires lawfully begotte for 
ever, adioyning thereto tow Religious Houses 
you spake for. 

“Little hath been done here sins you 
went, but the Duks of Somerset arraignment 
of Felonious Treason, and the musters of 
the new erected gendarmerie. 

“The Duke the first of this month was 
brought to Westminster Hall, where sate as 
Juge, or High Stuard my L* Treasawrour. 
26 Lordes of the Parliement went on his 
triall. Enditement was redd, wich were 
several. Some for Treason. Some for Trai- 
terous Felony. ‘Lhe Lawers redd how Paul- 
mer had confessed, that the Duke once 
minded, and made him prevy to raise the 
north, after to cal the Duke of Northumber- 
land, the marquis of Northampton, and the 
erle of Pembroke to a Feast, and so tou have 
slaine them, and to doe this thing (as it 
was to be thought) had levied men 100 at 


Yet if you be 
vehemently pro- 
eured you may 
goe as waiting on 
the King, not as 
entending to the 
abure, nor wil- 
lingly seeing the 
ceremonies, and 
so you loke on 
the masee but in 
the meaner season 
reade the Scrip- 
tures or som good 
Boke and give no 
Reveréce to the 
masse at all, 
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his House at London, which was scanned by 
the treason because unlawful assemblies for 
such Purposes was Treason by an act made 
in the last Sessions. Also how the Duke of 
Somers: minded to slay the Horses of the 
Gendarmes, and to raise London. Crane 
confessed also the murdering of the Lordes 
in a Banket. S Miles Partrig confessed the 
raising of London. Hammon his man having 
a watch at Greenwich of 20 weaponed mé, 
to resist if he had bé arrestid, and this con- 
fessed both Partrig and Paulmer. He an- 
swerid that whé he levid men at his House, 
he mét no such thing, but only to defend 
himself. The Rest very barly answerid. After 
debating of the matter from 9 a cloke to 
three the Lordes wét together, and there 
waying that the matter seamed only to 
touch there Lifes, although afterward more 
inconvenience might have followed, and that 
men might thinke they did it of malice ac- 
quitted him of High Treason, and condemn- 
ed him of Felony, wich he seemed to have 
confessed. He hearing the Judgment fell 
down on his knees, and thanked them for 
his open Triall. after he asked Pardon of 
the Duke of Northumberland, the Marquis 
&c. . . whom he confessed he mét to de- 
stroy, although before he swore vehemently 
to the contrary. The next day after he con- 
fessid how he had promised Bartiville to de- 
liver him out of Prison, if he wold kill the 
Duke of Northumberland. 

“The Musters was of 1,000 men of armes 
the 7 ofthis Present. They had noe Pages, 
Questrello, nor Demilaunces, but al wel 
armed; and soe horsed as was never sene, 
i dare say, 80 many good Horses, and soe 
wel armed Men. We thinke you shall see 
in Fraunce none like . Thus fare 
you well. From Westmyster the 20 De- 
cember, a.p. 1551.” 

[No direction appears to this second let- 
ter, which is partly printed by Fuller, from 
** Little hath been done here,” to the end.— 
W.C.]} 


LETTER III. 


‘* To our wel-beloved Servaunte Barnabe 
Fitzpatricke, one of the Gentlemen of 
our Privy Chamber, &c. 


“ Epwarp— 

“We have received your Lettres of the 
28 of December whereby we perceive your 
constancy, both in avoyding al kinds of 
Vices, and also in following al Thinges of 
Activity, or otherwise, that be honest and 
mete for a Gentleman, of the wich we are 
not a little gladde, nothing doubting your 
continuance therein. We understand also 
by certain Letters you sent to the Erle of 
Pembroke, and Mr. Vice Chamberlain, that 
ye have some Lakke of Mulettis, and that 
ye desire to haye sent to you some of ours. 
Whereupon we have considered that our 
Mulettis being old and lame, will doe you 
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but little Service, and at least lesse than 
good “ones bought there. Vor wich cause 
we have willed Bartholomew Campagne to 
deliver you 300 Crounes, by Exchaung, for 
the biing of your tow Mulettis over and be- 
sides your former allowance. Hier we have 
little Newes at this Present, but only that 
the Chaleng that ye hard of before your going 
was very well accomplished. At Tilte 
there came 18 Defendauntis; at Tournay 
20. ‘At Barrieres the fought 8 to 8 a 
Twelf Night. This last Christmas hathe 
bene well merely past. Afterwards there 
was rone a match at Tilk 6 to 6, wich was 
very well rone. 

“ Also because of the L, Riches Sikenes, 
the Bishop of Ely was made Chancellor of 
England, during the Parliament. 

“ Of late there hath been such a Tide here 
as hath overflown al Meadowes and Marshes, 
al the Isle of Dogges at Plumsted Marshe, 
al Sheppy Foulnes in Essex, and all the Sea 
Coast was quite drowned. We here that it 
hath done no lesse harme in Flanders, Hol- 
land and Zellaund, but much more, for 
Townes and Cities have been drowned. 

“ We are advertized out of Almaine, that 
Duke Moris is turned from the Emperour, 
and he with the Protestaunts levieth men, 
to deliver the old Duke of Saxe, and the 
Landsgrave out of Prison. 

“The Cause of our Slowness in writing 
this Letter hath been Lake of Messangers, 
else we had written before ‘Time. 

“Now shortly we shall prove how you 
have profited in the French Tongue, for 
within a while we will write to you in 
Frenche. ‘Thus we make an Ende, wishing 
you as much good as ourself. At Westmis- 
ter, the 25th of January, 1551. 

“T have since received your Letter of 
the 19th of this Instante, assuring you that 
iam the gladder, the oftener i here frome 
you.” 

(‘The address or direction is in the King’s 
writing. On the outside, in another band, 
is this:—25th of January, 1551, ffrom the 
King’s Matie.] 


LETTER IV. 


“ To our welbeloved Servant, Barnabe 
Fitzpatrike. 
* EpwAaRD— 

“We have received your Letters, dated 
at Paris, the 12th of this Instaunt, and also 
Mr. Pikeringes Letter written to our trustie 
and welbeloved cousin the Duke of Northum- 
berland, on your Behalf, whereby we per- 
ceive both the great Preparacion for the 
Warres wich the French King. . . . - 
maketh, and also how shed of all 
things we . . goe such a journey, so 
that he h, that your Costes will 
not be bo . . under three Hundred Pounds. 
Whereupon we have given order to Bartho- 
lomew Campaigne for to deliver you in 
Paris 800 French Crounes, over and besides 
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al moneys sent you heretofore, and besides 
your diet. Also, whereas you seme to find 
a Lake for the Moilettis, ther was appointed 
to you 300 French Crownes, for the being 
of the same, because they could not be wel 
transported. Also order is gevin for your 
Horsis to be carrid over to yéu, wich Dili- 
gence wich we trust shal like you wel. 
ewe. s more to you, but to wil 
you not to live toe sumptuously, as an Am- 
bassadour, but so as your Proporcion of 
Living may serve you we meane, because 
we know many will resort to you, and de- 
sire to serve you, itold you how many i 
thought convenient you should kepe. 

“ After you have orderid your Thinges at 
Paris, goe to the Courte, and learne to have 
more Intelligence if You cane, and after to 
the Warris, to learne somewhat to serve us, 

“Newes from hense i shal write you, 
when you send us some, in the meane sea- 
son none but that (Thankes be to God). 
Alis wel for the Present. Fare you well. 
Frome Westmister, the 25th of February, 
Anno Dni, 1551.” 

[This letter is much worn by frequent 
doubling and folding: it is directed by the 
King himself.—W. C.] 


LETTER V. 


* To our trustie and welbeloved Servant 
Barnabie Fitzpatric. 


“ EpwaRD— 

“The causis whi we have not hitherto 
written unto you, have partly be the Lakke 
of a convenient messenger, partly because 
we ment to have some things worthie writ- 
ing ere we wold write anything. And 
therefore being now almost in the middel 
of our Journey, wich we have undertaken 
this Somer, we have thought good to ad- 
vertise how, sins our last letters, dated at 
Greenwich, we departed from and toward a 
thing, far contrary to that wherein, as we 
perceive by your diligét advertisement, you, 
and the Country you are in, ar occupied. 
For whereas you al have bé occupied 
in killing of your Enemies, in long March- 
ings, in pained Journeys, in extreme Heat, 
in sore Skirmishings, and divers assaultes ; 
we have bé occupied in killing of wild 
Bestes, in pleasant Journeys, in good Fare, 
in viewing of fair Countries, and rather have 
sought how to fortifie our owne, thé to spoyle 
another man’s. 

“And being this determined ca to Gil- 
ford, from thés to Petworth, and so to 
Condray, a goodly House of Sir Anthony 
Browne's, where we were marvelously, yea, 
rather, excessively banketted. From thés 
we went to Halvenaker, a pretty House be- 
sides Chichester. From thés we went to 
Warblington, a faire House of Sir Richard 
Cottons, and so to Whalta, a faire old great 
House, in times past the Bishop of Win- 
chester’s, and now my Lo Treasourour's 
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House, In all theis Places we had both 
good Hunting and good Chere. From thés 
we went to Portismouth Towne, and there 
viewed, not only the Towne itself, and the 
Haven, but also divers Bulwarkes, as Cha- 
tertous, Haselford, w‘ other. In viewing of 
wich we find the Bulwarkes chargeable, 
massie, wel rampared, but ill-fashioned, ill 
flanked, and set in unmete Places, the 
Towne weake in comparison of that it 
ought to be, to houge great (for w'in 
the wallies ar faire and large closis 
and much vacant Rome), the Haven 
notable, great, and standing by nature 
easie to be fortifiel; and for the more 
strength thereof we have devised two strong 
castellis on either side of the Have, at the 
mouth, thereof; for at the mouth, the Have 
is not past tenscore over ; but in the middle, 
almost a mile over; and in length, fora 
mile and a-hauf, hable to beare the greatest 
Ship in Christendome. From this we went to 
Tichfield, the erle of Southamption’s House, 
and so to Southampton Towne. The Citi- 
sens had bestowed for our coming great cost 
in painting, repairing, and rampairing of their 
Wallis. The Towne is ansome, and for the 
Bigness of it, as faire Houses as be at Lon- 
don. The Citizens made great chere, and 
many of them kept costly Tables. From 
Southampton we came to Beuley, a little vil- 
lage in the middel of the new Forest; and 
so to Christchurch, another little Towne in 
the Forest, where we now be; and having 
advertised you of all this, we think it not 
good to trouble you any further, wt news of 
this Countrye, but only that at this time the 
most part of England (thankis be to God) is 
clere of any dangerouse or infeciouse sick- 
ness. We have received al your Letters of 
the 26th of May, the 19th of June, and the 
1st of August. Thus Fare you well. From 
Christchurch, the 22nd of August.” 

[On the outside of this fifth Letter (which 
is printed by Fuller) in another Hand, from 
the direction and letter, both in the King’s 
writing, is this, From the King. W.C.] 

LETTER VI. 
“ To Barnaby Fitz Patrick. 


“ EpwARD— 

“ After our right harty Recommendacions 
unto you, this shall be to signifie to you, 
how y! aswel upd consideracion of your long 
absence from us, one holle Yere almost being 
expired; as also for divers other causes as 
thereunto moving, wich you shall the per- 
fectlier know at your coming hither, we have 
thought good to cal you Home again at this 
Present, with as much expedition as you 
w' your ease can conveniently make. And 
for that Purpose, you, or Mr. Pikering for 
you (if you so think good), to declare to the 
French King, that wheare you have waited 
on his Majesty for this yere past, now con- 
sidering the deadd Time of the yeare, for 
Warris draweth nere, you are determined to 
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repair Homeward to your Conntre, to visit 
your Frendes, declaring that for your part, 
you wil at any other time, whé he shall have 
nede w* leave of your Master, searve him w* 
al you can make w* other such good wordes, 
requiring his Majestie’s good leave for the 
same Purpose, wich whé you have, you shal 
repair to our Presence w* as much hast as 
conveniently you can make. 

“For occurrences here we leave to write 
the, bicause of your soone accesse he- 
ther, save only that we, sins our last Letters, 
dated at Christchurch, the 7th of August, 
we have seen our Townes of Salisbury and 
Winchester, Newberry and Reading, and so 
returned to this Castle in good Health. Fur- 
ther for sickness, i heare of no Place where 
any Sweat or Plage hath reighed, but only 
at Bristowe, and in the Countre nere about. 
Some suspected it to be among a few in the 
Towne of Poole, in Dorsetshire, but i thinke 
rather not. For i was win three miles of it, 
and lesse, and yet no ma feared it; and thus 
God have you in his keeping. Writte at our 
Castle of Windsowr, the 24th Day of Sep- 
tember, the Sixth Yeare our Raigne, A°. Dni 
1552.” 

[Query if his Majesty did not make a mis- 
take, when he says, as above, that his last 
letter, dated from Christchurch, was of the 
7th of August? Iam satisfied it is dated 
August 22, as the original letter is before me. 
It is hardly probable that he continued there 


from August 7 to 22; and even then the 7th 
could not be the last letter, as this of the 
22nd was later. On the back of this letter, 
but not in the King’s hand, no more than 
the direction, is, The Kinge’s Ma*!® Letters 
by France, y¢ Post y* of September. W. C.] 


LETTER VII. 


“ To our wel beloved Servant, Barnabe 
Fitzpatrick. 
“ Epwarp— 

“ Having now dispacht one of our Em- 
bassadour for certein our affaires, we have 
thought by him to write unto you, how we 
hitherto hearing that the French King ra- 
ther seeketh to kepe Home thé to rescue his 
Townes, do now looke for you here shortly. 
And we therfore writ this letter to you, bi- 
cause you might understand that we geave 
you leave to cum H6 at such Time, and upon 
such occasion, as unto you and our Embas- 
sadour shal be thought. 

‘* Séde me word, or bring Tidings yourself, 
wither our Letter of the last Month, sent by 
Mons, Villandry, became to your Handes. 
And thus we bidde you Farewell. Frd 
Westmister, the 14th of November, A®. Dni 
1552.” 

[On the back of this seventh and last let- 
ter, in a different hand from the direction 
and letter, both of which are in the King’s 
own writing, From the King’s Majesty. The 
seal of Red War is rubbed off. W. C.] 
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Morron left me to draw my own moral, 
and form my own surmises, from the 
episode narrated in the three preced- 
ing chapters of this history, and I leave 
the reader to do the same. Though 
not impossibly the pith and marrow of 
such moral may lie in the remark, that 
** Human Nature is a great scoundrel” 
—an observation which Morton him- 
self re-echoed, when, not long after his 
arrival at Paris, he summarily dismissed 
his new servant, the Frenchman with 
the delicate susceptibilities, for sundry 
little proofs of rascality which he was 
not slow in developing. 

** My chief reason for this step, how- 
ever,” said Morton, ‘‘ was, that the 
man having several times assured me 
that he had no sort of notion where 
Co » his former princeps atque pa- 
tronus, was now living, I subsequently 
discovered him to be in close corres- 
pondence with the Count. No doubt, 
poor Roseville had causes no less justi- 
fiable than my own for slighting my 
fine gentleman's feelings, in requesting 
him, with little or no hesitation, to go 
hang himself.” 

At Paris, I heard, indeed, much of 
the Count—his brilliant, extravagant 
way of life; his charm of manner, and 
consequent successes; his dare-devil 
behaviour ; his box at the opera; his 
black horse; his three duels; his Jiai- 
sons with Mesdames B » and 
Cc » and D ; and his more- 
than-half surmised league with the de- 
vil himself. But the to me important 
news was, that he had not long ago 
departed for the land of Pyramids with 
a mysterious companion, supposed to 
be a lady in disguise, and was to be 
found, with many other mysteries, in 
the far east. 

About the mysterious companion I 
made every possible inquiry, but with 
no satisfactory result. The informa- 
tion I received on that head was all 
vague, and most of it ridiculous. Some 
described the lady or gentleman (sex 
being unknown) as a sort of Gulnare; 
others averred it was C ’s atten- 
dant imp, with whom, indeed, the 
wicked Count’s fate was, after some 
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mystic method, inseparably united— 
his Asmodeus and hench-fiend ! 

These fables came, I was, on further 
research, given to understand, from 
certain somnambulistic phenomena of 
trance and dream, said to have been 
often developed by this mysterious in- 
dividual ; but, after all investigation, 
I was almost obliged to regard the 
whole character as a myth, such as 
have, since the beginning of things, 
been associated with all great person- 
ages, and was likely, in the end, to 
leave C ’s very existence as doubt- 
ful as that of Theseus, Homer, and 
Zoroaster. 

*¢ In the east, in the remote east,” I 
said ; * perhaps in the very shadow of 
the sphynx—the mystery will now sure- 
ly be unravelled.” 

So I wrote a long letter to the dear 
old parson, telling him all that I had 
heard, and done, and was going to do; 
packed up my small baggage, wrote to 
my banker, and set out for the king- 
doms of Osiris and Isis. 

This, the most adventurous part of 
my life, must, however, form a mere 
blank in the history I am relating to 
you, for the details thereof are wholly 
extraneous to the great core of its in- 
terest. Yet could I, as a Mussulman 
his beads, string easily together great 
threads of pearl and amber. Rare 
things, indeed, did I, in my head, bear 
back with me to Europe, enough to 
cram whole curiosity-shops of memory : 
— Orange hearts of mighty sunsets ; 
camel-bells and jatagans ; breezes from 
the Golden Horn; sunshine from the 
mosque of St. Sophia; starlight from 
the pyramid of Cheops ; Mumbo-jum- 
bo architecture from the Nile; but, 
above all,—for I travelled far enough 
to see it once, on one magnificent mid- 
night in the desert,—the great southern 
cross itself, the king of constellations ! 

Notwithstanding all this, I never 
came up with my quarry. Indeed I 
began to have some not very pleasant 
suspicions that I was hunting an ignis 
fatua. There was, to be sure, ever- 
more in advance of me some one or 
two days’ journey, as I ascertained 
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from the Arabs, a splendid howadgee, 
munificent in his march, and honoured 
of all the wild tribes. Him I fondly 
believed to be my Lara-Count; but [ 
never came up with him, notwithstand- 
ing innumerous urgent entreaties to my 
Dragoman and his folk, and very ex- 
travagant offers of increased salaries. 
Evermore was this Flying-Dutchman 
of a howadgee dimly in the distance, 
to be heard of as invariably some one 
or two days’ journey in advance, and 
no more. 

At Smyrna I was attacked, on my 
way back to Europe, with a terrible 
fever, which laid me completely pros- 
trate, and suspended my wanderings 
for many eactithe, By the time I was 
sufficiently recovered from this attack 
to travel, I had forgotten all about the 
howadgee, who indeed was no longer 
to be “heard of; and thus, with shat- 
tered health and but poor spirits, I be- 
gan slowly to retrace my steps west- 
ward. 

Ina golden, warm afternoon of the 
soft Italian autumn [ arrived at Rome. 
Blessed be the day and hour! Rome 
surely is the city for disappointed men. 
There the harshest outlines of this raw 
present are evermore blended into the 
serene and fathomless azure of the twi- 
lit and infinite past, whose ghost-cities 
are of stars and clouds, and wherein is 
no sound. Who, amid the ruins of 
the Colosseum, but forgets the jar and 
fret of his narrow, noisy days? Nota 
footstep that falls on a Roman pave- 
ment but echoes centuries back into 
the past. I had never before been at 
Rome; yet did the whole city seem to 
me familiar. Nothing struck me with 
surprise. It seemed to me, indeed, as 
though, in some forgotten ante-natal 
dream, I had visited the place. This 
was one of those strange feelings I 
never yet accounted for, which often 
cling about the mind, and puzzle all 
reason. 

Suddenly, however, in walking down 
that street which leads to the ancient 
Forum, it flashed upon me that exactly 
such a street had 1 traversed in that 
strange dream which I have already 
related to you, wherein I seemed to be 
wandering somewhere with the walking 
corpse of my wife’s sister. The same 
sky above, the same ruins around, the 
same silence and desolate beauty! Here 
had Classicism and the glittering train 
of all the Cmsars passed and reeled 
away—a dying pageant! Here, too, 
had rolled the feudal deluge from the 
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forests of the north —barbaric surges 
of Hun, and Aleman, and Goth, and 
Lombard, and Frank, sweeping bare 
and clean the world for Christ’s high 
creed—fresh ideas, new men. Here 
Astolphus, “ like a lion roaring” (velut 
leo furens), had threatened the pale 
ope, and all but. Arianised Rome. 
Tere had marched King Pipin, with 
his black-bearded heroes, to lay at the 
feet of St. Peter the keys of kingdoms. 
Here now did I hear the bare-footed 
friars chanting hymns under the walls 
of the Pantheon. Such things are and 
have been here. Then I bethought 
me of Gibbon musing among the ruins 
of the Colosseum, and how here first 
arose within his mind the magnificent 
conception of his great work, And 
then of all those great sorrowful souls 
that had, by instinct as it were, come 
to this city of ruins—earth’s disinherit- 
ed kings! Poor proud Byron, “ griev- 
ing with the dart he drave;” and 
Shelly, he that spake “ with the tongue 
of angels.” 

Thus, I suppose unconsciously, my 
thoughts had led my steps; for to- 
wards the last hour of yellow daylight 
I found myself in the shadow of the 
great pyramidal tomb of Caius Sestus, 
which overlooks the little English 
burial-ground, wherein now moulders 
all that was “of frail mortality ” in 
that starriest of poets. 

T entered the cemetery, and sat down 
beside the grave of Shelly. Now, in- 
deed, that flat grey slab of stone, un- 
der which repose those ashes, is crack- 
ed sadly, and defaced, and choked with 
moss and weeds; and near it has grown 
up a great sepulchral edifice of marble, 
heavy with urns and cupids—a purse- 
proud thing, looking all out of coun- 
tenance the simple stone beside it. 

Is there indeed among all our coun- 
trymen and women in that great city 
of Rome none that will spare a few 
bajochi to do honour to their poet’s 
grave—even were it but a wreath of 
immortelles they gave to lie upon the 
tomb ? 

As I sat here, in the twilight, think- 
ing sweet and bitter thoughts, I was 
suddenly startled by the sound of a 
woman’s voice—a voice of silveriest 
melody—singing, in some remote angle 
of the burial-ground, a song of which 
I could not catch the words. The 
notes, however, were most melodious, 
clear, and bell-like. It seemed as 
though the silence were sprinkled over 
with a cool refreshing spray of musical 
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sounds. I looked curiously all around, 
but could not discover the singer. My 
eye fell upon the grave beside me. 
There I read the words— 


** Nothing of him doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange." 


I could almost fancy that it was the 
voice of the spirit-poet that I heard, 
singing, as it were, pheenix-like, over 
his own ashes. 

Soon, however, the music ceased, 
and I rose up, and followed the direc- 
tion of the sound. On turning an an- 
gle in the wall, I perceived sitting on 
the grass at some distance, and clear- 
outlined against the waning light, the 
figure of a young woman. She was 
dressed in white, and a large straw 
hat concealed her face from me. As 
I paused, on beholding her, with a 
sudden reverent feeling, she began to 
sing again. Now, however, I was near 
enough to catch the words distinctly, 
and, to my surprise, they were in Eng- 
lish. Even if I had not since often 
heard those words, I think I could yet 
repeat them to you, so clearly did they 
rest in my memory. Here, however, 
I have them copied out.” 

Morton then showed me a paper, 
written and entitled thus:— 


“ The Song of the Lady whom I heard 
singing in the English burial-ground at 
Rome, near the tomb of Caius Sestus, 


** SONG. 


“ Out of her heart the snowdrop grows 
(Ah! me) 
In sweet green England over the sea ; 
And the bramble-rose that o’er her blows 
I shall not see. 


“ The dew that wets the violets, 
And the pensive-leaved pale primrose 
there, 
All thro’ the night falls down so light, 
So light, it frets 
No tress of her golden hair. 
And neither starshine, nor yet moonlight, 
Wake her out of her sleep all night. 
She sleeps so well that she forgets 
Our foolish care. 


“The garden I love, and the cherry-tree, 
And the musk-rose that aches to the heart 
with the bee; 
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And the daisies that nod o’er the church- 
yard sod ; 

And the quiet blue steeple that looks up at 
30d ; 

And the book that my father read to me 

(In dear green England over the sea), 

When the swallows dipp’d, twittering, by 
two and by three, 

Thro’ the porch muffled up in the sweet 
briony, 

And I was a little child on his knee, 

I shall not see. 


“T can only guess how my father looks, 

Poring over his ancient books ; 

And the long green grasses bend and wave, 

And the violet blows on my sister’s grave; 

And the long white lily that swung with the 
bee ; 

And the swallows—the same old company 

No doubt; and the rose and the cherry-tree; 

And the daisies under the churchyard wall; 

And the true, kind people all, 

In my green England over the sea— 

Do they think of me?” 


Scarcely had she ceased singing, 
when a man, wrapped closely in a long 
cloak, emerging from behind the but- 
tress in the wall, approached the lady, 
and, stooping down, entered into con- 
versation with her. I did not hear 
what was said; but a few moments 
afterwards they both quitted the ground 
together. I followed them mechani- 
cally at some distance, and saw them 
enter a close carriage that was waiting 
in the road. The man pulled down 
the blinds in the windows immediately, 
and the carriage turned through the 
gate and drove into the town, where I 
soon lost sight of it. 

A strange apprehension possessed me 
that the man whom I had seen mufflied 
in the cloak mighthave been the Count, 
There was, indeed, something in his 
slight figure, and haughty, impatient 

ait, that strongly resembled C—~. 
Vhat then? In such case, could the 
singer, indeed, have been Geraldine ? 
How much was there in the words of 
the song which seemed to answer yes 
to these surmises. The next day I 
made every inquiry about Count 
C—~—, and ascertained, indeed, that 
he had left Rome early that very morn- 
ing, en route for Florence. Thither I 
hastened to follow him. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


*« Have you seen the handsome Cour- 
lander?” said a young lady, with 
agitated ringlets, to her friend. They 


were both standing near me. It was 
at the Duchesa S’—z—i’s, who, as 
everybody knows, is the last descen- 
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dant of that great Florentine family, 
whose early founder fell in prison by 
his own right hand. 

** What ?—who ?”’ said the other. 

**Oh, the celebrated Count C 7 
you know, who has done all those 
wicked things. Dear me, there he 
is!” 

I looked up, and indeed beheld, at 
the further end of the room, the wicked 
Count himself. He was talking to a 
young girl, with soft, brown Saxon 

air and blue eyes, which had a fa- 
tigued and somewhat supercilious look 
in them. Now and then, however, as 
at intervals the Count stooped down 
and seemed to address her with a gay 
earnestness, they brightened and flash- 
ed, those eyes, out of their listless, 
languid light. 

I had not seen C since that old 
summer evening when, for the first 
time, I enteredt he little village down 
yonder, a boy, with all the unattempted 
golden future lying far off, as it were, 
under the crimson sunset. How the 
lost beauty of that scene and time 
grew up before my eyes visibly once 
more! I could almost feel the boy’s 
heart beating in me still. The glit- 
tering lights, the perfumed chamber, 
the human voices, the white muslin 
pinnacles, with foolish heads a-top of 
them, even the young lady with the 
tremulous curls in never-ceasing emo- 
tion—all, as though touched by the 
wand of a wizard, flickered strangely, 
and forthwith faded out of sight. And 
in their stead, on a sudden, came the 
broad, bright highway, the merry little 
village, the gossips in the doorways, 
the whitewashed inn, with the golden 
lion swinging over the porch — the 
broad, umbrageous limes ; the evening 
whispering through them, the sun 
going down behind them—the one 
star, steadfast in the regions of the 
tender twilight overhead —the ivy- 
muffled church—the old man, the 
young girl, the pensive glory and 
mystery of youth! Such visions, like 
the tricks of a tregadour, did memory 
create without apparent mechanism, 
in one moment of time! And then 
came back to my mind the many event- 
ful weary years ebbed out since then ; 
on what a dreary ** bank and shoal of 
time” had they stranded me! A ship- 
wrecked man in a strange land, yet 
having, too, in the morning of my 
journey, coasted by isles of paradise— 
such isles, indeed, as those which are 


said to sink upon a sudden nto the 
bosom of the sea, and, with all their 
fruits and fragrance, and singing-birds, 
cease at once and for ever. And the 
bitter question came to me, as though 
a devil whispered it within me— 
** Wherefore, poor fool, that hast seen 
long ago the sun rise and set among 
the Hesperides, dost thou yet linger 
in such a desolate, dim Thule as this 
whereon thou art now fallen?” It 
seemed, truly, that my life’s account 
was ended—signed, and sealed, and 
folded, and sent in to the great judg- 
ment-hall of Eternity ; and here was 
I, empty-handed, foolish, waiting until 
to me ‘an a summons should be sent. 
Then, as the devil-voice within whis- 

ered again with querulous, terrible 
impatience, ‘* What dost thou here?” 
back grew the gorgeous walls, the 
lights, the human faces good and bad, 
and amongst them the colourless, thin, 
scornful face of the German. How 
that man was altered since I saw him 
last! ‘There was a pallid and weary 
look about his eyes ; the supercilious 
smile that used to flit over his thin 
lips was now wrinkled into perma- 
nence. ‘There were one or two grey 
hairs among his lustrous curls ; doubt- 
less, many more had been carefully 
eradicated. 

As I looked at him, I felt my heart 
swelling and my lips tightening, and 
to my rescue came an answer from 
the soul to that evil voice —‘* Even 
yet,” said the admonishing instinct, 
‘* there is a duty to fulfil, a deed to be 
done—some chapter yet to complete 
in that blurred and blotted history of 
thy life’s doings, even though it be but 
an episode ; for surely no single hour 
of life is vouchsafed without a reason 
and a requirement.” 

And here, if experience may give 
authority to speech, I boldly counsel 
thee, dear Pilgrim, in whatever Slough 
of Despond thou mayest peradventure 
have fallen, stand not oil Gonaatiines, 
‘* Where is duty that I may know 
her?” Stretch forth thy right hand, 
though even through the dark, and, 
lo! already her clasp is in thine, and 
she is pulling thee forward. 

While I was pondering in my mind 
whether it would be most advisable to 
meet or to avoid C for the pre- 
sent, I perceived a not unfamiliar face 
making its way across the crowd to- 
wards me. It was young Dawson’s, 
who was attached to the Legation at 
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Florence. I had known him from 
boyhood, and, deeming that he might 
very probably prove useful to me in 
the pursuit of the objects I had in 
view, I had called on him immediately 
after my arrival at Florence, and re- 
ceived, indeed, through him the invi- 
tation which brought me this night to 
the Duchesa’s. 

“Do you see,” said I, our first 
greeting over, “that man with the 
dark moustache at the further end of 
the room ?” 

**Oh, yes; that fellow C , the 
gare rascal in Europe, I think. 

0 you want to know him ?” 

**No; I indeed know something 
about him already—by reputation, that 
is; but can you tell me the name of 
the young lady he is talking so ?” 

*« With the light hair crépé? Yes. 
That is Miss Thornton, the great heir- 
ess—the best card in the room; they say 
she will have—but heaven knows; I 
have forgotten all about it already. Itis 
rather good fun. I must tell you that 
all humbler admirers of this young lady 
are kept at a distance—eclipsed, in- 
deed, by two brilliant satellites, that 
are to be seen hovering and mooning 
about her every night. There’s C . 
who they say has by this time much 
impoverished his great fortune, by the 
most unparalleled extravagances—he’s 








I was hot, and felt feverish and ex- 
cited, as, escaping from the crowded 
drawing-rooms of the Duchesa, I burst 
into the serene and magnificent king- 
dom of the night outside. O the mid- 
night of Italy! In gulfs and gorges 
of purple, sown thick and white with 
stars, hung the palpitating sky over 
the narrow streets. All was hushed. 
My own footfall was the only one that 
startled the pavement. The windows 
in the Palazzo I had left were ablaze 
with light. In long black trains, 
under the moon, the coachmen were 
all silent on their carriage-boxes. A 
single lamp was hung a-swing at the 
bottom of the street. I walked on as 
though I were in a fever-dream, neither 
knowing nor caring where I was going. 
After certain wanderings and turn- 
ings, such as a somnambule might make 
in an enchanted labarynth, so strange 
was my mood, I found myself at last 
in the middle of the Ponte Vecheo, the 


CHAPTER 





one; and that little fellow you see 
yonder, with the aquiline nose and the 
eager black eye—he’s the other ; the 
Marchese Giuntini, a character here. 
He plays much, and seldom or never 
loses—whist, ecarté, picquette, any- 
thing to pitch-farthing! How he will 
come off in this game I don’t know; 
but the two men, who, it is not diffi- 
cult to see, hate each other with good 
heart, have hitherto carefully avoided 
all cause of quarrel between them- 
selves, as though mutually mistrusting 
the event. Sometimes, indeed, they 
show their teeth, snarl a little, and 
then draw back, ‘ avoiding black death’ 
in Homeric-heroic fashion. Mean- 
while the young lady, who, I think, 
has as much heart as a pump-handle, 
delights to set them by the ears. 
Cc » indeed, I think she likes the 
best, or at least professes so; at any 
rate he is master just now, and the 
Italian fast falling out of favour. He 
is a violent fellow, likely to give the 
first blow ; and indeed there are such 
elements of combustion at the bottom of 
all this, that I should not be surprised 
to hear, soon or late, that a spark had 
fallen, and somebody was blown up. 
Nous verrons ! 

«© What can have become of poor 
Geraldine ?” I thought, but my heart 
was too heavy to inquire. 
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goldsmith’s quarter of the town, just 
under those flat arches which base the 
secret corridor that runs from the 
Grand-Ducal Palace to the Uffizzi. 
Dark on either side against the costly 
star-broidery of the night, stretched 
the long rows of irregular quaint 
houses and shops of the goldsmiths— 
such shops as, doubtless, under many 
a sunset, Benvenuto Cellini used to 
sit in, a ‘prentice, cursing, perhaps, 
his flute-playing. All was death-silent, 
save, indeed, where the Arno, draw- 
ing, as it were, its waters from the 
moon, lipped and rippled under the 
arches of the bridge; for full in the 
middle of the great archway hung the 
splendid midnight moon, without a 
flaw. The distant. mountains were 
fused into the silver and airy medium 
of the light, and looked unreal. To 
the left, the pillared arcades of the 
Uffizzi seemed also to draw in and 
suck up the moonshine. 
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As I stood gazing at this scene, 
framed like a magic picture by the 
black and solid arch, a low singing 
fell audibly and clear upon the silence. 
I should, indeed, have been dull if I 
had fuiled to recognise that voice—the 
very same that I had heard in the 
burial-ground outside the walls of 
Rome. I turned round in amaze- 
ment, and perceived, at no great dis- 
tance behind me, a light streaming 
through an open window in one of the 
old houses at the further end of the 
bridge—a tall, old house ; if you ever 
go to Florence you will easily recog- 
nise it. It formerly, indeed, belonged 
to the Knights Templars ; and not far 
from it, among the rooftops, rises .an 
old square house-tower—one of those 
few which have survived the Medicean 
era, and preserve to this day some 
semblance of old Florence. I ap- 
proached the house. A shadow ik 
ened the light in the window, which 
was high up, and I could see no more. 
The voice ceased, and resumed ; and, 
holding my breath, I heard this song : 


SONG. 


I. 
“In April’s lap I cast a seed— 
On tears and smiles she nurs’d it ; 
June loved the flower you called a weed, 
And half to blossom burst it. 


II. 
“T meant to rear this bud for you 
To wear upon your bosom, 
Because my tears were with the dew 
That kindled in the blossom. 


Ill. 


“ But, ere the leaves had fully split 
Their green-silk cradle even, 
An angel pluck’d and planted it 
Between the palms in heaven.” 


Again all was silent, and the shadow 
moved. I crept out of the shadow of 
the house, and looked up. Then my 
eyes met—but I could have sworn that 
I was surely dreaming. If one had 
then plucked me suddenly by the 
sleeve, and told me that my wife was 
yet living, and waited me at home, 
and was not really dead, but that all 
had been a bideous mistake, and that 
I had grieved in vain, I should not 
have believed him. How, then, could 
I believe the apparition of that face ? 
The moon shone full and steadfast over 
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it. The pale and perfect oval, the 
violet eyes, the golden hair, the full 
white marble throat! I stood there 
gazing wonderingly upwards, and 
seemed to be growing full and fuller 
of that face. She cast down her eyes— 
those eyes! They met my own; and 
we remained gazing mutely at each 
other, like disembodied spirits longing 
to converse, but which had not yet 
learned their new heaven-language. 
«« If I speak, indeed,”’ I thought, ‘‘ the 
dream will break.” Yet at last I 
could not help myself, and I shrieked 
out “ Madeline!” 

The woman, too, in the window 
gave a faint cry when I uttered that 
name. It had not passed my lips for 
years. It seemed to me natural that 
any one hearing it should cry out. 
She did not move, however, but re- 
mained looking at me trancedly. At 
last she said, in a voice almost like 
song, so low and musical was it, ‘* Who 
calls Madeline? She is not here; she 
is dead.” 

**Who, then,” I said, “ are you, 
that thus at midnight, in this strange 
land, usurp her semblance, to mock 
me, and cheat me back into my 
grief 2?” 

For I yet felt as though it were 
the ghost of my wife that I beheld. 
The voice, indeed, was different from 
hers—it was lower, and richer, and 
yet clearer ; but the face—could earth 
hold a face so like Madeline’s as this I 
was gazing at? 

«© I!” she answered slowly. ‘* They 
called me Geraldine; but all is so 
altered! Who is it that knew Made- 
line? Am I so changed that you 
cannot remember me? But neither 
do I you, indeed. It has been a weary 
while—no wonder! I am sick of new 
faces. Who are you?” 

** At last, then,” I cried in rapture, 
**the search of years is over! ral. 
dine—if indeed you be Geraldine, and 
no spirit from the grave—for heaven’s 
sake listen tome! I see now clearly 
that God himself has led me to you. 
And I have been over the world to 
meet you; and now - 

While 1 was speaking, a footstep 
sounded at the further end of the 
street, and seemed to grow nearer. 
The woman started—she waved her 
hand. I heard something drop at my 
feet. I stooped and picked it up; it 
was only a little nosegay of white 
roses. When I looked up, the window 
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was closed, the figure gone, the light 
darkened. The moon silvered the 
rayless window-pane, All was as a 
dream. ‘I shall wake soon,” [ 
thought.” But I yet held in my hand 
the white roses. 

Meanwhile asI lingered there, doubt- 
ing the very earth I trod on, that dis- 
tant footfall continued to approach, 
sounding each moment nearer and 
nearer to me. I walked on like a man 
who, in some hag-ridden dream, hur- 
ries from the fiend that pursues him 
through sleep. The footstep, too, 
seemingly increased in speed. I turned 
as a beast might do at bay, and a 
man, with a large flap-hat of felt, so 
slouched over his face as entirely to 
conceal his countenance, passed me at 
a rapid pace, then suddenly halted, 
made a half-step towards me, and 
seemed to be scrutinising me care- 
fully. I was about to accost him 
angrily, when he passed on, and over 
the bridge. 

There is upon this Goldsmith’s 
Bridge in Florence an odd-looking 
sort of tower, bedded into the wall of 
one of the houses that prop the arch 
which I have just been describing. 
The door of this tower, of massive 
oak-beams, striped and banded with 
iron, and knotted all over with knobs 
and nails, is generally left wide open, 
and leads to a narrow stone stairway, 
on the first landing-square of which, 
however, a second door, which I have 
never seen open, forbids a further en- 
trance. The use and meaning of this 
old porch-tower I never was able to 
ascertain, but I believe that it has 
some connexion with the covered pas- 
sage above, of which I have just now 
made mention. 

I don’t know why I have described 
so minutely these little details; but 
the events of that strange night have 
stamped them all with permanent dis- 
tinctness in my memory. Often, I 
doubt not, in your ramblings about 
Florence, should you ever go there, 
you will pass that building; often, 
perhaps, sit, as I did that night, upon 
the steps, to watch the sunset or the 
moonrise, for from no other point 
does the town open upon a more mag- 
nificent theatre of the heavens. If 
this should come to pass, remember, 
as you look about you, these things I 
am telling you of. 

1 had movd back to the arch, and 
stood vacantly gazing at the great 
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moon through it, when I heard the 
footsteps again sounding up the bridge. 
Again the same figure passed me, 
halted irresolutely, and repassed. This 
happened three or four times, the man 
walking up and down as though he 
were sentinel of the bridge. At last 
he came up to me, and, with some 
hesitation in his manner, whispered 
something into my ear. I could not 
catch the words; they seemed to be 
in French. I turned round, and the 
man, hastily drawing down his hat far- 
ther over his countenance, with some 
murmur of apology, passed on. I 
listened to the sound of his footfall 
growing distant and faint, till at last 
all was silent again, and not a sound 
upon the night but that of the water 
under the bridge. 

I tried to shake off from my brain a 
drowsy sense of wonder that numbed 
and oppressed it— a sense, too, of 
something evil and ominous about to 
be revealed to me—but in vain, The 
moon was shining full up the stairs of 
the tower, and 1 went and sat down 
upon the topmost step, for the lower 
door was set wide open. I don’t know 
how long an interval of time may have 
passed by — perhaps somewhat more 
than half-an-hour — as I sat thus list- 
lessly, when again I heard footsteps 
approaching, and, before I could rise, 
two men, passing before the open door- 
way at the foot of the stairs, stopped 
and leaned over the iron bar which 
threads and fences the three upper 
arches of the bridge. It was now im- 
possible to descend the stairs without 
being heard and seen; I had indeed no 
inclination to move, but felt rooted 
and fastened to the stone where I sat 
quietly. In one of the two persons 
below I recognised the man who had 
but lately accosted me in so singular a 
manner; the other, there was no mis- 
taking—it was Count C ° 

«1 tell you,” said the Count’s com- 
panion—he spoke in French—* I tell 
you, that not an hour ago I saw the 
Englishman upon this bridge; he was 
standing not far from this very place. 
Ieven at first mistook him for you, 
and spoke to him ; and when he turned 
round, the moon showed me his face 
distinctly.” 

There was something in the voice of 
the speaker not unfamiliar to me, but 
I could not recall where I had heard 
it before. 

**T dare say,” replied the other. “I 
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know he is here, and indeed saw him 
to-night. So much the better. You 
must see to this. Here is the packet 
which you are to deliver into his own 
hands, to-morrow, if possible.” 

The Count drew from his coat, as 
he spoke, a little sealed |e wpe and 
placed it in the hands of his compa- 
nion. As the man turned round to 
receive it, I caught one glimpse of his 
face. It was enough. Whom think 

ou I recognised? — my friend, the 

Dacshenae whom I had taken into 
service at Calais, and discarded at 
Paris. 

The Count continued— 

«*T would have given much, had it 
been possible, to avoid this affair, but it 
was inevitable. Whatever the event, 
it will be inconvenient—must be so on 
all accounts. Well, I have considered 
the chances; yet I feel a strange fore- 
boding. It is that mad girl, I think, 
with her vague warnings and prophe- 
cies, that has dashed me so. was a 
fool to listen to her; now, too, when I 
need every energy for this last stake! 
What chances—God, what chances— 
have I flung away, to turn fortune- 
hunter, now that grey hairs are grow- 
ing! What a cursed thing is age! I 
think I ought to have died long ago. 
Well, Mr. Nicoll, if I live, perhaps I 
shall turn honest, like you, my friend, 
for I am sick of knavery and vaga- 
bondising. ‘This girl’s fortune once 
secured—her precious self too— Sapris- 
tie! I don’t think I should ‘alle a 
bad husband. Pooh! I don’t see why 
I should shirk the thing so. How 
many times have you seen me puta 
ball through a five-frane piece at fur- 
thest duelling distance? It won’t do 
to kill that fellow; though I must 
wing him, if possible. Then, if the 
mother is shocked, and objects, there 
will be no way for it but flight —run 
off with my young lady. I have ascer- 
tained that they can’t touch the money. 
Meanwhile, my good Mr. Nicoll, you 
must see to this other affair of the 
Englishman: better get it done out of 
hand. I have spoken to your mistress 
already. You will have nothing to do 
but follow my instructions. Ah! I 
know what pleasure that always gives 
you, my faithfulest good friend ; and 
what a privilege is it not to confide 
in an honest man—eh!” 

«* Have you done ?” said the other, 
in a surly tone. 

** No,” said the Count. 


At that moment the great clock in 
the Duomo clamoured out one hour past 
midnight, and forthwith innumerable 
spires and domes gave tongue upon the 
flying hour. 

«*One o'clock,” he said. ‘I have 
another hour, my dear Mons. Nicoll, 
to give you my instructionsin. Don’t 
be so restless. I wish you to listen 
quietly to what I have to tell you, or 
you will forget it all.” 

** Listen to me.” 

** Patience, my friend.” 

**T say you must hear me.” 

«IT have no time.” 

‘* More reason that you hear me out 
at once, and for me that I speak it 
clear.” 

‘Clear! No; that’s not in your 
way, my honest friend; nor mine ei- 
ther, who both have loved somewhat 
too well, if not wisely, the roundabouts 
of life and language. Perhaps (who 
knows ?) we might have got further by 
this, if we had gone straight; yet, for 
my part, far enough I am come, I 
think, to wish to go no farther. I am 
tired and sick, I swear. When passion 
has survived strength, and performance 
limps after desire—ugh—and the wine 
and spirit of life turn into a nauseous 
emetic, it is better to be worms and 
dust. You have read good books, 
and shaken hands with the priest, good 
Mons. Nicoll: you believe in the devil?” 

“re” 

‘* Wish you joy! you havea pleasant 
prospect.” 

‘I believe in you, devil; what’s 
worse—what’s hell to that ?” 

‘© Vous me flattez.” 

“Now hear me: I am out of all 
patience with this infernal union. I 
will not be your slave and your tame 
pander any more. Fulfil your pro. 
mises. I sold myself to you, but not 
for nothing. Let us part; best do so 
before things grow worse than they 
are. Spread your own nets, and the 
devil take you in them, with all my 
heart. I will not help you in these 
things; I wash my hands of it all.” 

‘* They need some washing, indeed, 
I fear. My dear M. Nicoll —Nicoll? 
no; I think, surely, I have known you 
by another name. Ah! one’s memory 
rusts too. Needs are one should re- 
fresh it now and then. Let me see— 
Birataux — Birataux! Ay, so. Was 
there not one Jean Birataux? I have 
certainly seen the name on the books 
of the police somewhere — who — how 
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many years ago is it?—in the Rue St. 
Sauveur.” 

*«Let me alone. My memory is as 
goodas yours. Now, if lhadsome loath- 
some disease upon me—some hideous, 
wen, some foul, black spot upon the 
body, or putrid sore — which I, con- 
cealing carefully from all others, would 
gladly myself also forget, why must 
you needs be always pestering me with 
damnable allusions to it? And this 
ulcer of the soul, let it rot and fester 
as itis, Isay. I won't bear this any 
longer. What is the meaning of it 
all?—that you can hang me, you 
think, if you choose! What is it? 
Well, I take my chance. Perhaps 
you can. I defy you, however, to 
your worst, rather than live at your 
elbow for ever, poring over this old 
sore till the brain reels and the heart 
sickens, ‘The gallows is more merci- 
ful— one drop. Ah! I have thought 
it over. I hated him so! and I cut 
his throat. There! And I hate you 
worse, as you have made me do! Look 
to yourself! You know what sort of 
man I am, and knew it when you 
marked me then. Why will you mad- 
den the devil in me till he comes out ? 
How do we stand? Are you as white 
as any saint? Who singled me out 
first with the brand of Cain upon my 
soul, because you knew what vile 
power that damned secret gave you 
over my body? You say you saved 
me. Youlie! You found me when 
T had lost my footing, and my brain 
was dizzy, and held me up only to 
force me lower and lower slowly down 
that devil’s abyss, which you have 
chosen to descend yourself! Why 
have you done all this? What do you 
expect ?” 

** Why? Because, Mr. Nicoll, I 
love to deal with a rogue rather than 
an honest man. And you suited me. 
And, in fact, because, as you state, I 
knew my power, and what you dared, 
and dared not, do. Now for your 
services, my friend.” 

** Ay, services. Have I not served 
you faithfully and well? Are you not 
content? Is that it? The affair in 
Paris. Do you forget? O, my me- 
mory is as true as your own to old 
events. Let me see— and in London 
too. That child of the English priest 
that you fancied. What would have 
come of that wild scheme of yours but 
for me? Could I not now, if my pro- 
fession failed, and you turned honest 
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man, for curiosity’s sake, take to the 
undertaker’s business knowingly, with 
more tricks than the trade is up to? 
Not served you loyally? What! and 
was I not your espion and informer in 
the house of the English Lord? And 
that moody friend of yours, you chose 
to dance up and down the world 
after you, did I not keep him in a 
maze when you fled into Egypt, you 
and your sancte famille? And now I 
swear to you I will not budge a step 
further. Find your own tool. I am 
getting too dangerous a one for this 
sort of light work. Fulfil your pro- 
mise. Give me the means of living 
without you, and I will not molest 
you. But don’t dare me; I say, don’t 
dareme! Youarenotsosafe! Havel 
not certain papers, which if " 

‘* They are lies and forgeries |"’ 

** You know they are as true as that 
God is in heaven, and you can’t dis- 
prove them !” 

‘* Humph! that’s a silly simile.” 

** Make terms with me, and let us 
part to-night.” 

*¢ Dispatch this business, then, and 
you shall emigrate at once I pro- 
mise.” 7 

*‘But your word is no bond, I 
must have better guarantee, you have 
lied to me so often.” 

«« What the devil do you want more? 
Help me to the money, and you shall 
have what you want of it. What else 
can you do? If you leave me it is to 
go to the scaffold. Pooh, I don’t fear 
you! Youare a coward, although you 
are a cut-throat.” 

There was no reply to these words, 
but a quick and sudden movement of 
the muffled figure towards the Count. 
The arm was lifted, and I saw the 
keen, sharp sparkle and glitter of a 
knife in the moonlight. All this qui- 
vered before me like a dream. With 
an electric instinct I sprang down the 
steps and flung myself upon the man 
in time to arrest a blow which, had it 
fallen, sure as it was aimed, without 
doubt would have closed the tragedy 
pransarey before the fifth act. I 

ad no time for thought, however, 
upon this, in the close and fell grapple 
Thad to maintain with the foiled as- 
sassin, whose sinuous, spare, and ner- 
vous frame was writhing in my grasp 
like a snake, the arm still uplifted, 
held back indeed by my own, with the 
wavering flash and glitter of the knife; 
kindling at every moment here and 
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there above, in a baffled effort to de- 
scend. How this might have other- 
wise ended I cannot say, thoughit is pos- 
sible that I should have had the advan- 
tage over my opponent, for I was then 
a strong man ; but the Count, wrench- 
ing back the arm of his good friend, 
Monsieur Nicoll, twisted and plucked 
the weapon out of his hand, and tossed 
it over the bridge. Instantly, with 
the suppressed growl of a baffled beast, 
the man seemed to shrink up and col- 
lapse, as it were. He dropped his arms, 
drooped his head, and made no resist- 
ance, but stood stolid and inert. All 
this while no word had been spoken. 
It was not unnatural to suppose that 
the Count, thus suddenly rescued from 
the fangs of an imminent death, would 
not ungratefully or unrejoicefully have 
regarded his preserver. He, however, 
turned quietly round to me, and with 
an imperious and querulous tone, said 
in Italian— 

*¢ And pray who are you, sir, that 
play so well the god from the machine?” 

«*Tt may be, perhaps, for the pre- 
sent enough for you to know, Count 
Cc »” I replied, “ that I am a man 
who have rescued you prematurely 
from the devil’s clutches Ee 

« And I don’t thank you for it,” he 
interrupted, ‘‘ though, doubtless, you 
think you have done a good action, 
having robbed me of one excitement, 
at least, which I have not yet tried. 
Who made you, sir, the go-between 
of life and death? You know my 
name, and I your voice. Who are 

ou? How long have you been play- 
ing eavesdropper here ?” 

** One to whom you have to account 
for much, Count.” 

Here the Frenchman laughed out 
loud, and C turned upon him a 
face white with the rage in it. 

** Silence, hound,” he cried. 

**It is your hour now,” muttered 
the other; “but we shall meet again, 
and mine may come yet. Your me- 
mory—oh, you have forgotten your 
friend, I see.” 

** Clarence Morton !” said the Count. 

**T am he,” I answered. 

Count C—— fell back a step or so, 
and looked at me with apparent sur- 
prise. 

‘TT could not see your face,” he said. 

At that moment the good M. Ni- 
coll, on whose arm I had for an instant 
relaxed my grasp, leaped back, slipped 
under the iron bar at the bridge-side, 
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seemed to slide or crawl down one of 
the piers, dropped with a splash into 
the stagnant silver of the river be- 
low, and then struck out and swam to- 
wards shore. 

We both sprang to the iron rail, 
and hung over it in silence, watching 
the dark body of the swimmer cleaving 
the light, and breaking it into spar- 
kles, till he reached the bank; and 
shaking his fist at the Count, clamber- 
ed up the wall, and disappeared among 
the houses. 

“‘Let him go,” muttered C on 
don’t fear him; and wishI could, for 
there is a privilege even in fear more 
than in indifference.” 

Then turning to me — ‘‘ So you are 
Clarence Morton? Ah — old times, 
old times ; they cling!—Give me your 
hand, mine enemy ; I am not sorry to 
see you. Qh, neither am I ignorant 
of the interest you take in me — your 
kind inquiries at Paris, and journey 
to the East, where, unfortunately, we 
missed each other. Well, I know all 
you are going to say, and what you 
want one needs not the wit of Aidi- 
pus to interpret. Be content; thou 
shalt not die, like many better men, 
‘without thine asking,’ though thou 
hast ‘ waited long.’ You are going to 
demand, I dare say, in very grand 
language ——”’ 

** Very grave explanations, sir,” I 
interrupted, or else Fe 

**Yes, yes! I know. You shalk 
have them as grave as you like. Mor- 
ton, 1 am really glad to see you, 
though, after your wildgoose chase, 
perhaps you won’t believe it. I am 
though ; for I wish to talk over old 
times with you, and chiefly to re- 
move from your mind many impres- 
sions about things which 1 know to be 
false. My friend, you are a philoso- 
pher, or at least of philosophic cast, 
as I remember, and have your own 
theory of gods and men, no doubt. 
Take my word in aid of an old truism 
— ‘Be sure that the devil isn’t all 
black.” Neither am I so bad as you 
like to think me. Come to me to- 
morrow—let. me see—early ?—No; I 
shall be at Pisa to fight this damned 
fellow. Twelve o’clock?—-Yes—lI shall 
be back by then. Come to me at 
mid-day to-morrow, then—I never 
fail an engagement ; and you shall ca- 
techise, question, and be answered as 
you choose. You see I am frank.” 

«Pardon me, Count,” I said, “if I 
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have known enough of disappointment 
to take occasion, when she comes, by 
the forelock. I do not leave you to- 
night till I am satisfied.” 

** Be it so, then,” he answered mu- 
singly; ‘‘my house is not far from 
here. Give me your arm, and walk 
home with me.” 

Then slipping his arm through mine, 
he walked on, I with him, both in si- 
lence, till we reached the door of the 
very house from the window of which 
I had but an hour or so ago seen the 
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face and heard the voice, as I believed, 
of my wife's sister. 

The Count took from under his 
cloak a small key, and opened the 
door. We passed up a great flight of 
stairs, such as one often sees in Italy, 
broad-based, with porphyry ballus- 
trades; and C » pushing open an 
oaken door that was standing ajar, 
led me into a spacious and magnifi- 
cent apartment. I cannot but pause 
a moment to describe it, so strangely 
did it impress me. 


WOLSEY, 


Tuere is no department in history 
more liable to maltreatment than that 
which the world has agreed to dis- 
tinguish as the biographical. Histori- 
cal characters are in danger of misin- 
terpretation in more ways than one. 
Either a man falls a victim to the dis- 
putations of faction, or else his actions 
are so evident and his motives so pal- 
pable that he descends from one acqui- 
escent generation to another, uniform 
and undisturbed, till time throws a 
rampart around him which even fac- 
tion does not care to scale. In either 
case the liability to misinterpretation 
is great. Indeed it often happens that 
to be beyond the reach of criticism is 
a greater misfortune than to be acces- 
sible to critics. If the ordeal be some- 
times useless—it is always painful—it 
sometimes has the effect of separating 
the ore from the dross. It is better to 
be roused from the dignified ease of 
impunity than to sleep on undisturbed 
and misrepresented. It is on this 
principle—a principle which our read- 
ers cannot quarrel, and Wolsey would 
not have quarrelled with us for adopt- 
ing — that we venture to undertake a 
work of such apparent supererogation 
as a portraiture of the great cardinal. 
There are few individuals who do 
not consider themselves entitled to 
form an opinion on this extraordinary 
personage, and few personages about 
whom opinions are at once so unani- 
mous and undivided. Every schoolboy 
who has contemplated the massive face, 
the arched forehead betokening a spirit 
of high and lofty enterprise, the pene- 
trating eye, the firm and tasteful 


Grecian nose, the eloquent but luscious 
lip is accustomed to associate with its 
manly contour the priest before whose 
gaze the proud heirs of the Suffolks 
and the Buckinghams lowered their 
own — who counted in his train the 
founder of the princely house of Devon. 
shire, who proposed treaties and con. 
firmed laws, and who inscribed the 
daring synonyme, Ego et rex meus, 
In most minds the name of Wolsey is 
connected with all that is proud, un- 
scrupulous, grasping, magnificent. He 
is known in general as the son of the 
Ipswich butcher, as the" boy-bachelor 
of Oxford, as the favourite of a king, 
That he rose from the ranks of the 
commonalty when that commonalty 
was sunk to its lowest ebb, to superin- 
tend the triumphs of the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, is creditable to his exer- 
tions. That he ruled supreme far over 
the heads of the aristocracy —of an 
aristocracy the proudest in the world 
— is a sign of his clever spirit of in- 
trigue. Beyond this, few care to give 
the greatest man of his age — almost 
the greatest diplomatist of any age — 
any further praise. Indeed there are 
some who have been uncharitable 
enough to begrudge even so small a 
meed as this. It has been said, more 
for the sake of a brilliant antithesis 
than out of regard to truth, it is to be 
hoped, ‘that no man ever attained so 
great a dignity by so little effort as 
Cardinal Wolsey, and few have been 
thrown down from so great a height 
under the imputation of smaller 
crimes.” We believe that it is utterly 
impossible to judge of one man’s 
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energy or of one man’s exertions by 
the mere test of conjecture. It isa 
poor judgment that would set down 
this man’s struggles as less painful than 
his neighbour's, because they are merely 
less palpable and more concealed — 
more mental, and less physical. Still 
water is deepest. Who can tell that 
the throes of the Ipswich butcher's son 
in rising superior to his humble station, 
the aching moments which a hard-won 
scholarship entailed, the consciousness 
of lowly birth rendered more vivid by 
the sneers of hair-brained courtiers, 
the toils of office patiently borne and 
faithfully executed, the physical efforts 
which took an exhausted frame from 
the Court of London to the Court of 
Bruges, and back again from Bruges 
to London in little more than two 
whole days, the revelries and senseless 
buffoonery of a profligate court, dis- 
gusting to a man of sense, and still 
more irritating to a sensitive mind — 
who can say that the struggles of the 
haughty, passionate Wolsey were not 
as painful as the voluntary profligacy 
of a Piers Gaveston, or the voluntary 
degradation of a Dudley, or the miser- 
able chicanery of an Essex or a 
Steenie? In the opinion of ourselves 
no man, indeed, rose to so great a 
height from so low a station, and no 
man ever took more pains or incurred 
greater anxieties in the process of ex- 
altation. 

The ladder by which Wolsey mount- 
ed has been mounted by only one else 
beside him, and the height which 
Wolsey attained has been attained by 
no other subject in the realm. In his 
rise and gradual progress he has no 
superior —he has but one parallel. 
He became a favourite by a road which 
only one other footstep had travelled 
before him, and which no other footstep 
has ever travelled after him. He exer- 
cised his influence as no other favourite 
ever exercised his, and he owed his fall 
to conduct the very opposite to that to 
which other favourites are indebted 
for their rise. Every association which 
we are wont to attach to the word 
favourite fails us when we attempt to 
apply it to Wolsey. Gaveston rose 
on the ruins of virtue, Dudley on the 
ruins of virtue, Essex and Bucking- 
ham by the same ignoble means. The 
downfall of Wolsey was a signal for 
the triumph of vice. 

If Wolsey was grasping, it was that 
he might be magnificent ; and if he was 
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magnificent, he was so only because it 
was necessary to his existence. Risen 
from the lowest grade, he had no es- 
cutcheon. If he could not stand hand 
in hand beside the Percies and the 
Howards, he would at least stand over 
them. Denied a place in the charmed 
circle of aristocracy, he moved aside, 
and, with a bitter smile of triumph, 
saw the mighty ones who had rudely 
expelled him before, now grovelling at 
his feet. It was one of the peculiar 
characteristics of his peculiar station 
that he was feared and hated, but 
never despised by the nobility whom 
he had surmounted. The Great Car- 
dinal whom kings delighted to honour 
might sneer with impunity at barons, 
who considered themselves but little 
below the level of kings. He might 
even chide with asperity, but not one 
of these mailed hands was ever raised 
or those unscrupulous lips ever opened 
against him to his face. Other fa- 
vourites had been despised by the 
nobles, and hated by the people. 
Wolsey was generally a popular man 
among the commonalty. No greater 
test of his conduct as a favourite, or 
of his popularity as a minister, can be 
required than the fact, that after his 
fall even the king whom he had offended 
vowed he would not have him die for 
worlds, and the people for whom he 
had legislated flocked round his humble 
mule with tears of reverence and of 
pity. In the midst of all his glory— 
glory that might well have intoxicated 
a greater stoic than Wolsey—he never 
forgot his origin, and the people from 
whom he had sprung. His great 
wealth had not gone to enrich mis- 
tresses. The doors of his regal palaces 
had never been closed against the ar- 
tizan and the beggar. Many a tale of 
the noble Cardinal’s wondrous gene- 
rosity was handed from mouth to 
mouth, and many a silent blessing in- 
voked on his mighty eminence. Other 
favourites had fallen from an excess of 
vice; Wolsey fell from a too scrupu- 
lous virtue. And whether Wolsey’s 
scrupulousness was feigned—and there 
is every reason to believe it was sin- 
cere— the mighty sacrifice which he 
made, and the great renown which he 
surrendered, must ever redeem him 
from the stigma of weakness or the 
imputation of want of moral courage. 
The man whom kings of the earth had 
treated as a brother rather than as an 
inferior ; the active mind which Europe 
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for years had eee err ; the 
zealot whose religion was his existence, 
and the reformer, whose sensible ima- 
gination boldly rose superior to the 
vices of that religion, might well have 
fallen from his mule, and raised his 
hands in gratitude when he heard that 
he had not yet irredeemably fallen — 
that his royal master’s favour was not 
yet irrecoverably revoked. When he 
did fall, no favourite has fallen with 
greater dignity. He did not employ 
his time in sending messages which he 
knew would never be answered, or in 
making lamentations which he was 
aware would never be heard, or in re- 
mitting tokens of friendship which 
prosperity had sanctified, but whose 
virtue he was conscious had gone with 
the approach of adversity. He was 
above such childish demonstrations. 
When all hope had fled, which it was 
the property of a prudent mind 
to lay hold of, he put on his Cardi- 
nal’s cloak and fell with decorum. 
The wonder is not that he fell from 
so great a position, but that he con- 
trived to contain himself in so great a 
position so long. No master had such 
a daring servant, and no servant such 
an imperious master. The Cardinal 
aptly described that royal nature when 
he said, ‘‘ that rather than want any 
art of his pleasures, he will endanger 
Palf the kingdom.” The person who 
undertook to serve Henry must serve 
him tooth and nail. If he would gain 
any part of hisfavour, he must be willing 
to relinquish his own free will, and sur- 
renderall hisenergies. Wolsey wasnever 
a mere automaton. After Henry had 
dubbed him his Grace of Canterbury 
he ceased to be a favourite, and be- 
came a confessor. And right well did 
he act the confessor’s part. He ab- 
solved, instructed, entreated, remon- 
strated. The only difference was, he 
did not always enforce his lessons in 
the closet. He stepped forth into the 
world and whispered precepts in the 
royal ear, and guided the royal hand, 
sometimes with all the firmness of a 
master, but more often with all the 
gentleness of a parent. In return, fa- 
vours were heaped upon him in abun- 
dance. Plenty emptied her golden 
horn into his lap. But the compensa- 
tion was not greater than the services. 
His master could not live without him. 
If Henry was the first pillar of the 
state, Wolsey was the second. At 
home he possessed the royal ear, abroad 
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he was the alter ego of the King. And 
great must have been the tact of him, 
who, in spite of faction from without 
and of slander from within, contrived 
to retain so long the ear of so capri- 
cious a monarch—that ear which was 
too often deaf to the cries of justice, 
and too often opened to the whispers 
of malice. 

That Wolsey sometimes abused the 
license which was allowed him can- 
not be denied. But in the midst of 
his abuse he always took care that 
his country should sustain no detri- 
ment. Indeed, it was more in the 
service of his king and his country than 
in his own that he transgressed. It 
has been the characteristic of all other 
favourites to sacrifice their country’s 
interests to theirown. Wolsey always 
placed his country’s interest above his 
own. He never demeaned his high 

osition by cringing to foreign courts. 
fhe sometimes took bribes, the wel- 
fare of the favourite was never allowed 
to supersede the duty of the statesman. 
He knew himself to be the lieutenant 
of a great king, and he refused to 
meet Francis at Amiens, unless Fran- 
cis consented to meet him half-way. 
When selfish motives did prompt him 
to intrigue, it was for objects so splen- 
did that no one can blame him. He 
was ambitious, almost romantically so, 
He had risen by his own exertions 
from superintending the quartering of 
a lamb, to guide the footsteps and curb 
the passions of a lion. As yet he had 
thought it no wrong to society to ac- 
cept the red hat at the hands of Pope 
Leo. He considered that he had pre- 
judiced no national good, outraged no 
national sympathies, broke no national 
law. The prize for which he toiled 
was indeed a prize worthy of the most 
exalted man, both in mind and station. 
To sit on the throne of St. Peter, to 
be clothed with all the associations of 
the papal patriarch, to remit punish- 
ments and forgive sins, to hold in his 
hand the keys of heaven and hell, to 
wear the mantle of Him who had 
given the sacred injunction to * feed 
my sheep,” was to his enthusiastic 
imagination the greatest of all earthly 
honours. For this he was content to 
lot, evento sin. It is singular that 
1istorians have recognised in Wolsey’s 
struggles for the tiara nothing more 
than the struggles of an ordinary man 
for an ordinary reward. It seems to 
us that to a mind of his temperature 
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no object could be more tempting, or 
more worthy of extraordinary exer- 
tions to obtain. For this he laid aside 
the character of an ecclesiastic, and 
descended from the field of theological 
controversy to the field of political di- 
plomacy. And here his extraordinary 
— stood him in good stead. 
Volsey may be regarded as the 
chaperon of the bolder and more en- 
lightened system of diplomacy that 
came into use about his time, and is 
at this very moment the polar star of 
statesmen. Before his age the science 
of diplomacy had never been under- 
stood, in England at least. France, 
indeed, as France generally is, was 
far a-head of ourselves in her diploma- 
tic code. But even in France the al- 
a of diplomacy had yet to be 
earnt. Cardinal Richlieu had not 
yet lived, and Mazarine was unborn. 
The fundamental axiom, that a judi- 
cious balance of power is the ground- 
work of European prosperity, and that 
all the aims and means of statesman- 
ship should be directed towards the 
fulfilment of that axiom, was a subject 
not yet broached at the council-board 
of sovereigns. And when we consider 
the state of Europe, as Europe was 
while Wolsey was still upon his mo- 
ther’s knee at Ipswich, the ignorance 
or oversight of the high and the wise 
is easily to be excused. While the last 
few years of the fifteenth century were 
dying out, a great and radical change 
was silently progressing throughout the 
whole civilised portion of the Continent. 
Society was just then emerging from 
the darkness of a long night of feudal- 
ism and serfdom into the light of an 
everlasting day of political and per- 
sonal emancipation. But though the 
pillar of fire was visible in the van, the 
cloudy pillar had not yet disappeared 
from the rear. ‘The Imperial Cham- 
ber had not yet settled the disputes of 
litigious princes, and the recesses of 
the Diet had not yet gone forth as im- 
perial decrees. Harassed at home 
and in his own court, the Emperor of 
Germany, from the time that Rodolph 
of Hapsburg assumed the iron crown, 
to the time that Maximilian consti- 
tuted the Aulic Council, had little 
leisure to encourage the disputes of 
foreign courts, or fan the hostility of 
foreign belligerents, And the Empe- 
rors of Germany were but types in a 
more emphatic degree of all other so- 
vereigns. Even after an aristocracy 
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had drawn close around the throne, as 
around their own support, after vas- 
salage had become an abuse of the 
past, and after the vassals had grown 
into a democracy of wealth and com- 
merce, the governing principle of so- 
vereigns appears to have been that 
might is right, and that the old and 
simple plan was the best, that they 
should take who have the power, and 
they should keep who can. It seems 
never to have occurred to the sagacious 
statesmen of those days that the gra- 
dual increase of one empire necessarily 
involved the gradual decay of another; 
that if one empire was continually 
being aggrandised, other empires must 
be continually being absorbed in it ; 
and that the prosperity of the latter 
must be in inverse proportion to the 
prosperity of the former. On this 
principle of non-intervention, the fact 
that Louis was blocked up in Toulouse 
by the forces of Henry II., who was al- 
ready in possession of more than one- 
third of France,'gave no more alarm to 
Frederick I, than the battle of Creci, 
or the battle of Poictiers to Charles 
1V. But this mistaken policy exploded 
before the sagacious mind of Wolsey. 
It was thought that, after all, it was 
better to send one skilful diplomatist 
to make peace between two bellige- 
rents, than ten thousand men at arms 
to encourage war. ‘This consideration 
began to gain ground in the age con- 
temporary with the early part of Maxi- 
milian’s reign, and it may be said, that 
the policy which it suggested was fully 
developed in the age contemporary 
with the early part of the reign of 
Charles V. When Maximilian pro- 
posed and attempted to carry out a 
conjunction of the Crown of Spain 
with the Crown of Austria, Henry 
willingly entered into a league with 
the Crown of France to anticipate his 
intentions. When Francis attempted 
to unite the Crown of France with the 
Crown of Austria, Henry threw his 
whole weight into the scale, and de- 
cided the balance in favour of Spain. 
Though Francis was a captive in the 
tent of Charles, though Charles was 
on good terms with Henry, though an 
opportunity was offered Henry of in- 
vading France with success, it was 
deemed more politic to break with 
Charles, and succour Francis, rather 
than that the battle of Pavia should 
be followed by a siege of Paris. One 
empire, it was considered, might be- 
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come too great for the safety of other 
empires. 

t may scem strange that an eccle- 
sjastic should have been patron of this 
sagacious, but worldly policy. But 
when it is remembered, that that ec- 
clesiastic was a Romanist, and high in 
the ranks of archiepiscopal Rome, and 
that Rome herself, long before her 
Popes had been recognised as temporal 
princes, had been prominent in those 
arts which rather become a courtier 
than a Christian prelate, the anomaly 
will disappear. 

But if Wolsey was successful in di- 
plomacy during the time of war, he 
was equally successful in strategies 
during the time of peace. To those 
that regard the meeting of the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold as something more 
than a mere royal pic-nic, the mind 
that contrived that hypocritical pa- 
geant will indeed appear worthy, if 
not of applause, at least of the most 
profound admiration. It was no small 
triumph, in those days of imperial ab- 
solutism, that one great king should 
leave his capital to go a long journey 
to meet another, and that, in the end, 
he should be induced tacitly to ac- 
knowledge that other as his feudal lord. 
It was an event of more importance 
than historians are generally inclined 
to assign to it, that Francis, after 
treating Henry with almost romantic 
sumptuousness, should agree to pay a 
personal income of an hundred livres 
annually, as a kind of feudatory ac- 
knowledgment. It must, we think, 
have been an enterprising spirit, and 
a spirit as clever as enterprising, that 
could have so directed the course of 
events, that the obstinate and impe- 
rious Charles should have been induced 
to hurry all the way to Canterbury to 
counteract the influence of a hostile 
neighbour. These circumstances—cir- 
cumstances, considering the time of 
their enactment, worthy of greater 
emphasis than has usually been be- 
stowed upon them — are, in our opi- 
nion, so many triumphant testimonies 
to the wonderful mind, and still more 
wonderful success of Wolsey. 

We are aware we are undertaking 
a task of some danger when we attempt 
to apologise for Wolsey’s political du- 
plicity. Although we cannot for a 
moment sink our disapprobation of the 
man in our admiration for the minis- 
ter, yet, on the whole, we do not feel 
inclined tc blame Wolsey’s conduct so 
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severely as it has been blamed. It 
must be remembered, that honesty and 
olicy never yet went hand in hand. 
n the days of Wolsey — days when 
every kingdom owned one ambitious 
son, to be a diplomatist it was neces- 
sary to be unscrupulous. Clement, 
Charles, Francis, were proficients in 
chicanery. The annals of their reigns 
are one continued story of plots and 
intrigues, of the most unkingly vil- 
lany, and the most unpapal deceit. 
Henry needed some careful head, and 
a head whose connexion with the heart 
was not too close. This qualification 
the butcher’s son possessed. We 
scarcely know whether to admire most 
Wolsey’s power of intrigue, or the 
nicety with which he kept within the 
bounds of legitimate diplomacy, of 
diplomacy as it was regarded in those 
days. In no instance of his career, as 
minister for foreign affairs, did he ever 
transgress these bounds, or set a single 
foot within the confines of official dis- 
honesty. 

If he offered the right hand of fel- 
lowship to Charles, and secretly offer- 
ed the left to Francis, he was only 
doing what diplomatists have done be- 
fore him, and have repeatedly done 
after him. If his own aggrandisement 
was involved in some secret treaty, the 
aggrandisement of his country went 
along with his own. If Wolsey, in 
spite of national treaties, threatened to 
form a league with Maximilian against 
Francis, it was because some English 
cruiser had been plundered, or some 
property withheld, or because of French 
influence in Scottish affairs, or of 
French interference with English trai- 
tors, or because the French sovereign 
had some design on Italy, and the 
balance of power must be maintained. 
If a compact was formed between 
Francis and Henry, it was only a 
compact of passive amity, a compact 
by which it was decreed that the two 
nations should be eternal friends, and 
that the friends of the one should be 
the. friends of the other, and the 
enemies of the one the enemies of the 
other. If, again, Wolsey sometimes 
suffered himself to be overcome by the 
flatteries of Francis, or sometimes 
taken in by the promises of Charles, his 
conduct was never without an object, 
and that object never had in view na- 
tional degradation or anything but na- 
tional aggrandisement. If it squared 
with Wolsey’s personal ambition, it 
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was no reason for him to draw back 
from its attainment. If Henry some- 
times favoured Francis, and Wolsey 
sometimes favoured Charles, it was 
only as each rival alternately gained 
the ascendancy, in order that the 
weight of England might restore the 
equilibrium. 

The best test of Wolsey’s ability as 
a diplomatist is, we conceive, the state 
in which he left his country at the 
time of his disgrace. The years dur- 
ing which he occupied the first place 
at the council-board of his sovereign 
were years full of the most eventful 
episodes of European history, and are 
certainly, if not the brightest, at least 
among the brightest, in the annals of 
England. ‘The alliance of England 
was the prize, to gain which crowned 
heads descended to the most laborious 
exertion, and employed the most un- 
royal arts. And it is to be remem- 
bered, that scarcely a single alliance 
which Wolsey proposed and Henry 
ratified, was wholly barren of fruit. 
Either some province owned the lord- 
ship of the King of England, which 
had hitherto owned no other master 
than the King of France: either the 
English standard floated from the walls 
of some impregnable citadel, which 
the lilies of France had just before 
waved over; or else German ducats 
found their way from the treasury of 
Charles into the exchequer of Henry. 
We do not think we are saying too 
much when we assert, that for success- 
ful diplomacy, and for strategic skill, 
the Cardinal of York House must be 
allowed to rank on an equality with 
the Pitts and the Palmerstons of a 
future age. 

As a statesman, Wolsey was far 
above his contemporaries. It is sel- 
dom that the same man who can con. 
trive the preliminaries of a treaty, or 
devise the formalities of a league, can 
also draw up a statute or eradicate an 
abuse. Seldom is the same man at 
once a good prime minister and a good 
foreign secretary. But Wolsey was 
more. He not only ministered to the 
sovereign’s wants, as, it is to be re- 
membered, was the sole duty of a 
prime minister of those days, but he 
was also minister to the people’s ne- 
cessities. It cannot be denied that he 
was not a whit more patriotic than 
other ministers had been before him; 
that instead of opposing his master’s 
tyranny, he truckled to his will; that 
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instead of playing the part of a Hamp- 
den or a Pym, he played the part of a 
Burleigh or a Strafford. But to form 
a true estimate of his real character, 
we must regard him in two lights—in 
the light of a king’s favourite, and in 
the light of a simple dignitary ; in his 
official and in his private capacity. It 
is then that we see most vividly that a 
king’s favourite is not his own master. 
It is pitiable to contrast the conduct 
of Wolsey as prime minister with the 
conduct of Wolsey the prince cardinal. 
Placed by circumstances in a position 
which did not belong to him by birth, 
it was his fate to suffer all the indigni- 
ties, and to execute all the invidious 
duties which that position entailed. 
He was the king’s servant: it was 
necessary for him to do as other ser- 
vants had done, to execute the king’s 
commands, neglect the parliament's 
entreaties, and disregard its remon- 
strances. It is evident, that in days 
when the parliament was regarded by 
the sovereign as little short of a per- 
sonal enemy, it wasas utterly impossible 
for the favourite of the sovereign to 
be, at the same time, the friend of the 
parliament, as it is for one man to 
serve two masters. Wolsey served 
Henry, and served him with a zeal 
which might gain him the credit of fi- 
delity, but could never win him a niche 
in the noble list of patriots. 

The remark, that all the good which 
characterises Henry's reign was none 
of Wolsey’s doing, and all the ill was 
only Wolsey’s doing, is scarcely worthy 
of notice, and could only have been 
prompted by the most invidious par- 
tiality. If the observation be true 
with regard to Henry and his minister, 
it is equally true when applied to any 
other king or any other minister. We 
are more inclined to believe the very 
reverse to be the truth; at any rate, it 
would be more charitable and more 
consistent with history, to give Wolsey 
credit for as much good as Henry; to 
excuse Henry, but not to condemn 
Wolsey. We know that the Cardi- 
nal's influence over his master was ex- 
traordinary. ‘I plainly see,” said 
Henry to his minister, “ that you go- 
vern both Francis and myself.” We 
have indisputable proof, that Wolsey'’s 
foreign administration was the most 
brilliant of any other contemporary 
minister. We have no reason to 
maintain that his domestic legislation 
was as vile as that which characterised 
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the reign of the Stuarts. *Till we have 
evidence of guilt, we are bound to 
resume innocence. We are far from 
laming Wolsey as we should blame 
a man who would, if he could, fol- 
low his example at the present day. 
We do not consider him worse than 
the rest of the race of favourites. We 
decidedly place him above Bucking- 
ham, and even above Essex. When 
we say that he lived in an age of the 
most degrading servility on the part 
of the people, and the most absolute 
tyranny on the part of the king; that 
he did not take extraordinary advan- 
tage of his peculiar position to oppress 
the people and encourage the Hes: 
that he was borne to his grave amid 
the laments of the one, and with the 
regret of the other, we conceive we 
are according to him no small degree 
of praise. 

As a chancellor, Wolsey was far in 
advance of his age—as far in advance 
in a liberal policy as Bacon was in ad- 
vance of his age in a liberal philosophy. 
His conduct as a judge is unimpeach- 
able. He repressed perjury, an ex- 
traordinary exercise of judicial virtue 
in those days; and ‘*to remedy an 
evil which troubled the stream of jus- 
tice,” says Lord Campbell, “ with his 
usual magnificence of design, he pro- 
jected an institution for the systematic 
study of all branches of the law.” 

Wolsey may be regarded as the con- 
necting link between an age of dark- 
ness and an age of light. ‘If one foot 
still lingered on the threshold of the 
old continent, the other foot was 
planted firmly on the threshold of the 
new. If in certain points of domestic 
policy he still clung to old and com- 
fortable theories, in domestic legisla- 
tion he propounded theories and car- 
ried them out with the boldness of a 
modern reformer. As a patron of 
learning, he deserves to be ranked 
among the Dorsets, the Harleys, and 
the Bolingbrokes of his country—nay, 
he risked more for the sake of letters 
than either Bolingbroke, Harley, or 
Dorset ever risked. In an age when 
to extend learning beyond the pale of 
ecclesiastics was considered a heresy 
as damnable as the heresy of the monk 
of Eislebergh, he founded Christ 
Church, instituted lectures, revised 
old exclusive statutes, edited Latin 
grammars, projected a college of phy- 
sicians, and endowed Ipswich with a 
school. In an age when to lay a finger 
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upon an ecclesiastic was to raise the 
indignation and excite the malice of 
a faction, to which the factions of 
** Greeks and Trojans” were not to be 
compared, Wolsey plunged deep into 
a system of reform, established a cen- 
sorial court, and disturbed swarms of 
monks in their loathsome repose. 
Hitherto we have treated of Wolsey 
as a statesman and as a public patron; 
we now propose to treat of him asa 
man. The chief sin laid to his door is 
his avarice. By avarice, we presume, 
is understood the desire of getting 
more for the sake of having more. It 
is not the amor acquirendi, but the amor 
habendi, that constitutes the original 
sin. All men love money. No man 
would rather be without money than 
with it. But there are a few who love 
gold for the sake of gold, who would 
rather possess a hundred pieces in a 
ten-times barred-up chest, than be the 
owners of a thousand pieces which a 
few months must disburse. It is the 
characteristic of an avaricious man to 
be at the same time a niggardly man, 
But Wolsey was no miser—amor nummt 
was no consideration with him, If he 
accepted ten thousand ducats from 
Charles, in all probability some useful 
institution found itself richer at the 
end of the year than it ever expected 
to be; some Gothic schoolhouse rose 
up in the village plot where the rustics 
were wont to crowd around the baited 
bear. Or else trade and the arts were 
the better for it; some more massive 
salver was added to the sideboard at 
York House, or some more costly 
drapery adorned the walls of Hampton 
Court, or some more costly mule that 
might be presented to Campezzio was 
added to the stud, or some finer organ 
replaced its predecessor in his chapel, 
or another statue of St. Barbara or 
the Blessed Virgin was purchased at 
an enormous price. We cannot com- 
prehend how Wolsey can be justly 
branded with avarice, like the common 
avarice of a common miser. The 
motive for all his magnificence was 
something more than the mere desire 
of being magnificent. If he displayed 
his sumptuous wealth, never stirred 
without his knights and his gentlemen 
ushers, it was because he found it diffi- 
cult to do otherwise and live. It is 
the destiny of a favourite like Wolsey, 
of a favourite who has risen from the 
people to overtop the nobles, that he 
can never stand still. He must either 
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go on or go back; he must always be 
devising new scenes of pleasure, and 
new stimulants.to profit. He cannot 
rest a moment. He has, as it were, 
two masters to serve ;—he must either 
please the king and not offend the 
nobles, or offend the nobles and keep 
above their malice. This conduct 
Wolsey always contrived to carry out. 

There are some respectable persons, 
not on the whole inimical to the Car- 
dinal, who have dignified his love of 
grandeur with the name of ambition— 
who have, in fact, deduced his ambi- 
tion from his grandeur ; and reasoned, 
that beause he was the richest man in 
the kingdom, he must have been, 
therefore, the most ambitious man. 
We are of opinion that it is quite con- 
sistent with a magnificent man to be 
at the same time the very opposite to 
an ambitious man. Wolsey’s conduct 
to our mind is clearly reconciJable with 
the conduct of a mere man of the world. 
It appears to us to be necessary to go 
no farther than this to find a motive for 
all his magnificence and all his so- 
called avarice. We should, we fancy, 
have been very much astonished if we 
had read that he had declined the gifts 
of Henry, indignantly refused the pre- 
sents of Francis, or turned his back on 
the gold of Charles; that, instead of 
keeping a brilliant table and an open 
house, he had shut himself up in a 
cloister of York House; and when he 
appeared in public, rode on a bare and 
ill-favoured mule, with no other atten- 
dant than a musty Carthusian. We 
should be still more inclined to set it 
down as the result of avarice, had we 
read that he greedily accepted the dou- 
ceurs of Charles, Francis, and Henry, 
and then went about saying that he 
was a miserable wretch, that he was 
the poorest of God’s creatures, and 
that he should die a beggar. As it is, 
we can fully understand how he re- 
ceived freely, and spent generously. 
So far from his possessing a money- 
loving spirit, we are inclined to believe 
that he treated money as he sometimes 
treated Cromwell, as the necessary 
means to a desired end. We can 
scarcely reconcile the conduct of the 
man who raised and endowed colleges, 
and maintained a court in no way in- 
ferior in splendour to the court of his 
master, with the conduct of such a 
man, for instance, as Bacon, ‘The 
fact is, Wolsey considered his houses 
and his jewels not as so much power, 
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but only as so many steps to power. 
That he appreciated them at no higher 
value, we have his own words for as- 
serting. ‘* Were it better for me,” he 
said to Dr. Barnes, who had preached 
a sermon at him at Cambridge, ‘* being 
in this honour and dignity that I am, 
to coyne my pyllers and poll-axes, and 
to give the money to five or six beggars, 
than for to mayntaine the common- 
weale by them asI do.” He clearly 
saw that he could not be Cardinal 
Wolsey anda poor man at one and the 
same time; that if he would be Car- 
dinal, he must be master of Hampton 
Court. 

We readily grant that Wolsey was 
iidddenmediad he loved to possess the 
ear of his sovereign, to exhibit his in- 
fluence sometimes with culpable osten- 
tation before the eyes of the haughty 
nobles, to preside at such meetings as 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold, to be 
one of the principals in such revelries 
as those of Amiens, to stand arbiter 
between foreign monarchs, and to dic- 
tate to his own monarch; but, at the 
same time, we believe that he was all 
this, not for the sake of wealth and 
grandeur, but owing to his wealth and 
grandeur. If Wolsey’s ambition was 
a guilty one, we should be glad to 
know what ambition is free from guilt, 
and to what extent a man may be am- 
bitious without being criminal. Asan 
abstract rule, the highest prize is ac- 
cessible to the meanest competitor. 

So long as the successful candidate 
does not abuse that prize, he is morally 
and intrinsically not criminal. Wolsey 
never did aught to the prejudice of the 
state over which he ruled—never le- 
gislated without having some precedent 
for his legislation — never corrupted 
the nobles, or bribed the people—never 
did anything which can be set down in 
the category of extraordinary crime ; 
—and, therefore, never laid himself 
open to the charge of illegitimate am- 
bition. That he was no better than 
his fellows were, or had been—that he 
did not rectify old abuses, which time 
had rendered venerable — that he did 
not refuse to grant monopolies, or ex- 
tort supplies, or that he used the same 
means of intimidation that other minis- 
ters had employed before him, and 
employed again after him— that he 
did not instigate another conference 
at Runnymede, or head a grand re- 
monstrance, or propose a bill of rights— 
that he was a Shaftesbury or a Boling- 
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broke, rather than a Sydney or a More, 
are surely no signs of special crimina- 
lity against him. If we blame him for 
these disqualifications, we must blame 
all those who went before him, and all 
those whom he immediately preceded. 
He was less guilty than Empson or 
Dudley ; he was not more guilty than 
Walsingham or Burleigh. Indeed, 
when we contemplate the extent of 
Wolsey’s power, the haughtiness of 
his mind, and the opportunities which 
were continually offered him for the 
unrestrained exercise of the one and 
the unrebuked exhibition of the other, 
we wonder not that he was not a De 
Montford or a Somers, but that he did 
not imitate rather the conductof aCran- 
mer or a Laud—not that he was not 
more of a constitutional reformer, but 
that he was less of a destructive tyrant. 
If he had no more sins to answer for, 
and no more fatal blemishes to his 
character than the sin of ambition, and 
the stigma of ostentation, it is impos- 
sible to conceive a character which 
should be more worthy of our un. 
bounded admiration, if not of our 
unqualified applause. A simple but- 
cher’s son had, by his own exertions, 
raised himself to wear a Cardinal’s 
hat; and an illustrious Cardinal had, 
of his own free will, descended from 
his eminent position, only because to 
keep that position in the state it was 
necessary to violate his duty to the 
Church. ‘The rise was effected by 
laborious honesty ; the fall by a scru- 
pulous integrity. 

We do not intend to give Wolsey a 
place among the noble army of mar- 
tyrs. It is certain that he was a 
victim to his principles, and that he 
owed his disgrace not so much to 
his opposition to Bullen as to his pro- 
fessed antipathy to the marvellous 
ecclesiastical reform which Henry pro- 
posed, and afterwards effected; but, 
at the same time, it is equally certain 
that antipathy was quite as much the 
result of interest as of principle. As 
there appear to be some doubts with 
regard to the real origin of Wolsey’s 
fall, and as no two authorities seem to 
entertain the same opinion on the sub- 
ject, it may not be uninteresting to 
pause for a moment and, if possible, 
settle the matter at once and for ever. 

It is asserted by some that the Car- 
dinal disapproved of the king's divorce 
fromCatharine—that he wasinstrumen- 
tal in delayingit—that he delayedit, not 


out of any partiality to Catharine, but 
out of hostile motives to Bullen—that 
he opposed Bullen because she was 
tainted with the LutHeran heresy ; — 
and, finally, that he fell because of his 
opposition. It is as stoutly maintained 
by others that the question of religion 
never onceentered into Wolsey’s head— 
that he approved of the divorce—that 
he did his best to further it ;—and, in 
reality, that he fell, not from any one 
of these circumstances in particular, 
but from circumstances over which he 
had no control. Now, it seems to us 
that there is every reason for believing 
that Wolsey did disapprove of Henry’s 
divorce at first; that he disapproved 
of it on personal and political grounds ; 
that he afterwards promoted it on 
personal and political grounds; and 
that, after discovering Henry's real 
object to espouse a Protestant, or at 
least a suspected person, he did his 
very best to retard the advancement of 
Anne Bullen, on political, personal, 
and religious grounds. 

In the first place, it is clear that the 
evils of a disputed succession could 
not have escaped the minister's sa- 
gacious mind. If Catharine's marriage 
was pronounced invalid, Catharine’s 
daughter must be illegitimate; and if 
Mary was legitimate, any child that 
may have been born to the king here- 
after could not have been legitimate as 
well. These considerations must have 
struck Wc’ y forcibly. But, on the 
other hand, there were other reasons 
more urgent still —reasons of present 
advantage, reasons of state-policy and 
of national prosperity. A divorce of 
Catharine must naturally involve an 
eternal breach with Catharine’s nephew. 
And what circumstance so likely to 
confirm that breach, or what alliance 
so likely to widen it, as a marriage be- 
tween Henry and the sister of Charles’s 
bitterest foe, the Duchess of Alencon ? 
Wolsey made the proposition to his 
master, and it is well known how that 
master received it. ‘The King had 
already chosen a consort for himself.” 
Wolsey saw that he had failed; and 
became aware that interests of greater 
importance to him than the success of 
a political scheme were at stake. His 
own personal safety was imperilled. 
If Anne was exalted, he must decline 
—Anne, whom he had hated and de- 
spised; Anne, whom he had considered 
too mean a bed-fellow for an earl, and 
whom he had cheated of a young, a 
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handsome, and a titled spouse. He 
recognised the danger, and acted as a 
veteran diplomatist like himself might 
have been expected to act. 

He first entreated. With tears in his 
eyes, and on his bended knee, the 
proud Cardinal implored the King to 
pause before he took the final step— 
a step that might be fatal to his own 
domestic happiness, that must be fatal 
to the happiness of his people. It 
was too late; Henry was resolved to 
marry Anne, and from that moment he 
determined to suspect Wolsey. Wol- 
sey, too, was again alive to his failure, 
and from that moment he pretended 
to be a convert to the measure which 
he had deprecated, and which it was 
still his interest, if possible, to avert. 
He now fell into the King's whims, 
flattered his prejudices, fanned his ani- 
mosities, and did everything that it 
was possible for him to have done, 
short of obtaining the desired dispen- 
sation. He got up from his bed to go 
to Bridewell to lecture Catharine on 
her obduracy ; he used every expedient 
to compel that noble lady, who was 
certainly worthy of a better fate, to 
give up herclaimsto Henry. He vin- 

icated Henry’s scruples, applauded 
his conscientiousness, sate in judgment 
on the Queen, and even wrote a letter 
to the Pope, which he took care that 
Henry’s ministers at the Papal Court 
should see, extolling the virtues, the 
excellencies of that same Anne Bullen 
whom he secretly hated, and who he 
knew secretly, if not openly, hated him, 
It is amusing to see with what gravity 
it is pretended that Wolsey’s compli- 
ance, and all his acts after that com- 
pliance, were the results of a zealous 
disposition to bring the matter to the 
issue which Henry so devoutly wished. 
We think it is as clear as the noonday 
that the Cardinal always had his eye 
fixed on the main chance; that he 
acted the double part of Pope’s legate 
and Henry’s minister; that he set the 
duties of the one office above the duties 
of the other ; that he flattered, fretted, 
fymed as Chancellor, and secretly 
laughed in his sleeve at the King’s 
embarrassment as legate. It was his 
interest to be duplicious; and to all 
appearance he was incurring no danger 
by his duplicity. On the other hand, 
it was not his interest to be sincere 
either one way or the other. He could 
hope, once that Anne was made 
Queen, to play but a very subordinate 


part; he could never hope to obtain 
the Papacy after playing false to the 
tiara. But we will leave speculation, 
and proceed to fact. If Wolsey was 
really sincere, if all his zeal was not 
feigned, why was the decretal bull 
which, once presented, would have 
settled the difficulty for ever, held 
back? How came it to pass that Cle- 
ment should have entrusted so precious 
a document to the hands of a minister 
whom he knew to be a false traitor to 
the cause at heart? How came it to 
pass that Wolsey should have sate on 
the same bench with a colleague who, 
in his capacity as Clement's legate, 
could not have been inimical to Cle- 
ment’s interests, and must have been 
slow in recognising Henry's claims, 
which were clearly at variance with 
these interests? In the very midst of 
the crisis, the illness of Clement fully 
revealed the extent of Wolsey’s influ- 
ence at the Papal Court. How came it 
to pass that all that influence hitherto 
failed to bring about the desired ob- 
ject? The fact is, Wolsey’s conduct 
and the motives which actuated it are 
clear enough. He had encouraged 
Henry's scruples and promoted the 
divorce of Catharine, on personal 
grounds before; he retarded the ad- 
vancement of Bullen on_ personal 
grounds now. Clement was infirm and 
diseased, and if he did not soon die a 
natural death, he was not unlikely to 
fall a victim to the ambition of Charles. 
Twice Wolsey had almost felt the 
pressure of the tiara on his brow; this 
time the triple crown should not escape 
him. The authority of St. Peter 
might yet be wielded by the butcher’s 
son — what more natural than that he 
should be anxious that that authority 
should not come down tohim enervated 
and impaired, for the want of a little 
tact, or a little pardonable finesse ? 
With this view he resolved to serve the 
Pope, and if possible not offend Henry. 
There are two circumstances which, 
we think, afford no weak evidence to 
the truth of our conjecture. It is re. 
markable that in the whole of that 
long struggle between the spiritual 
power and the temporal power, be- 
tween inclination and_ superstition, 
Campeggio, and not Wolsey, was 
always the prominent figure. It is 
Campeggio that we distinguish moving 
actively to and fro in the foreground ; 
Wolsey, the elder Cardinal of the two, 
the pet minister of Henry, hitherto 
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foremost in the van of diplomacy, 
now hung back, bashfully and timidly, 
in the rear. The other circumstance 
that tends to cast a shade on Wolsey’s 
sincerity is, that throughout the whole 
suit Henry, who had never cause to 
doubt his minister before, who had ac- 
tually been encouraged by that minis- 
ter in his scruples, now found reason 
to be suspicious, and ‘imputed the 
bad success of his undertaking, not to 
ill-fortune or to mistake, but to the 
malignity or infidelity of his inten- 
tions.” 

It cannot be denied that Wolsey 
acted his part with skill; that he ca- 
joled Henry and obeyed the Pope with 
all the tact of a politician, and with all 
the unscrupulous ability of a Roman 
Cardinal. But his was a difficult task. 
He had to serve two masters — one 
jealous, and discerning as he was jea- 
lous—and he had, beside, to take care 
that he did not prejudice his own in- 
terests. It is enough to say that he 
failed. Hitherto he had acted so that 
it was almost impossible to doubt his 
disinterestedness, and quite impossible 
to prove his duplicity. In an evil 
moment Campeggio was allowed to 
burn the decretal bull, and the cause 
was evoked to Rome. Henry fired 
up. From being suspicious of his 
minister’s innocence, he became quite 
certain of his guilt. A crowd of cir- 
cumstances combined to throw the 
Chancellor off his guard. The result 
isknown. He fell, but not irrecover- 
ably. 

‘«‘Thesun of his fortune cast a parting 
ray upon him before it set for ever.” 
If, indeed, he did not possess Llamp- 
ton Court and Whitehall, he could 
still regale in the luxuriant retreat of 
Asshur. If he was not the King's fa- 
vourite, he was still one of the great- 
est men in England. He still possessed 
wealth and influence, and the hope 
that at no distant day the glorious re- 
ward that he had all along been striv- 
ing for, that the tiara would compen- 
sate him for his present disgrace, still 
burned as strongly as ever in his breast. 
He had survived the explosion of poli- 
tical schemes, he had survived the ex- 
plosion of personal enmity; he might 
still reappear some day in renewed 
glory and renewed strength, but in 
another realm. But all his expecta- 
tions were doomed to disappointment. 
Personal reasons alone were not strong 
enough to condemn him ; but personal 
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reasons and religious reasons combined 
effected his overthrow. Hitherto Wol- 
sey must be considered as responsible 
for his own fall. Now, circumstances 
which he could not have averted, if he 
would, hurried him on to his destruc- 
tion ; and we only enter into the de- 
tails of Wolsey’s final fall to disprove 
the assertion, that the Cardinal did not 
in some degree suffer for his theologi- 
cal tenets of passive obedience to the 
Pope. We have said that he perished 
from circumstances which he could not 
avert. Had he entered into the mat- 
ter of the divorce heart and soul ; had 
he whispered into Henry's ear with all 
the confidence of old to throw off the 
trammels of a foreign prince, to plead 
his own cause in a court of his own 
constituting, and by a dash of his royal 
pen to give the finishing stroke to the 
controversy ; had he, in fact, consented 
to hold a cardinal’s title without a car- 
dinal’s authority, to be Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and excommunicate of 
the Pope, Wolsey might have gone 
down to his grave, if not a king’s fa- 
vourite, akingdom’s minister. Indeed, 
even after the indictment that accused 
him, among other charges equally fri- 
volous and illegal, of holding the lega- 
tine power, had passed, after the sen- 
tence of forfeiture had been pronounc- 
ed, the King still allowed his lingering 
affection for his old servant to over- 
come the judgment, still hesitated 
about pulling down that extraordinary 
fabric of greatness which his own hands 
had created. 

The fallen Cardinal merely felt the 
inconvenience which always attached 
itself to the favourite who has lost the 
royal countenance for a time. He was 
in reality still his own man — perhaps 
more of his own master, than he had 
ever been yet. But Wolsey, even at 
the eleventh hour, could not, consis- 
tently with his character as dignitary 
of the Church, succumb to the State. 
Circumstances were occurring around 
him that warned him to prepare his 
arms for a yet deadlier struggle, which 
that Church was about to be forced 
into by rude and sacrilegious hands. If 
he had ever dreamt of yielding before, 
he must exorcise the thought for ever 
now. Strange and mysterious signs 
were exhibiting themselves. It was 
whispered that if the Pope would not 
do Henry’s business, Henry could do 
without the Pope. The new Earl of 
Wiltshire, Anne Bullen’s father, had 
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gene so far as to refuse to kiss his ho- 
iness’s toe, when the sacred member 
was offered to the vassal of the Church. 
But this personal insult was not the 
sole alarming omen. The coming crisis 
cast its shadow before it long before it 
came, The Commons had exhibited 
symptoms of an independence so un- 
usual, at that time so unconstitutional, 
that it could not have been but with 
the authority of their master that they 
acted. Several bills had passed, hav- 
ing in view the curtailment of certain 
privileges, held from time immemorial 
by the clergy. One for the regulation 
of mortuaries, another against the ex- 
actions for the probates of wills—exac- 
tions so enormous, that one member 
said in his place in the House, that he 
had paid no less a sum than a thousand 
marks to that account ; a third against 
non-residence and pluralities. Wolsey 
himself, foreseeing the ill effects to 
their own order cf the profligacy of 
monks and ecclesiastics, had long ago 
done his best to root out the evil. But 
the State was going too far, and even 
Wolsey felt that he had better lose 
all than assent to its encroachments. 
A bishop of the Church had charged 
the Commons with designs against the 
Established religion, and intents “ to 
rob her, the Church, of her patrimony 
and her rights.” He had been rebuked 
in the presence of the highest tribunal 
in the realm by a civilian. He had re- 
sponded again, was again rebuked, 
and, at last, was compelled to apolo- 
gise before a lay commission. ‘These 
circumstances were the very corner- 
stones of the Reformation ; and it could 
not be expected that a prince-cardinal 
would have consented to have been 

the master-mason of the structure. It 

was evident to the most unintelligent 

mind that a great rising up of the State 

against the Church — of the temporal 
order against the spiritual order — 

might be apprehended, and that short- 
ly. Whilst the Church was falling a 
victim to the assaults of the State, it 
was too much to hope that the Church's 

reat pillar should be allowed to stand. 

t last the blow so long looked for 
came. 

The King sent one of his judges 
to demand the surrender of York 
Palace, the archiepiscopal residence in 
Westminster; and here the fallen 
minister found himself, as the Pope 
had expressed it, ‘* between the mallet 
and the anvil,” There were two courses 
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left for Wolsey to choose between—to 
refuse to surrender the palace, as the 
property of the Church, or to surrender 
it, and live. Once more his diplomacy 
came to his aid. He would surrender 
it, but with such an ill-grace that the 
world should see that the surrender 
was not voluntary, but compulsory ; 
and considering the vastness of the 
stakes at issue, we certainly think that 
Wolsey’s conduct was justifiable. At 
any rate, if we cannot praise him be- 
cause he did not play the part of a 
martyr, we cannot condemn him be- 
cause he did not rise superior to the 
‘qualifications of a man. ‘* You re- 
quire of me a full and entire surrender 
of the rights of others with which I 
have been entrusted. If every bishop 
were tocomply with sucha request, what 
would have become of the patrimony 
of Holy Church?” spoke the priest ; 
** but,” added the man, ‘1 must sub- 
mit to the king’s power. I charge you, 
therefore, to tell his Majesty there is 
both a heaven and hell.” 

The message was a bold one, and 
though, in all probability, no one 
thought it worth while to whisper the 
memento of mortality in the royal ear, 
the sum and substance of the reply 
reached the palace unimpaired. From 
that moment the sun of Wolsey sank 
quickly to the horizon. 

Is it probable that if Wolsey had 
not been really attached to his Church, 
really unwilling to lend his counte- 
nance to subvert her privileges or 
enervate her rights, that such a motive 
as was implied in his answer to Henry 
would have possessed so strong an in- 
fluence over such a mind ? Is it likely 
that theambitious, magnificent minister 
would have imperilled all his dreams 
of ambition and all his magnificence 
for the sake of a solitary house, albeit 
that house was a palace? We cer- 
tainly think that Wolsey’s actions were 
based on principle—were the results of 
churchmanship as strong as that of 
Ridley, Latimer, or of any of the 
martyrs of the Reformation. Happ 
for Wolsey, had he exhibited a 
greatness and such independence at 
all times. But his generosity was 
sullied by his lust, and his spirit of 
magnificence in great things cancelled 
by a spirit of meanness in small. 
He made a courtesan, whom his station 
did not prevent him from patronising, 
the lady abbess of a convent, and he 
was instrumental in cutting off Buck- 
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ingham’s head, because Buckingham 
had on a certain occasion hesitated 
about holding a ewer for him to wash 
his hands in. We doubt, however, if 
this circumstance was the only cause 
of Wolsey’s enmity to the Duke, or 
whether Wolsey'’s friendship could 
ever have saved him, had he possessed 
it. We can be no apologists for the 
Cardinal's immorality. It is not to 
be forgotten that the state of morals 
about the Court of Henry VIII. were 
about on a level with the state of 
morals in the Court of Louis XLV. 
And we have no reason for believing 
that Wolsey, who always, to say the 
least, affected piety in public, was 
worse than, if as bad as any one of 
the bishops who occupied the episcopal 
bench in his time. 

It would be labour lost to enter into 
the particulars of Wolsey’s death. 
Every one knows with what magnani- 
mity, at the same time with what hope- 
ful penitence, the old man surrendered 
up his soul. We are content with 
giving a slight sketch of his character, 
and if we have wiped away any chance 
stain that ignorance had put there —if 
we have gained for Wolsey more credit 
for a principled consistency than is 
usually allowed to him, we should feel 
that we have succeeded. 

Had the butcher's son never been 

distinguished from the herd in which 
he moved—had he never seen the pre- 
cincts of a court, or been forced to 
join in the buffoonery of a courtier, in 
all probability he would, in course of 
time, have been abbot of some wealthy 
monastery, would have written an 
anonymous pamphlet on the divorce 
of Catharine ; when Henry’s heretical 
ideas had developed themselves would 
have answered * The Pious Erudition 
of a Christian Man” with ‘The True 
Estimate of a Godly Catholic ;” would 
have resisted the commissioners that 
came to eject him from his living; 
would have afterwards accepted an 
equivalent ; would have played a dis- 
tinguished part in the controversies 
under Edward ; and, finally, if he had 
escaped the rack and disease, would 
have died a good old non-persecuting 
prelate under Mary. 

Wolsey was a striking example of a 
favourite who was really grateful for 
favours received, and what is more ex- 
traordinary, of a favourite who really 
deserved those favours, The only per- 
son in history whom we are disposed 
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to associate with Wolsey—whose rise 
and fall is in some degree parallel to his 
rise and fall—is Thomas a-Becket. 
Indeed the fortunes of the two fa- 
vourites bear an almost daguerreotype 
likeness to each other. Both were of 
simple origin ; the father of the one a 
butcher, the father of the other a me- 
chanic. Both owed their first ad- 
vancement to their own individual 
exertions: one was a Fellow of Mag- 
dalen, the other a Scholar of Merton ; 
one was received into the family of the 
Marquis of Dorset, the other into the 
family of Theobald, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Both soon became dig- 
nitaries of the Church: the one was 
made Dean of Lincoln, the other 
Archdeacon of Canterbury; and, 
finally, both, before they died, became 
Archbishops of the same province, 
chancellors of the kingdom, and fa- 
vourites of masters, who, in selfishness, 
cruelty, and vindictiveness, were sin- 
gularly alike. Becket gained the first 
feather in his cap by successful diplo- 
macy. Wolsey did the same. Louis 
gave the opportunity to Becket, Maxi. 
milian to Wolsey. Wolsey headed the 
troops at Tournay, Becket fought at 
Selene. 

Till we find them at the pinnacles 
of their greatness, the two characters 
are the same. ‘Thenceforward, for a 
while, the identity ceases. Becket, 
when, in the midst of revelry at Fa- 
laise, he heard that Theobald was no 
more, and that Henry had named him 
as successor to the deceased archbi- 
shop, looked with a smile at his cour- 
tier dress, and with admirable consis- 
tency declined the honour; and when 
he did accept it, his whole life under- 
went a change. He went about in a 
coarse, unseemly dress, with a grave 
frown upon his brow, curtailed the 
expenses of his household, and became 
extravagant only in the extent of his 
charities. Hitherto, as Chancellor, he 
had considered the necessities of the 
State as paramount to the necessities of 
the Church. Now, every farthing that 
he could wring from the State he ap- 
plied to the Church. Hitherto he had 
supported Henry against all; now he 
upheld the Church against Henry. 
Hitherto all his mighty energies had 
gone towards the advancement of man, 
henceforth they were enlisted in the 
service of God. Wolsey was always 


consistent with his character, in spite 
of his office; 


Becket was always 
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consistent with his office, in spite of 
his character. Wolsey began, and 
well-nigh ended, with serving man; 
Becket served man when it was his 
duty to be obedient, and he served the 
Church with the same unscrupulous- 
ness that he had served the State. 
With the commencement of their dis- 
grace, begins again the similarity of 
their positions. 

Both suffered from a similar reaction, 
brought about by similar causes. The 
constitutions of Clarendon were the 
stumbling-block to Becket; Henry’s 
heretical contumacy was Wolsey's 
cause of offence. Both stumbling- 
blocks were singularly identical in 
their composition. The advocates of 
both were guilty in the eyes of their 
antagonists of exalting the State above 
the Church, and of depressing the 
Church below the orthodox level. 
Becket was degraded, exalted, and 


degraded again. Wolsey lost the fa- 
vour of his sovereign, regained it for a 
moment, and lost it again for ever. 
The dying words of Becket were, “I 
am ready now, or at any other time, to 
die for my God and the liberties of 
my Church.” “If I gave up York 
Palace, and every bishop were to do 
the same, what would become of the 
Church’s patrimony ?” demanded Wol- 
sey. But we have shown that Wolsey 
went farther—that he added, ** But I 
submit to the King’s power.” Nor did 
Wolsey fall away alone. Becket too 
acted the part of Peter. But Becket’s 
death amply apologised for his apos- 
tacy, and Wolsey’s penitence excused 
his. Of the two characters, we consider 
Becket’s the finer; of the two fortunes 
Wolsey’s the most enviable; of the 
two individuals, Becket the most splen- 
did Christian—Wolsey the most splen- 
did man. 


MISERERE DOMINE. 


MisereErE Domine! 
Chant which mortal and immortal 
Murmur ever at the portal, 
Where doth dwell the Lord of light 
In wide halls of chrysolite, 

By the shore of heaven’s blue sea. 


Golden August, sun-embrowned, 
Blushing purple, berry-crowned, 
Singeth now her songs of glee ; 
Of a truth her lips are red— 
Vintage-crownals bind her head, 
Hazel-tressed ; and children cling 
Unto mossy boughs, and fling 
Fruit upon the ground ; 
Yet I hear, o'er land and sea, 
Miserere Domine! 


Even so—we are not free 
From the ancient blot and staining 
On our hearts; though Thou art raining 
Plenty on the joyous earth, 
Lord of mercy! ’Midst our mirth 
Miserere Domine ! 


Foam-wreaths on the white sea-shore— 
Bees amid the sycamore— 
Peaches ripening on the tree— 
Beauty of autumnal time— 
Merry wild birds’ matin-chime— 
Harvest-calm and cooling showers: 
These delights of earth are ours— 
They were given by Thee. 
Father, all Thy gifts are free! 


Miserere Sieies ! 


Mortimer Cotiis, 
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A SLINGSBY WEDDING, AND THE DOINGS THEREAT. 


BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 


Carrigbawn, October 25th, 1854, 
I am just returned from Castle Slingsby, my dear Anthony, where we have had 
rare doings; and as it is a long time since I had a confidential gossip with you, I 
will even open my heart and tell you all about them. Know, then, that I have been 
assisting, as the French phrase it, at the wedding of my cousin Matilda, And 
who do you think is the happy man that is transplanting this fair scion of the 
Slingsbys — who, but my friend Herbert? I cannot say it was a matter of very 
t surprise when Herbert came over from England a few weeks ago, and 
made his declaration in due form. There was, however, a grand palaver on the 
occasion. All the heads of houses met at the castle to discuss the subject, and 
pipes were duly smoked over it — literally by my old godfather and Uncle Saul, 
and figuratively by Mrs. Sampson Slingsby and several other ancient Slingsby 
women, maids and matrons. I cannot say, however, that poor Matilda herself 
was invited to the congress, partly because it did not comport with the dignity 
and sapience of the elders that one so young should have a voice in the matter 
— though, it must be admitted, it did touch her somewhat nearly — and partly 
because, so far as her opinion went, they all knew pretty well it was a foregone 
conclusion. The young fellow had somehow contrived to make his ground sure 
with her before he opened the subject to her mother. But to make up for her 
absence, the good old parson was summoned to attend, to represent “ the lords 
spiritual” in the domestic parliament. Ido assure you the affair was handled 
in a very business-like fashion. Herbert’s formal letter of proposal was read 
and laid on the table; then it was read a second time; then the whole house 
went into committee upon it, discussed his property, his prospects, his status, 
his disposition ; arranged the settlements, and brought up their report thereon ; 
then it was read a third time and passed; and, finally, my Aunt Sampson, as 
the girl’s mother, discharged the function of the sovereign, and pronounced her 
assent, ‘la Reine, le veut ;” and so it passed into law amongst the Slingsby sta- 
tutes for ever, that the proposal of marriage from Mr. Herbert to Miss Slingsby 
should be, and the same was thereby accepted. Then the lawyer was called to 
do his work, which he did in the usual fashion of such folks, amplifying the con- 
tract with all that ingenious verbosity which redounds so much to the advantage 
of solicitors and scriveners, and so little to that of any one else. ‘Thus all was 
arranged; what Nature had first set a-going, Art triumphantly brought to a 
close, and it now only was necessary that Religion should set her seal to the 
contract, and make it indissoluble for ever. 
Well, the wedding morning at length dawned; and a lovely morning it was— 
a bright, serene, autumnal day. Here and there the corn-fields were losing the 
white, arid hue, for the young clover had sprung up through the decaying stubble, 
clothing them with arobe of verdure; the leaves on the trees were falling, and 
changing their colours; the ash, the earliest to fade, as it is the latest to come 
into leaf, was shrivelling and turning brown, and its sprays were growing bare; the 
beech was tinged with a shade of copper; the oak leaves russet ; and the ferns 
lay like golden feathers in the groves and on the hill-sides. The spire of the 
old church shot heavenwards into the grey sky, and the bells clanged merrily 
from the tower. A great gathering there was, truly, of all the Slingsbys, to the 
third and fourth generation, as they assembled at the low Gothic porch, and 
marched up the aisle, some entering the pews, and the nearer relatives ranging 
themselves before the oak railing of the chancel. Uncle Saul placed himself 
beside the bride to give her away, while behind her stood Abigail, and two other 
female Slingsby cousins, as bride-maids. Herbert was suitably supported on 
the occasion by myself and Mr. Caleb Chubble, a friend of his who had come 
from England for the purpose; the body of the church was filled with country 
lads and , all in their holiday attire. And now the bell pealed its last tone, 
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and a hush of silence succeeded, that set many a young heart fluttering, and 
made the veil of the bride tremble with the agitation of its fair owner. With a 
step composed and solemn, the old parson stepped forward from the interior of 
the chancel up to the rails; the ancient clerk opened his more ancient folio, 
and the ceremony commenced. : 

Were you ever at a wedding, Anthony? I hope you were, and that some 
time or other you may take an important position in such a ceremony. But if 
you were not, credit me that it is about the most interesting sight a man can 
witness. ‘Talk of spectacles, or operas, or ballets, or pantomimes, they are all 
very well in the way of excitement ; but if you would have your feelings touch- 
ed, your spirit elevated, your heart purified, and all the best emotions of your 
humanity awakened, go to a wedding. Look there at Love in his holiest atti- 
tude—Youth and Hope, ‘Truth and Trust sustaining him. Faces beaming with 
happiness, yet solemnised with tenderness ; eyes bright with pleasure, yet swim- 
ming in tears that will not be repressed; sighs low, yet making themselve audi- 
ble in the pauses of the ministration. The regards of every one turned to the 
two, who, separated a space from the rest, are as gamblers who stake their all— 
their very lives on the game they are playing. Listen to the solemn address to 
the people, the awful charge to the affianced, the momentous questions of the 
priest, the response that is to bind those that answer for ever, for weal or for 
woe, for better or for worse ; the typical affirmance of this mystical union—the 
prayers, the blessings, and the psalm of praise. See and hear all this, and if you 
can do so unmoved, your case is hopeless—the roar of all the artillery at Sebas- 
topol could not shake your iron nerves. 

When the ceremony was ended the gratulations commenced in right earnest. 
The bride ran the gauntlet of the lips of all the Slingsbys, and of some others 
that I wot of; and the bridegroom’s hand passed rapidly through the palms of 
some score of both sexes; and then we proceeded through the crowd of rustics, 
tendering their obeisances and benedictions; and, mounting all sorts of vehicles, 
dashed off to our noontide breakfast at Castle Slingsby. 

Such a breakfast! Not like one of those which Polson or Mitchell furnishes 
at a metropolitan wedding; but an honest, substantial affair, that would remind 
one of a hunting breakfast—a noble sirloin, a mellow ham, a pasty of venison, 
and game in abundance. Two silver tankards filled with double ale flanked the 
foot of the table, the upper end of which was reserved for tea, coffee, cakes, and 
such like things for ladies, and gentlemen with lady-like tastes. There was 
some choice old claret along the table within every one’s reach, and Herbert had 
so far innovated upon country fashions as to introduce a few flasks of champagne. 
I pretermit, dear Anthony, a thousand things appertaining to a wedding break- 
fast—the bloom of the bride, the gallantry of the bridegroom, the episodical 
flirtations of the young men and the young women upon an occasion so sugges- 
tive of love-making. Matilda looked charming, and so did Abigail; Mrs. 
Sampson was full of importance, and slightly fidgetty; Uncle Saul was hila- 
rious; my godfather bordering on the boisterous, and everybody was as happy as 
if they had been just undergoing the operation of matrimony themselves, so con- 
tagious is human sympathy, and so thoroughly are all right-hearted persons 
ready to “ rejoice with those that do rejoice.” The claret had been circulating 
for some time, but claret-drinking is a quiet, unostentatious performance—it 
makes no noise: like almsgiving, one’s left hand knows not what the right hand 
is doing, and you fill your glass and pass the bottle to your neighbour. But 
now came the champagne-practice—the popping of corks, the explosion of car- 
bonic acid gas, the quick filling of the glass with the effervescing liquor, and the 
quick emptying of it before the effervescence subsided. 

** Now, then,” said Uncle Saul, “fill your glasses, gentlemen, and fill the 
ladies’, too—I'll give you a toast. Here’s the health of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert; 
may their lives be long and happy, and every day of their married life more blest 
than this the first of it.” 

We all drank to the toast ; and Herbert, getting on his legs, returned thanks 
for himself and his fair consort in a few manly and feeling words. 

‘* Jonathan,” said my uncle, after a pause, “in my young days a song always 
followed a sentiment. I hope you havn't forgot your old trick of rhyming—you 
know you're the family poet.” 
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I knew it to my cost. It is the most onerous and the least profitable post a 
poor gentleman can fill. A family lawyer or a family physician may pick up 
something in his vocation, but a family rhymster has about as much by his office 
as he who accepts the Chiltern Hundreds or the Escheatorship of Munster. 
And then his toil is never-ending. Not a Slingsby has given up the ghost since 
I was able to hold a pen but I have written his or her epitaph ; not a babe has 
been born unto us but I have felicitated his parents — and now to fail at a mar- 

riage! ‘The thing was not to be thought of; and accordingly I had my song 
© “eut and dry.” At a significant nod from Jack Bishop, three others took their 
— beside him, and silence being proclaimed, they lifted up their voices; and 

ere’s what they sung :— 


SONG. 


I. 


The world is filled with changeful light, 
The clouds befleck the sky, 

And o’er the fields, to harvest white, 
‘The trooping shadows fly. 

My Eveleen, come forth with me, 

And rest beneath the linden-tree ; 

We'll watch, upon this autumn morn, 

The reapers reap the heavy corn, 


II. 


There is a reaper, Eveleen, 
His hand is rude and cold; 

He reapeth the ripe—he reapeth the green, 
The young as well as the old. 

Oh! pray with me, true-hearted wife, 

That side by side may grow our life 

So close, that Reaper Death be fain 

To take us both or spare us twain. 


Ill. 


The orchard trees are dense with fruit, 
In cluster red and brown ; 
And yellow pears on every shoot 
From garden-walls hang down. 
Beneath the trees the gardener strays, 
With careful eye the fruit surveys; 
The apples ripe and mellow pears 
He plucks—but still the crude he spares. 


IV. 


There is a gardener, Eveleen, 
His eye is dull and cold : 

He plucketh the ripe, he plucketh the green, 
The young as well as the old. 

Oh! pray with me, true-hearted wife, 

So closely knit may be our life, 

That Gardener Death, when gathering one, 

Must break the stem both grow upon. 


We went to the drawing-room, where the ceremony of cutting the bride-cake 
was performed. Herbert and his wife were to leave in the course of the pi for 
a long sojourn on the Continent. The young couple slipt away, after a little 
time, to make their arrangements, and the company were left to their own de- 
vices to entertain themselves. I stept out into the grounds for a quiet, medita- 
tive stroll, and when passing through one of the walks I saw the young couple, 
with my Aunt Sampson and the good old parson, pacing one of the alleys. I 
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turned away into another path, for I had no doubt that the old man was, after 
his own fashion, preaching one of his homilies on the duties of married life. At 
length the hour for the departure of the Herberts arrived. The carriage was at 
the door, the bride had laid aside her bridal attire, and came in her travelling- 
dress to bid us farewell. The poor girl bore up bravely till she embraced 
Abigail and her mother, when she almost broke down; but Uncle Saul said, 
cheerily, as he kissed her— , : 

« Nay, nay, girl, this will never do. Cheer up, or Herbert will think you 
repent your morning’s vows ;” and then, turning to the young man, he said, in 
a gentle and tremulous voice— 

«* Be kind to her, my dear boy, she has no one now to lean on but you.” 

He pressed Herbert’s hand, hurried them into the carriage, bid the postilion 
drive on, and they were soon lost to our view. As he came into the hall he met 
my aunt Sampson whimpering— ; 

**Come, sister, cheer up, and thank God there’s one more Slingsby off our 
hands.” 

«*Oh, brother Saul, how can you?” cried my aunt. 

But Saul was up in the drawing-room before she could finish her expostulation, 
rallying the girls, and asking who was next on the list for promotion. 

The majority of the guests had departed, and we were reduced to the few who 
were staying in the house. ‘The dinner presented a striking contrast to the 
joyous breakfast party. Despite of all our efforts to be gay, there was a shade 
of thoughtfulness upon every face, that marred our best efforts. We all missed 
the presence of Herbert and his wife; we all felt as if we had lost something 
that we treasured. 

*¢I do not understand,” said uncle Saul, when the ladies had retired, * this 
fashion of leaving our own country, which is so common with young married 
folks now-a-days. When I was a youth people settled down in their houses after 
a trip of a week or two, and took steadily to the business of life. If we love 
our own country we ought to stay in it, and the love of one’s country seems to 
me to be one of the truest instincts of our nature.” 

The parson sprang on his hobby, and set off at a canter— 

‘* The love of country,” said he, “ is like the love of parents; they have both 
their origin in the earliest dawn of reason, if they be not indeed instincts, They are 
associated with our first wishes, and wants, and pleasures — with our very life. 
To the presence and providence of parents we refer everything of good we have 
received — the origin of our being, the sustenance of our bodies, the enlighten- 
ment of our minds. They are to us pre-eminently benefactors and guardians — 
the sentiment in which the Divine Being and cause of all things adumbrates to 
our perceptions that idea which is at once the sublimest and most adorable that 

can fill our souls — the idea of universal paternity, its pre-existence, its power, 
its wisdom, its benignity. And so the Greek sophists, on whom the light of 
Nature’s wisdom shone with so bright a burning, called the love of parents by 
the same name by which they expressed their loyalty to God—Fiety. How like 
to this is the love of country. The earliest impressions of childhood — the most 
vivid — the most pleasurable — the least dimmed with sorrow or suffering, are 
sure to be associated with some picture of external nature — the blue sky of hea- 
ven, the hills with whose misty outlines we are familiar, the dark woods or the 
bright rivers, the wild ocean-shores, or the sheltered inland plains; or, it may 
he, some little circumscribed nook in the quiet country or the busy town; or 
even some room, or chair, till they become, not the witnesses or associates of 
our pleasures, but, as it were, the ministrants of them — the caskets in which 
our most precious memories are treasured. Thus it comes that we love our na- 
tive land befure we have seen other lands to love, and for what no other land 
can give us; and thus it is that the ‘ Pietas que debetur patrie’ (for no apter 
word has been found to describe our feelings for our country than that which 
expresses our adoration of God, and our reverence for our parents) is one of the 
most inviolable and durable sentiments in every heart that is not wholly unfaith- 
ful to its earliest memories and its purest feelings— 


“ ¢ Nescio qua natale solum dulcedine cunctos 
Ducit, et immemores non sinit esse sui.’ ” 
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The sound of all this philosophy and Latin fell on no inattentive auditor. Mr. 
Caleb Chubble pricked up his ears, as the warhorse at the voice of the clarion. 
He was a fellow of one of the English colleges, and a professor of something, I 
know not what—a very agreeable man, of about forty, with a dry and somewhat 
sarcastic humour. 

“I grant all you say, my dear sir; nevertheless, I deny that a love of our 
own country is inconsistent with, or prejudicial to, a love of travel. As well 
might we fear that our intercourse with mankind should shake our love for our 
parents — to follow out your own illustration — as that our acquaintance with 
other lands should weaken our affection for our own. We love the former as 
we never love other human beings, though we may meet many whom we feel to 
be their superiors ; we love the latter, as the home of our childhood, with a sen- 
timent of tenderness which no other spot may claim, though we may visit regions 
more lovely, more rich, or more prosperous. And so Homer, true to nature, 
makes the travelled hero of the “ Odyssey” declare, that he had seen nothing 
dearer to him than his native land, barren as it was :— 


*** dure eywye Fj 
Tains dvvayar yAvKepwrepov GAAo déacba.’” 


The professor had evidently made a fine stroke—he had returned the parson’s 
Latin quotation with a Greek one. So thought Jack Bishop, who whispered to 
me in the slang of the “ fancy "— 

** Well pitched-in. The professor has ‘ doubled up’ the parson.” 

«« And nevertheless,” replied the parson, ‘there are high authorities against 
you; St. Augustine observes, for instance, ‘Cui peregrinatio dulcis est, non 
amat patriam; si dulcis est patria, amara est peregrinatio.’ ” 

“« The professor has caught it,” said Jack; ‘give him ‘a toothful of brandy.’ ” 

‘“‘ True,” said the professor; ‘ and Plutarch has a sentiment somewhat similar, 
* Quibus domi nihil boni usui est, dulcis est peregrinatio ;’ but that holds only in 
the case of those unnatural or unprofitable children who have neither the virtue 
nor the industry to enjoy the blessings of their fatherland.” 

« Well recovered,” said Jack ; ‘*two to one on the professor.” 

«I protest,” said my godfather, ‘I don't care a rush for what Plutarch or 
St. Augustine (begging my old friend’s pardon) thought on the subject ; but, 
for my part, I think nothing rubs the rust off a man like travelling !” 

‘¢ For which reason,” joined uncle Saul, I propose we change our locality and 
go to the ladies.” 

«‘A very pretty match,” grumbled Jack to me, sotto voce. ‘I wish old 
Freke had let thein spar it out.” 


** Who will give us a song?” said uncle Saul, as he sipped his cup of coffee. 

** Mr. Bishop, of course,” said Abigail ; ‘‘ I'm sure he has brought something 
new from town.” 

** With all my heart, if I can get a few voices to join. Miss Abigail, you're 
one; here’s another; nay, I know by your lips you can sing,” said Jack gal- 
lantly, to one of the pretty bride-maids; ‘‘now for a bass. Mr. Chubble, do 
you sing?” 

“Tl try,” said the professor. 

*‘ Very well; sit down, Miss Abigail, and run your finger over these cords ; 
the melody is the simplest thing in the world. Now then allons— 


SONG, 


I, 


A maid reclined beside a stream 
At fall of summer day, 

And, half awake and half a-dream, 
She watched the ripples play. 

She marked the water’s fall and heave, 
The deepening shadows throng, 

And heard, as darkened down the eve, 
That river’s babbling song. 
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And thus it sung, with tinkling tongue, 
That rippling, shadowy river— 

*¢* Youth’s brightest day will fade away 
For ever and for ever !” 


It. 


The twilight past, the moon at last 
Rose broadly o’er the night, 

Each ripple gleams beneath her beams 
As wrought in silver bright. 

The heaving waters glide along, 
But, mingling with their voice, 

The nightingale now pours his song, 
And makes the shades rejoice. 

And thus he sung with tuneful tongue, 
That bird beside the river— 

*¢ When youth is gone, true love shines on 
For ever and for ever!” 


‘¢ A very just sentiment,” said Uncle Saul; ‘¢ the best test of real love is its 
endurance.” 

“Yes,” said the parson; ‘‘ and the severest trials of love are often in the 
commencement of married life. Stand firm through them, and all will be well. 
Nothing is more necessary to set out with upon the conjugal voyage than mutual 
forbearance and mutual concession. ‘Every little thing,’ says Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor, ‘can blast an infant blossom, and the breath of the south can shake the 
little rings of the vine when first they begin to curl like the locks of a new- 
weaned boy; but when by age and consolidation they stiffen into the hardness of 
astem, and have, by the warm embraces of the sun and the kisses of heaven, 
brought forth their clusters, they can endure the storms of the north and the loud 
noises of a tempest, and yet never be broken. So are the early unions of an un- 
fixed marriage watchful and observant, jealous and busy, inquisitive and careful, 
and apt to take alarm at every unkind word.’ ” 

«¢ What you say is very true,” replied my uncle. ‘ All young people, when 
they marry, discover a thousand diversities of tastes and sentiments in each other. 
The best way is to leave them to themselves to rub on together, and ten to one 
they will wear down all those little angularities that spoil their surfaces.” 

«* And so at last,” added the Parson, with a smile, ‘‘ they will become so 
bright and so polished, that they will reflect one another.” 

‘* Or,” said Professor Chubble, somewhat maliciously, “like gold coins shaken 
together in a bag, they will lose all their original character and impress, as well 
as somewhat of their weight and value.” 

«°°Tis all very well, said my godfather, putting in his oar; ‘ ’tis all very well, 
that rubbing down and polishing off, provided ’tis done in moderation ; but. let 
me tell you there’s such a thing as rubbing too hard. I have seen an American 
Indian rubbing two pieces of rough wood together. After a little time they be- 
came a great deal smoother, and bad a pleasant warm feel; but when he rubbed 
away some time longer, they took fire, blazed up, and crackled and sputtered in 
all directions. Now, ’tis just the same thing, I suspect, in married life. Rub 
quietly, and only a little at a time, and all will go on smoothly ; but if you stick 
to it hard and fast from morning till night, take my word for it, you will kindle 
up a blaze at last that you may not find it so easy to put out.” 

“A Latin writer,” said the professor, ‘has summed up the happiness of such 
a union thus tartly —‘ Bini sunt cum uxore jucundi dies. Alter quo ducitur: 
alter quo mortua defertur ;’ which means”— turning to the ladies —** A married 
man has two happy days—one, when he brings his wife home a bride ; the other, 
when he takes her out a corpse.” 

There was a storm of execration raised by the ladies at this abominable sen- 
timent. 

‘I once knew,” continued Professor Chubble, when the tempest was lulled, 
«a very remarkable instance of the sad results of a jealous and over-sensitive 
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temper in the case of a young married coupe of my own acquaintance; and if 


you are disposed to hear a story, I shall be 


appy to tell it to you.” 


There was a general assent to the proposition, and, after a few moments to 
colleet his thoughts, Professor Chubble thus proceeded :— 


PROFESSOR CHUBBLE'S TALE, 


A TRAGEDY IN MARRIED LIFE. 


I was sitting one summer evening in 
my chambers, sipping my after-dinner 
coffee, when, of all men in the world, 
who should step in but Dick Wooden- 
spoon. I was very glad to see Dick, 
as I had a great regard for him. He 
was my chum in college, and some 
years my junior; so that I looked 
upon him almost with paternal feelings. 

e sat down, and we talked for some 
time upon indifferent subjects. At 
length Dick arose, took a turn or two 
through the room; then, coming up 
close to me, he spoke a few words in an 
indistinct and hurried manner, 

**TIn the name of all that is serious, 
say that again, Dick, will you ? — and 
speak slowly, that I may be sure I 
understand you.” 

“‘«Chubble, I’m going to be mar- 
ried!” repeated Dick Woodenspoon, 
in sounds of unmistakable import, but 
somewhat nervously emitted. 

‘¢ Married!” said I, echoing him. 

‘* Married!” replied he, echoing my 
echo. 

There was a pause. At length I 
broke silence— 

** Compose yourself, my dear fellow ; 
finish your cup of coffee, and then tell 
me all about it.” 

I turned my chair round to the fire, 
put my feet on the bars of the grate, 
and raised my hand to my eyes as if 
shading them from the light, but in 
reality that I might spare him the pain 
of being looked at. Oh, how I felt for 
his emotion ! ~ 

** Well, my dear Caleb, you know 
very well what my opinion of matri- 
mony has always been.” 

«Ay, Dick; I knew you were 
hankering after that blessed estate 
any time this twelvemonth past.” 

‘And you know, Caleb, how I 
esteem the sex, and how happy I 
should account myself if I could find a 
woman who could come up to my beau 
ideal of a wife.” 

* Ah, Dick, that’s the point — your 
beau ideal of a wife ; but suppose she 
don’t, Dick. A woman’s appearance 
is all very well. She may have beauty, 


and youth, and seem to be gentle, and 
domestic, and all that, before you 
marry her; but who is to assure you 
that these are not all put on? ‘Taking 
a wife is like buying railway shares— 
you judge by the prospectus, or the 
report of the Directors. You buy in, 
sir, as you did last year, Dick, in the 
‘Great Pankosmikon” Company— 
ten, twenty, thirty shares— well, it 
turns out to be a bubble, a bite, a 
hoax. Shares fall fifty per cent — 
seventy-five—a hundred ; and then you 
transfer them to a pauper to avoid a 
call; and well for you that you can 
do sv, and get rid of them. But ifyour 
wife turns out a bad speculation, Dick, 
you can’t assign her to a pauper — re. 
member that /” 

‘* Nay,” but said Dick, deprecating- 
ly, ‘*hear me out, Caleb, before you 
pronounce upon the matter — won't 
you?” 

“Go on, Dick—go on.” 

‘Well, then, in the first place, my 
dear Lucy is a charming little girl in 
point of appearance; such dove-like 
eyes—the neck of the swan—the——” 

«Oh, to be sure—‘ Flammeolos oc- 
culos, collaque lacteola’; but pass that 
over, Dick. Remember that beauty is 
at best evanescent; disease or accident 
may destroy it in an hour. As, says 
Socrates, ‘ Kaarog wey yee Hi Xeov0s arar~ 
wosv i voros imagay,’” 

“Nay. But what says St. Augus- 
tine ? — ‘ Pulchritudo corporis bonum 
Dei donum est.’ A beautiful person 
is a goodly gift from God.” 

«* Well, well—have it your own way, 
Dick, in the matter of beauty. Ad- 
mit, then, that she is fair as Venus. 
Pass on to the next.” 

«A charming temper—modest, yet 
sprightly ; affuble, yet dignified; ten- 
der, yet reserved in her affections.” 

‘*‘ Hey-day! what a paragon of per- 
fection! But how know you, Dick, 
that she has all those charms? Have 
you seen her angry, merry, laughing, 
weeping, hot, cold, sick, well-dressed, 
undressed—at all times, and in all ges- 
tures and passions? Have you seen 
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how she carries herself with her pa- 


rents, her friends, her companions ?” 

‘« She has no parents, nor a relative 
in the world, that I know of; and, to 
tell you the truth, I look upon that 
circumstance, my dear Caleb, as one 
of the most favourable to my prospects 
of matrimonial felicity. There willbe 
nobody to divide her affections with 
me; no duties to distract her from 
those she will owe to me.” 

“Well, Dick, there is something in 
that, I grant you. But where, pray, 
did you find this lone dove?” 

‘*She came with my sister from 
school, to spend the vacation at my 
uncle’s, where I saw her for the first 
time.” 

“I understand; and so then you 
knocked up this flirtation, and com- 
mitted yourself irretrievably in the 
short space of three weeks. Oh, 
Dick, Dick! — aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself ?” 

“‘ Ah, Caleb, if you had seen her, 
and known her —— ” 

**Pshaw, Dick! I tell you, where 
the matter is between a soft heart, 
like yours, and a pretty face, the 
more you saw of her the less you were 
able to know her. But go on, go on; 
= spare my feelings—let me hear 


And Dick did go on, and made a 
clean breast of it, poor fellow, as they 
say. He told me the progress of his 
love; the charms, both personal and 
mental, of the girl; the manner in 
which, despite of all his shyness, his 
sensitiveness, and his peculiarities on 
the subject of the sex, he was led, one 
fine summer's evening, upon so short 
an acquaintance, to ‘‘ offer his hand 
and his heart,” as the phrase is; how 
the young lady at first retired tearful- 
ly; er is sister sought her in her 
room; how they were closetted toge- 
ther, I know not how long; how she 
came forth in the twilight, smiling 
through her tears, like the moon 
through the night-mist (as Dick was 

leased poetically to observe) ; how 
= renewed his suit ; how he took her 
hand, how he raised it to his lips; 
how——but I had here peremptorily to 
interpose, and beg that he would spare 
himself the et and me the hear- 
ing, of such “love passages,’ assur- 
ing him that I could find them all 
ready made to my hand in the fa- 
shionable novels of the day. He com- 
plied with my request, and summed 
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up the matter in the intelligible obser- 
vation, that his addresses were accepted. 

**Lucy has left school,” he con- 
tinued ; ‘‘I have spoken to her guar- 
dian, obtained his assent, and am to 
be married in a few days. There is 
but one thing, my dear Caleb, that 
can add to my happiness, and that is, 
that you shall be present to witness 
it. Promise me that you will come 
to my wedding.” 

“Dick,” said I, “my dear fellow, 
the thing is impossible. I can’t leave 
this, even for a day, till the term is 
over. Besides, how do I know that 
I should be a witness to your happi- 
ness? Don’t you remember I was the 
witness to the transfer of the shares in 
‘the Great Pankosmikon?’ You were 
full of hope then, and yet did it make 
you happy ? did the scheme prosper ?” 

** Don’t, now, Caleb,” said Dick, 
entreatingly—* don’t say another word 
about the ‘ Pankosmikon,’ please. You 
make me nervous—you do, indeed.” 

«Well, then, Dick, I won’t: but 
T'll tell you what I'll do— When you 
are some time married, and can speak 
from experience; if you are able, with 
a true oor to say, that all your 
bright anticipations have been realised— 
that you are happy, write to me, my 
dear fellow, and say so; and be well 
assured that no light matter shall 
prevent me going to you, and witness- 
ing with my own eyes your content- 
ment; but not now, Dick—not now.” 

** Dick Woodenspoon arose to de- 
part. He took his hat in his left hand, 
and with his right hand he grasped 
mine.” 

“God bless you, Caleb,” said he; 
remember that my heart can never be 
so filled that there shall not be a cor- 
ner for you.” 

‘«‘ Adieu, Dick. My heart is but a 
solitary, ill-furnished apartment; you 
may occupy it entirely. May you be 
happy.” 

‘* Have no fears for me, Caleb, Re- 
member what the son of Sirach says— 
‘A good wife is a good portion. The 
grace of a wife delighteth her hus- 
band, and her discretion will fatten his 
bones.’ ” 

‘* Ay, Dick; but says he not also, ‘An 
evil wife is a yoke shaken to and fro; 
he that hath fold of her is as though 
he held a scorpion ’?” 

*¢ Caleb, do you not know that the 
last gift which God gave man to com- 
plete his happiness was a wife . 

8 
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** Dick, Dick, are you not aware that 
the last evil which the devil wrought 
on Job was to leave him his wife Ser 
he had taken away all his 

*¢ Farewell, Caleb, 
meet.” 

** Adieu, Dick: may that meeting 
be a happy one.” 

When Dick Woodenspoon left me, 
I fell into a meditation upon his case, 
and, sooth to say, my musings were of 
a chequered character. There was 
much that was good in him calculated 
to make any reasonable woman happy; 
and yet he had peculiarities that might 
wreck his own happiness and that of a 
wife, who might go on for half a cen- 
tury or so tranquil and contented with 
a husband of the ordinary run of men. 
Dick was generous, affectionate, good- 
natured, and, in the main, good tem- 
pered ; but he was fastidious, exacting, 
and, above all, he was of a most jea- 
lous disposition. A vulgar expression, 
a romping gesture, was sure to shock 
him, and at once transmute the idol of 
his admiration into an object of almost 
disgust. If he was attracted by a 
young lady, he threw his whole heart 
into the affuir, and expected no less 
from her in return. She was to have 
eyes for no one, ears for no one, heart 
for no one but for himself; and so he 
watched with cat-like keenness of vision 
the aos of anyother man to the ob- 
ject he had hedged round with his love, 
and his sensitive jealousy converted 
the most commonplace civilities into a 
daring attempt to take the sacred cita- 
del by storm, and the simplest recog- 
nition, on the part of the lady, of a 
kindness or conventional politeness 
appeared to be an alarming indication 
of # traitorous disposition to surrender 
at discretion. Thus it was that little 
Jessie Mayflower, the poor parson’s 
youngest daughter, ruined her pros- 
— of a comfortable settlement, as 

rs. Woodenspoon, by laughing mer- 
rily in Dick’s face when he gravely 
expressed his pain at having caught 
her in the act of swinging upon the 

addock-gate with her young brothers. 

‘oor Jessie! I think she had a happy 
riddance of him, He would have lec- 
tured her out of her very life, or, at 
all events, have made that life miser- 
able. Better as she still is in her free, 
frank, blooming maidenhood, tending 
the old man, and giving and receiving 
love that knows no alloy or change. 
Then we all thought that Mary Wes.. 


ods ?” 
till next we 
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ton was booked as Mrs. W.; and so 
she was, I verily believe ; but unfor- 
tunately she refused to dance a third 
uadrille consecutively with Dick, not 
thinking it altogether decorous, though 
she sat down without a partner in 
order not to give him offence. But 
Dick’s amour propre was wounded be- 
yond the power of Mary’s healing. 

** Caleb,” said he to me, a few days 
after, ‘‘ the girl who could be ashamed 
of being suspected of returning the 
love of a man who had given her his 
whole heart, knows not how to love.” 

Matters had gone farther still with 
Julia Marsden. Dick had actually 
popped the question to her after din- 
ner, at her father's house. ‘The girl, 
I really think, liked him very well, and 
would probably have accepted him too; 
but she was a sensible girl, and told 
him kindly and, indeed, encouraging- 
ly, as he admitted afterwards, that she 
should have the night to consider over 
his offer. This piqued Dick’s sensi- 
tiveness not alittle; but he suppressed 
his chagrin as well as he could, and 
commenced a tender téte-a-téte, which 
was sufficiently engrossing to soothe 
his vanity and set him right again. 
But Julia’s mother saw the flirtation, 
and very discreetly determined that it 
should not be too remarkable. Accord- 
ingly, she sent over Captain Cleaver 
with a polite request that Julia would 
join him in aduet at the pianoforte. The 
young lady at once rose and complied. 
Dick was in a state of exalted jealousy. 
He sat moodily in his seat during the 
performance, avoided the girl for the 
rest of the evening, and, as he wish- 
ed her good-night, expressed himself 
with a bitterness and severity upon 
the subject of her desertion that at 
once offended and roused her. Julia 
was a girl of spirit and sense. She did 
reflect on the matter during the night, 
and made up her mind, too, that a man 
of so jealous and exacting a disposition 
wood not be likely to make her hap- 
py. And so next morning, when Dick 
called — for by that time he began to 
think he was not justified in his con- 
duct — he received a note, in which 
the young lady politely declined the 
honour he had intended her.* And 
yet I verily believe that if any woman 
could have suited Dick, and made him 
truly happy, by making bim reason- 
able, Julia was just the one to have 
done so, She would neither have 
yielded weakly to his caprices, nor. 
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would she have rudely shocked his pe- 
culiarities; but she would have won 
him over to the knowledge of his own 
folly, and taught him to discard those 
feelings which were the greatest ene- 
mies of his peace, 

** And now,” said I to myself, after 
I had completed this retrospective sur- 
vey of Dick's doings for the last twelve 
months, ‘there, he’s off again; he’s 
been and done it, and no mistake. 
He’s going to marry some milkmaid of 
a girl, with blue eyes, and a smell of 
new hay about her. A fool belike, that 
will lie a-bed reading novels or poetry, 
and trash of that sort; or an artful 
puss, that has put on simplicity and 
sentimentality to hoax poor Dick, 
playing the angel before marriage that 
she may play the devil after it. Well, 
well, it’s no affair of mine, after all; 
hasn’t he a right to squander old 
Woodenspoon’s consols and three per 
cents in woman-flesh as well as in rail- 
way shares? The old fellow can’t look 
out of his grave at his son’s specula- 
tions in the wife or the money market.” 


In due time, or undue—I'’m sure I 
don’t know well which I ought to call 
it—Dick Woodenspoon was married. 
I learned this fact by the receipt of 
cards, the day after the wedding ; and 
in a few days after I had a letter from 
Dick himself, from Brussels, full of 
raptures, and soforth, declaring that 
his wife was an angel, and he the hap- 
piest of the human species, and an- 
nouncing, furthermore, that they were 
making their marriage trip—the Rhine, 
Switzerland, and back through France. 
«*T hope all this may last,” thought I, 
as I finished reading the letter, ** but 
I wish it had been a little less high- 
flown. Those raptures must come to an 
end, some way or other; they must 
either wear out the man or wear out 
themselves, and then Well, well, 
there’s no good in croaking ; sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof, and who 
knows but all may come right in the 
long run, when they settle down a 
bit ?” and so I dismissed the subject 
from my thoughts, and busied myself 
about my own proper business. What 
had I to do with love affairs? 

Time passed on, the summer was over, 
and the term just ended. I was free 
for a while, and was meditating a trip 
through Scotland, to geologise a little, 
and botanise a little, and ruralise a 
great deal, when, just as I was stowing 


away my hammer, microscope, and a 
few odds and ends, in the way of linen, 
into my bag, I received a letter with 
the Paris postmark. The direction was 
in Dick Woodenspson's handwriting, 
so I opened it immediately. 


“ Paris, Hotel de Lisle et Albion, 
Rue 8t. Honore. 

‘*My pear Cates,—My dream of 
happiness is over, and I have awoke 
to the reality of wretchedness. I can- 
not command my feelings sufficiently 
to write to you the details of my afflic- 
tion. Come to me, my dearest friend ; 
come to me, without a moment's delay. 
When last we met you promised me 
that, when I should write to you that 
I was happy, you would come and 
witness my happiness. Now that I tell 
you I am the most miserable of men, 
will you not fly to comfort and sustain 
me?  « Ricnarp WoopensPoon.” 

I was greatly shocked at this com- 
munication. Its vagueness was a 
thousandfold more painful than any 
recital of the real facts of the casé 
could be. [I tortured myself with a 
thousand conjectures, but to no pur- 
pose. The only conclusion to which I 
arrived, with any degree of confidence, 
was, that his misfortune was of a ma- 
trimonial nature. I lost no time in 
setting off for Paris, and found myself 
the next day in my friend’s apartment, 
Poor Dick flung himself into my arms 
in an agony of grief that was quite 
alarming. 

“*Oh! Caleb, my friend, I am the 
most wretched, the most unfortunate 
of human beings ; a deceived and dis. 
honoured husband — an outcast from 
society—a wanderer on the face of the 
earth. Caleb, do not loathe me, do 
not spurn me; I am a—muRDERER!” 

He smote his brow wildly with his 
open palm, and sank upon a chair, over- 
come with his emotions. I was thunder.’ 
struck—horrified, almost unmanned. 

‘* For God’s sake, my dear fellow, 
compose yourself, and tell me all; let 
me know the worst,—I will never de- 
sert you.” 

He grasped my hand, and wept like 
a child. 

«* Come, come, Dick, this will never 
do; be a man, and bear your fate, 
whatever it be, like a man. Open 
your whole heart to me; you know I 
can neither advise nor comfort you un- 
less ‘you do 80.” 
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Dick gave a sigh so loud, so deep, 
so long, that I thought he must have 
expelled every atom of air out of his 
body, and I almost expected (such lu- 
dicrous thoughts will sometimes force 
themselves upon the mind, even during 
the gravest moments) to see his chest 
collapse, like one of those paper bags 
which little boys crush together for the 
fun of driving the air out with a report. 
By degrees he became composed, and, 
between coaxing and admonishing, I 
got the whole story of his misfortunes 
out of him. Nothing, it seemed, could 
exceed the felicity of the young couple 
for the first few weeks of their married 
life. Lucy was all that Dick’s heart 
could desire; she lived for hini alone— 
she saw through his eyes — she heard 
through his ears. Like Petruchio’s 
Katharine, she would have said of any 
object in nature— 


—— “ Be it moon, or sun, or what you please ; 
And if you please to call it a rush candle, 
Henceforth I vow it shall be so for me." 


Had he said the Jungfrau was a 
lake, she would have expatiated upon 
its depth and darkness. She would 
have pronounced the falls of Shaff- 
hausen a forest of pines at his bidding, 
and the roar of its waters the song of 
the nightingale. And so they went on, 
loving and roving through the length 
and breadth of the land, like a pair of 
silly turtle-doves. ,But 1 will relate 
the rest in Dick’s own words :—‘* We 
had reached Geneva on our return 
homewards. Here we entered some- 
what into society, less to please myself 
than to gratify my wife. We went to 
spectacles, to concerts, which she en- 
joyed amazingly; we even attended 
one of the balls, and Lucy danced 
with a young German—a broad-shoul- 
dered fellow, with blue eyes, a light 
beard, and long yellow locks that fell 
down upon his neck. He seemed quite 
epris with her, and she, Caleb, seemed 
to me to receive his attentions with 
more complacency than I thought was 
becoming. Iwas hurt, and somewhat 
cool in my manner to her; she was 
sad and dejected. I said nothing on 
the subject; but I left Geneva the fol- 
lowing day, and proceeded to Lyons. 
We were scarcely seated at the table 
d@’héte when who should sit down be- 
side her but the same German fellow. 
I returned his cordial salutation with 
reserve and coldness. He turned from 
me, and addressed himself to her. She 
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was evidently embarassed. The dinner 
was at length ended—I thought it 
would never come to a close. I hur- 
ried her away as soon as I could risa 
with decency. I spoke to her very 
gently, but expressed very decidedly 
my disapprobation of those Continental 
freedoms. She made no reply, but the 
tears came into her eyes, and she look- 
ed at me sorrowfully and even up- 
braidingly. From that moment we 
were ill at ease with each other. Our 
intercourse lost all its charm. We 
left Lyons. I was moody —she was 
melancholy; and more than once I 
surprised her in tears. We stopped 
at Chalons-sur-Soane. I liked the 
place, and took a pretty little retired 
cottage on the banks of the river, in- 
tending to pass a few weeks there in 
retirement, if not in tranquillity, In 
this sweet seclusion I was regaining 
my peace of mind, and Lucy was be- 
coming more like her former self. One 
day I went into the town, and passing 
by the principal hotel, I saw a young 
man lolling at the open window, smok- 
ing a meerchaum half a yard long; 
he had a red velvet cap, with a gold 
tassel, on his head. I looked at him— 
I could not be mistaken in the blue 
eyes, yellow locks, and light-brown 
mustache—yes, Caleb, it was that in- 
fernal German. I proceeded on my 
way homewards, meditating gloomily 
upon this ill-omened rencontre. What 
could have brought him to Chalons? 
what brought him to Lyons? Was 
there no other route in the wide con- 
tinent of Europe for him to choose 
but that which my wife and I were 
travelling? When I reached our cot- 
tage I was thoroughly out of humour. 
Lucy perceived my chagrin, and en- 
deavoured to cheer me. i repelled her 
overtures. We sat down to dinner, 
and scarcely interchanged a word. We 
walked in the evening along the bank 
of the river, I believe I should have 
walked all night so fully was I engross- 
ed with my painful thoughts, had not 
my wife at length complained of fatigue, 
and we returned. Next morning after 
breakfast I proposed that she should 
accompany me to the chateau of a 
neighbouring gentleman, who had in- 
vited me to join in a day's shooting. 
To my surprise and annoyance she de- 
clined, for the first time in her life, to 
accede to my request, excusing herself 
on the plea of a headache, or a swelled 
foot, or something of that sort, I had 
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promised my friend to meet him that 
day, so I took my gun and went on my 
way. It was late before I proceeded 
homewards, so that the sun had set 
some time before I reached my cottage 
gate. I remember how sweet and 
tranquil the scene looked in the dim 
twilight. The low window of the 
sitting-room was open, for it was a 
warm evening, but there was no light 
within it. I was close up to it upon 
the soft, close-shaved grass, when I 
heard the voice of my wife— 

s¢¢ At this hour, then; to-morrow.’ 

«¢ At the same moment I beheld, by 
the fading light, my wife seated in a 
fauteuil, and at her feet, kneeling upon 
one knee—a man! ‘The blood rushed 
up into my head, my eyes swam —I 
staggered ; but the devil prompted me 
to take vengeance. I raised my gun, 
and fired at the villain. The man fell ; 
my wife uttered a loud shriek, and, 
springing up, her eyes met mine; she 
recognised me, and fell to the ground. 
I rushed from the spot, and found my- 
self in the town, I know not how. I 
hurried to the railway station, a train 
was just about to start for Paris; I 
took my ticket, flung myself into a 
carriage, which fortunately was vacant, 
and travelled hither through that mi- 
serable night. What I have endured 
since I cannot describe to you. My 
sole occupation is to brood over my 
sorrow, to curse my destiny. I have 
not the courage to look at a journal, 
though racked by anxiety and fear; 
for I dread to read the disclosure of 
my dishonour and my crime.” 


Before an hour had elapsed I was on 
my way to Chalons, The result of my 
conference with my unhappy friend was 
the determination to visit the scene of 
his misfortune, to see his wretched wife 
if possible, to investigate the whole 
affair, and to be guided by the issue as 
to my subsequent proceedings. The 
following morning I was at the door of 
Woodenspoon’s cottage. It was open- 
ed by a rosy-faced country-girl. 

“Can madame be seen?” I de- 
manded. 

The girl hesitated. 

“Take this to her,” said I, giving 
her my card, “and tell her that I en- 
treat her to see me upon important 
business.” 

In a short time the girl returned 
and led me into the salon; in a mo- 
ment after the door was hurriedly 


opened, and a lady tottered forward. 
er face was pale as death, and her 
eyelids red and swollen from weeping. 

«Qh, Mr. Chubble,” cried she, 
seizing my hand, “ you come from my 
husband — I know you do— you are 
his dearest friend. Where is he? 
where is he ?” 

**T do come from your husban¢, ma- 
dam,” I said, very gravely; ‘ but before 
I give you any further information I 
must first trouble you to answer a few 
questions. Pray be seated.” 

I looked at the woman that now sat 
tremblingly beside me. She was not 
only very pretty, but very preposses. 
sing in appearance. ‘*So young, so 
fair, so artless-looking, can it be that 
she has thus gone astray ?” Such were 
my reflections as I regarded her in si- 
lence. My heart was softened towards 
her despite of myself. 

** Madam,” I resumed, in a kinder 
tone, ‘* you must be perfectly unre- 
served with me, if you hope that I can 
effect any good in this unhappy affair. 
Your husband has told me all.” 

‘«* Oh, sir, he has not told you all ; 
he could not, for he does not know 
all. I will reserve nothing from you, 
as you are his friend. When you 
have heard all, you will surely pity me. 
Oh! I am most wretched !” 

And the poor thing did tell me all. 
her whole married life — her trials — 
her temptations — her struggles — her 
failings and I listened to her with 
moistened eyes, I am not ashamed to 
confess it; and I did pity her with my 
whole heart, and I told her so when 
she had concluded her sad story. 

‘* It is indeed very terrible,” I said, 
taking her poor trembling hand; “a 
dreadful lesson of the consequences of 
giving way to the solicitations of pas- 
sion.” 

«© Oh, Mr. Chubble, call it by its 
right name—it was madness! Would 
to heaven that [ had accompanied him 
that day, or that he had stayed with 

e.” 


*¢ Well, let us now consider what is 
best to be done. The matter may ad. 
mit of some arrangement.” 

We continued to talk for some time 
anxiously, and I arranged my plans, 
and left the lady, promising to call 
again in the course of the day. 


At noon the same day I sat in a 
private room of the principal hotel at 
Chalons, in conyersation with a young 
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man whom I met there ‘by appoint- 
ment. The matter under discussion 
between us required some tact on my 
part, and I flatter myself that 1 ulti- 
mately arranged it to the satisfaction 
of both parties, At length our confer. 
ence was ended, and we arose. 

** You agree, then, Monsieur,” said 
I, ‘‘to the terms as I have written 
them down.” 

*¢T do, Monsieur.” 

* Will you be so good then as to 
sign this paper.” 

** Certainly, Monsieur.” 

And the young man did so. 

“IT rely then upon your observing 
them faithfully,” and 1 stretched out 
my hand. 

** Monsieur may depend upon me,” 
said the young man, as his fingers 
touched my palm, ‘he has my word 
of honour.” 

** Ay,” thought I, as I bowed him 
out, “ I have something more binding 
to rely upon than your word of honour. 
Well, now for the cottage once more.” 


Within four-and-twenty hours I was 
—_ in Paris, in the same hotel at 


which Dick was stopping, where I took 
a snug sitting-room, with a bedroom 
inside of it. I despatched a line to him, 
requesting his presence in numero 
dizhuit. Dick came immediately, and 
I was shocked to see how much he was 
ehanged for the worse, even in the 
short interval since Ileft him. His 
first question was, naturally enough, 
about the homicide. 

** Is he dead, Caleb?” 

** No.” 

“Qh, thank God!” and the poor 
fellow clasped his hands, and looked up 
thankfully to heaven. 

«Ts he recovering ?” 

*«* Humph—no ;” and I shook my 
chead oracularly. ‘I feat he is not 
likely to get better.” 

Dick groaned, and sank down on a 
chair. 

*¢ The man is as well as he can be, 
and likely to continue so—a healthy- 
looking fellow he is, by-the-bye ; broad- 
shouldered and ? 

** Spare me—spare me, Caleb, How 
can you 2” 

«Richard Woodenspoon,” said I, 
rising and addressing him sternly, 
“listen to me. It is owing to the 
mercy of God, and not to the forbear- 
ance of a weak, passionate man, such 
as you are, that the youth is not now 
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& corpse, and you & murderer. Hear 
me while I make known to you two 
characters of whom as yet you know 
but little—yourself and your wife, I 
know the whole of this unhappy affair, 
and you shall now learn it. You shall 
hear the confessions and revelations of 
= own wretched wife, wrung from 
ner by the urgency of the case. She 
has revealed yous oh ! how unwillingly, 
how tenderly, how extenuatingly, as 
one whose jealousy exacted from her 
not free heart-love, but slavish woman- 
worship : fettering her tongue, her 
ears, her thoughts, and, as I may say, 
placing winkers at her eyes, and fore- 
ing her to look neither to the right 
nor to the left, but always straight for- 
ward at you — you, and nothing but 
you! You curbed all the freedoms of 
her innocent soul; you made her heart 
sad by your moodiness, and then you 
resented her sadness; you withdrew 
your love from her upon every fancied 
offence, and then you repelled her re- 
turning affection ; you worried her 
with your caprices; you grieved her 
with your reproofs ; and, shame upon 
you, man! you dared to suspect the 
loyalty of your own wife upon the 
most absurd fantasies that ever filled 
the brain of a madman. And she, poor 
soul, confessed too, what she called 
‘her temptations, her struggles, her 
failings’ ay, that she was tempted 
often and sorely to ‘return railing for 
railing’ —that she struggled against 
her woman's nature, that prompted 
her to rebel against the cruel yoke 
that crushed down her fair, young 
neck; but her woman’s heart always 
kept her true and upright. And her 
failings, heaven help her! what were 
they? Why, forsooth, that she failed 
in the submissive duty of a spaniel. 
And now hear what she did do—she 
loved you with the singleness of a 
heart that had no other object to oc- 
cupy it. You were to her, father and 
mother, brother and sister—you filled 
her whole heart; but that did not 
satisfy you—-you would not let the 
thoughts of another earthly creature 
approach even to touch the hem of 
her garment ; you took umbrage at a 
oung gentleman because he behaved 
like a gentleman and paid respectful 
attention to your wife, because he 
seemed to admire her. I hope he did 
admire her, or I should not give three 
halfpence for him. You were indig- 
nant that he should chance to travel 
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the same road as you, or stop at the 
same hotel as you ; you delivered 
yourself over to the devil—the devil 
of jealousy that entered you and pos- 
sessed you, body and soul—blinding 
your eyes, hardening your heart, and 
warping your understanding. And 
what was the consequence ? You 
wearied her one night off her feet with 
walking, and when, next day, she 
would not accompany you, limping 
upon a swollen foot, you left her, with 
your heart full of bitterness against 
her. Well, smarting under the sense 
of pain, she took advantage of your 
absence to admit a young man into 
her presence — yes, she has confessed 
it—to approach her person—to kneel 
down before her — to lay his hand 
upon her—ay, I see you wince, but 
you must bear it — upon the ten- 
derest part — her swollen foot! that 
the young rake, a quiet respecta- 
ble shoemaker! might enlarge her 
boot, to enable her to walk next day 
with your lordship without undergo- 
ing absolute agony — Ha! ha! ha! 
You ought to be proud of yourself, 
oughtn’t you?” 
paused — for with all my anger I 
eould not help feeling pity for the 
wretched man who now crouched be. 
fore me with his face buried in his 
hands; but I repressed the feeling. I 
knew I had a great operation to per- 
form — one on which the very life of 
my patient depended; and so I was de- 
termined that no weakness of heart 
should make my eye wince or my hand 
tremble. I had cut down deep and 
wide upon the morbid part of his 
nature, and I would not leave a par- 
ticle of it remaining, so I continued— 
“In your blind fury you fired at 
the poor mechanic. Some good angel 
struck the barrel upwards and you 
missed him; but the high-spirited 
allant who came to invade your 
onour, fell sprawling to the ground in 
mortal terror. Man, your innocent 
wife looked up into your face ; she 
uessed the truth, for she knew you— 
that moment revealed you to her in 
your most detestable colours—she sank 
down, a miserable creature, without 
hope or faith in you. I wonder her 
heart didn't break. Well, you fled, 
after you had achieved this valiant 
duel, And what did your poor wife 
do when she came to herself? Why, 
denounced you of course as you de- 
served? Ob, no; with ready-witted 
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tenderness for your reputation, she 
said, in perfect truth, though had it 
been fulse, it would have been a par- 
donable falsehood, that some madman 
had fired the shot, and she supplicated 
the gallant not to, speak of it, as it 
might disturb you if it came to your 
ears. But your absence was soon no- 
ticed—the man began to suspect that 
you were the maniac—and f arrived 
just in time to prevent his putting the 
matter into the hands of the mayor. 
I told him that you were the man— 
that you were mad—that your family 
were anxious to save themselves the 
disgrace of an exposure—think of that 
admission ; and so I patched up the 
matter withhim. He signed an agree- 
ment to hold his tongue upon getting 
250 francs, which I paid him on the 
spot, and a promise of 250 more when 
you are safe in England. And now, 
Richard Woodenspoon, impeacher of 
your own honour—defamer of yourown 
wife—murderer (in the eyes of God) 
of your fellow-man, what have you to 
say for yourself? Hold up your head 
and hold up your hand, and answer 
to my arraignment— Guilty, or not 
Guilty ? 

** Guilty, guilty! Caleb. But ob, 
if you love me, dear Caleb, with any 
of our ancient love, desert me not now 
in my extremity. Where is my poor 
wife? Let me fly to her ; let me sue for 
pardon ; let me comfort her.” 

‘““You would seek her in vain, 
Richard ; she has left the cottage.” 

‘* Whither has she gone? “Pet me 
know. I have a right to know.” 

“Right! what right, pray? That 
of a loving husband and a faithful 
guardian, eh 2?” 

**Man, hard-hearted man, you try 
me too cruelly. You know where she 
is ; let me seek her.” 

*¢ IT do know where she is; but you 
shall not seek her. No, Dick ;” and 
the door of the bed-room flew open as 
I spoke. ‘* She seeks you— the true 
wife, the long-suffering, the forgiving. 
Take her to your arms. Whom God 
hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder.” 


The pendule in my bed-room had 
chimed the quarters twice, as I paced 
to and fro, and I could, each time I 
approached the door, hear the soothing 
accents of the husband, and the gentle 
sobbing of the wife. At length I felt 
it was time to check this over-indul. 
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nce of feeling. So I knocked at the 

oor, and then entered. 

“Oh, Caleb,” said Dick, wringing 
my hand, “ truest of friends!” 

“Ob, dear Mr. Chubble, best of 
men!” cried Lucy, smiling through 
her tears, 

“Hush, dear lady, Mr. Wooden- 
spoon will be jealous, if you address 
me in such terms.” 

«« Caleb, Caleb, spare me.” 

** Dear Mr. Chubble, forgive him.” 

«« When one so wronged as you can 
forgive him, it is very easy for me to 
do so.” 

** And now,” thought I, ‘‘ one touch 
of the cautery to make the wounds 
heal, and I renounce surgery for 


“« Dick Woodenspoon, listen to me 
once again, and for the last time. You 
have been tried severely, and learned 
a lesson which I hope will last you all 
the days of your life. Pardon me if I 
shrank not from striking heavily —I 
did it in love. You now know the 
value of your wife. Pray to God every 
day of your life that you may be wor- 
thy ofher. ‘Truth and virtue like hers 
are not like the hues of the photo- 

; they will stand the warm glare 


graph 

of the sun, and the breath of heaven, 
and the touch of the world’s hand, and 
be not a whit the less pure or the less 


bright. Confide more in her and less 
in yourself, and believe that a wo- 
man’ is the best guardian of her own 
honour and of her husband's. Give 
your own kindly heart fair play, Dick, 
and love her with the whole strength of 
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it — unselfishly, as a man should love 
@ woman, and not asa child loves a toy. 
But mark me, Dick, should you ever 
again go off in your tantrums, then 
let this sweet child come to me for pro- 
tection ;” and as I spoke I drew her 
over to my side, and kissed her fair 
brow. ‘As sure as my name is 
Chubble, I will divorce you from her, 
and marry her myself—I will, by 
heaven! And now, God bless you; 
I'll take a lounge in the Champs 
Elysees till 'tis time to dine.” 


My surgery worked a complete cure 
upon Dick Woodenspoon. He made 
the best husband in the world, and he 
and his wife were a pattern couple. A 
little more than a year afterwards I 
paid them a visit. Lucy was then a 
blooming matron, but she had formed 
a new attachment, and Dick was not 
at all jealous of her divided love; 
nay, I must admit that he loved her all 
the better when he saw her caressing 
their little boy. He wasn’t in the least 
jealous of anything she said or did, and 
endured with wonderful complacency 
my kissing his wife upon our first 
mecting. We had some pleasant chat 
about old times as we sat over our wine 
by the fire-side after dinner, and as 
Lucy held up little Dick to me to kiss, 
and I looked into his large, staring 
blue eyes, and saw the incipient growth 
of soft flaxen hair upon his little skull, 
she smiled archly at her husband as 
she said— 

** Hasn’t he fine, broad shoulders, 
Caleb 2” 


It was rather late when the Professor’s tale was finished. So the Parson read 


prayers, and we separated for the night. 


«* My dear sir,” said I to the Professor, as he wished me good night at the door 
of his chamber, ‘I should feel much obliged if you would write out that story 


for me? 
“*Oh, by no means. 


Would it be too much to ask ?” 
I shall be most happy.” 


Next day he put a roll of paper into my hands — the same which I now send 


you. 


It was the story, but somewhat touched up. 


‘ And is it all true, my dear sir?” I asked. 
The Professor gave me one of his sly, humorous looks. 
“Oh, Mr, Slingsby, if you knew me better, you would not ask such a ques- 


tion.” 


Ever, my dear Anthony, yours faithfully, 


JONATHAN FREEE SuinossBy. 
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* Jucundum nihil est nisi quod reficit varietas.” 
“ Nothing is pleasant which is not spiced with variety.” 
Lorp Bacon's Ornamenta Rationalia, 


CARDINAL XIMENES. 


“ Austere and lonely, cruel to himself 
Did they report him.” —Homs. 


Durtne the middle ages, and even 
later, education was principally con- 
fined to the monks, the students of 
learned or scientific professions, and a 
few (very few) of the higher orders. 
Hence, priests, bishops, and cardinals 
were frequently to be seen grasping 
the helm of State, and either chosen 
for, or elevating themselves to become 
the prime ministers of sovereigns, and 
their advisers or controllers in worldly 
affairs, as well as the keepers of their 
consciences in things spiritual. Amongst 
these princes of the church and lights 
of legislation, Francisco Ximenes de 
Cisneros is entitled to hold a promi- 
nent, if not the very foremost position. 
His predecessor, Cardinal Mendoza, 
recommended him, on his deathbed, as 
the most eligible man in Spain to 
succeed him in the office of minister 
and chancellor, which, for twenty years, 
he had filled with such undisputed as- 
cendancy, under Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, that he was called by the cour- 
tiers, “ the third king of Spain.” The 
same sobriquet was afterwards applied 
to Richelieu in France, under similar 
circumstances. Mendoza had pre- 
viously obtained for Ximenes the ap- 
pointment of confessor to the Queen, 
and thus by double steps assisted him to 
mount the ladder of preferment. But 
the patron and his protegé were widely 
opposed in personal character. Men- 
doza had been a libertine in his youth, 
after the usual practice of the Spanish 
clergy of his day; and more than one 
noble family of the land trace their 
ancestry to the consequences of his 
amours, He was fond of splendour 
and show, maintained a retinue as 
costly as that of Richelieu, and as he 
indulged himself freely, was liberal in 
his concessions to others. Ximenes 
was an ascetic, who had subdued and 
rooted out his own passions by # long 


course of self-mortification, and had 
little inclination to accord tolerance or 
pardon to frailties, against which his 
own nature and habits were invulner- 
ably fortified. Wolsey was too much 
given up to power, pomp, and personal 
aggrandisement ; Richeleu was an in- 
carnation of selfishness; Mazarin as 
constitutionally cunning and deceitful 
as the arch-enemy himself; Alberoni, 
a hypocritical double-dealer ; and Du- 
bois, an atheistical, unprincipled pro- 
fligate, without even the outward as- 
sumption of sanctity or decent morals.* 
But Ximenes was thoroughly honest, 
and sincerely religious—a bigot, if you 
like, but still a conscientious bigot. 
Austere, even to cruelty, and deaf to 
appeals founded on mere compassion ; 
but ever consistent in his own life and 
actions, which reflected faithfully the 
creed he professed ; while we feel that 
he was harsh, we are compelled to admit 
that he practised as he preached. Am- 
bition was the only worldly passion, or 
weakness, which his strong mind ac- 
knowledged; but he never suffered 
ambition to predominate over his con- 
science, his faith, and his moral recti- 
tude. A stern confessor he undoubtedly 
was, and one whon, in the discharge of 
his duty, even a royal penitent could not 
awe into compromise; but we never find 
that he indulged in the tyranny of per- 
sonal rudeness, or abused the license 
permitted to his clerical function. It 
was not so with the general of the Cor- 
deliers, who being alarmed at the 
sweeping reforms of Ximenes, came 
from Rome, to confer with Isabella on 
the subject, and to oppose the mea- 
sures which interfered with his own 
views. In an interview with the 
Queen, he conducted himself with so 
much intemperance, that she asked 
him, when he had finished a violent 
harangue, if he was in his senses, and 


* Cardinal Fleury, minister of Louis XIV., appears to have been a virtuous exception. 
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recollected whom he was addressing ? 
‘* Yes,” replied the insolent monk, ‘I 
am in my perfect senses, and know very 
well that I am speaking to Isabella, 
Queen of Castile; a mere handful of 
dust and ashes, no better than myself.” 

Ximenes has found many biogra- 
phers. His career is inseparably mixed 
up with all general -histories of the 
period ; but his individual life has been 
ably treated by Alvaro Gomez de Cas- 
tro, in Latin; by Quintanilla, and 
other Spanish writers of inferior note. 
Two French authors of celebrity — 
Filechier, Bishop of Nismes, and Mar- 
sollier—have also employed themselves 
on the same subject. We are not 
aware that any of these works have 
been translated into English, although 

uoted and referred to as authori- 
ties by all writers in our language, 
down to Prescott inclusive, the latest 
and the best on thelist. Flechier deals 
with Ximenes as if he was exclusively 
asaint. Marsollier describes him as a 
universal genius—a sort of Admirable 
Crichton—and mixes up in his narra- 
tivemore of fable than reality. De Cas- 
tro depicts the man nearly as he was ; 
and Quintanilla, who was employed to 
procure from the Vatican the cano- 
nization of his hero, inclines some- 
what more to the marvellous than mo- 
dern readers will be disposed to fol- 
low. 

Francisco Ximenes was born at 
Tordelaguna, in Spain, in the year 
1436. He sprang from a noble, but 
decayed family. Quintanilla carries 
up his genealogical tree to remote roy- 

ty; but a pedigree is more easily 
alleged than proved. At fourteen he 
entered the college of Salamanca, and 
at twenty we the degree of bache- 
lor in civil and canonical law, from 
that renowned and punctilious univer- 
sity. Three years after this he repaired 
to Rome, where he diligently pursued 
his studies for six years more. The 
death of his father recalled him to 
Spain, whither he returned, with a bull 
from the Pope preferring him to the 
first benefice that might fall vacant in 
the cee of Toledo. No such promotion 
opened to him until 1473: he then 

repared to avail himself of his grant ; 
a Carillo, the archbishop of the dio- 
cess, had promised the post to one of 
his own followers, and resisted the 
claim of Ximenes. The latter main- 
tained it stoutly, whereupon the pre- 
late, using the strong arm of power, 
imprisoned him in the castle of San- 
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torcaz, for six dreary years. The 
mere privations and hardships to which 
he was subjected were of little moment 
to a man of his self-denial, who long 
afterwards, under the purple robe of 
the cardinal, wore his old habit of the 
order of St. Francis, with a hair shirt ; 
and, in the midst of all his ministerial 
splendour, contented himself with a 
bed of straw and one frugal meal. On 
his liberation, he obtained possession 
of his benefice, but, in 1480, exchanged 
it for the chaplaincy of Siguenza. His 
long imprisonment had deepened the 
natural austerity of his disposition, and 
tended to convert him into a religious 
enthusiast. He became altogether 
wearied of secular avocations; and, in 
the year following, having duly per- 
formed his novitiate, became a Fran- 
ciscan monk, of the most rigid section 
of the order. During this translation, 
he practised towards himself unflinch- 
ing discipline — enduring vigils, fasts, 
and flagellations, with patience and 
perseverance seldom equalled, and 
never surpassed. He then assumed the 
Christian name of Francisco, in com- 
pliment to the patron saint and founder 
of the society, and abandoned that of 
Gonzalo, by which he had been bap- 
tised. 

His reputation for holiness crowded 
his confessional, until it resembled the 
levee of a sovereign. This disturbed 
his thoughts, and induced him to retire 
into a lonely convent, situated amidst 
mountains and forests, where he dwelt 
in a small cabin built by himself, and 
passed a life of ascetic infliction, which 
the anchorites of old—Anthony, Paul, 
and Hilarion— could scarcely have 
emulated. The great powers of his 
mind were wasted in these mistaken 
mortifications, which rendered him vi- 
sionary and ecstatic, and reduced him 
to what would now be considered a state 
of dreaming insanity. From this useless 
condition of vegetative existence, su- 
perior command transferred him to the 
convent of Salzeda, of which commu- 
nity he was soon appointed guardian, 
where active duties recalled him from 
his sublimated reveries. In 1492, he 
was selected for the Queen's confessor, 
but the advancement produced no 
change in his manners or mode of life, 
His coarse friar’s dress, emaciated 
form, and haggard countenance, con- 
trasted strangely with the glittering 
throng of courtiers and lovely ladies, 
with whom, in spite of himself, he was 
sometimes compelled to mingle. But 
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all sense of enjoyment was dead within 
him—temptation was powerless; and 
if ambition whispered to his heart, the 
yoice was so low that he heeded it not. 
In 1494, Queen Isabella obtained a 
bull from Pope Alexander VI. (of in- 
famous memory), to reform the con- 
ventual abuses, which existed to such 
an extent throughout Spain, that the 
whole nation rang with their notoriety. 
Ximenes, being appointed provincial 
of his order, was empowered to carry 
out the edict; and never did reformer 
labour with more untiring zeal, or en- 


‘force precept by more unswerving ex- 


ample. In 1495, Cardinal Mendoza 
died, and vacated the dignities of 
Archbishop of Toledo and Grand 
Chancellor of Castile. The revenues 
of the see alone amounted to 80,000 
ducats, or something like £175,000 
sterling of our present money. The 
sum is nearly incredible, yet does not 
appear to have been exaggerated by 
historians. The political and religious 
importance of the joint office placed 
the possessor on a level with princes, 
and second only to the Pope himself. 
In preference to many candidates, and 
in spite of strong interest in other 
quarters, the Queen conferred the post 
on Ximenes; who, taken thoroughly 
by surprise at the announcement, posi- 
tively refused to accept the proffered 
dignities. He was at that time verg- 
ing on his sixtieth year ; and if ever he 
had encouraged ambitious thoughts, 
now came the opportunity to indulge 
them, which was not likely to occur 
again. Still he persisted resolutely in 
his denial, saying he was too old for 
public life, for which he had neither 
capacity nor inclination, That he was 
sincere appears certain; and he only 
ielded when a second bull from the 
ope positively commanded his obe- 
dience to the sovereign authority of the 
Church. Ximenes then acquiesced, 
and became minister of Spain, most 
unquestionably against his will. 

He cannot be justly accused of hy- 
pocrisy, and it may be said with truth 
that he was called back from the grave 
tothe world. But though not desirous 
of power, and inexperienced in its ex- 
ercise, having once accepted, he used 
it promptly, and soon proved that he 
possessed the innate faculty of com- 
mand with the energy of enforcing 
obedience. Soon after his elevation, 
the troops revolted for want of pay. 
As Ximenes was addressing¢hem, in 


the hope of producing a better disposi- 


tion of mind, one of the soldiers eried 
out, **Give us our arrears, and no 
more speeches!” Ximenes, without 
the least emotion, turning to the ranks 
from whence the voice proceeded, found 
out the speaker, had him hung upon 
the spot, and then went on with his 
harangue. The high grandees, as a 
matter of course, looked upon him as 
an obscure upstart, thrust into a posi- 
tion which they considered as exclu- 
sively belonging to their own order, 
He cared not for their impatience or 
opposition, acted fearlessly, and spoke 
without reserve. His enemies were 
more disgusted by his speeches than 
by his actions. ‘ By God’s help,” he 
was wont to say, ‘‘ and with my girdle 
of St. Francis, I will bring every great 
man to his duty, and with my sandals 
I will stamp upon the insolence of the 
nobility.” The latter exclaimed loudly 
against his authority, and a party of 
them entered his palace one day with- 
out ceremony, and abruptly demanded 
to know by what right he governed the 
kingdom. ‘ By virtue,” answered he, 
*‘of the power that was given to me 
by my late sovereign, Ferdinand, and 
which has since been confirmed by 
his successor, Charles V.” ‘* But 
Ferdinand,” retorted the malcontents, 
“‘ being only the administrator of the 
kingdom, had not the power of ap- 
pointing a regent; the Queen alone 
could lawfully do that.” ‘ Well, 
then,” said Ximenes, retreating with 
them into a balcony, from whence a 
battery of cannon was discovered, 
which was at that moment thundering 
forth a furious discharge, ‘‘ behold the 
power with which I have governed, and 
with which I intend still to govern!” 
They departed in silence, and com- 
plaints ceased on the instant. 
Ximenes, while he jealously watched 
the interference of the nobility and 
curbed the license of their tongues, 
allowed the lower classes to canvass the 
acts of his government and express 
their opinions freely. He used occa- 
sionally to say, ** When a man is in 
wer, and has nothing to reproach 
imself with, the wisest course he can 
adopt is to permit the people to enjoy 
the wretched consolation of avenging 
their wrongs by their speeches.” He 
was in the right. Open grumbling is 
less nearly allied to rebellion than 
moody, brooding silence. Frederick 
the Great acted on this maxim of the 
Spanish cardinal, and toa much greater 
extent, Being asked one day why he 
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permitted so many libels to be printed 
against him, he answered, ‘ Myself 
and my subjects are come to a compo- 
sition: I do as I please, and they 
write as they please.” 

In the distribution of ecclesiastical 

referment, Ximenes acted with strict 
impartiality, regardless of interest or 
any recommendation beyond personal 
merit.* Very soon after he became 
minister he was applied to by the 
friends of Don Pedro de Mendoza to 
confirm him in the government of 
Cazorla (one of the best places in the 
gift of the Archbishop of Toledo), with 
which he had been entrusted by his bro- 
ther, the late grand cardinal. They 
urged the obligations conferred on 
Ximenes by his predecessor, and the 
anxious desire of the Queen. He re- 
fused peremptorily to consent, de- 
claring that, as minister, he ac- 
knowledged no private ties; that the 
Sovereign might send him back to the 
cloister again, whither he was ready 
to depart on the instant, but that no 
personal considerations should ever 
operate with him in distributing the 
honours of the Church. After a rea- 
sonable interval, when no longer im- 


— with solicitations, he restored 
endoza to the place, observing that 
he did so because his own judgment 
told him he was qualified to fill it with 


credit. ‘I will choose my officers,” 
said he, ** but [ will not have them 
chosen for me, neither shall they 
select themselves. Personal applica- 
tion indicates either want of merit or 
want of humility in the applicant.” 
The conclusion is a little strained, 
but may pass as a ministerial apo- 
thegm. 

The reforms of Ximenes, as might 
be expected, raised’ against him a host 
of enemies, who had even influence 
enough with the Pope to obtain his 
interference. But he resisted in this 
instance the sovereign head of the 
Church, and, supported by Queen Isa- 
bella, who, though more mildly dis- 

sed, was equally firm, carried out 
is plans in defiance of opposition, and 
succeeded in obtaining the warm co- 
operation of the apostolic nuncio. In 
1499, he resolved, at all hazards and 
at any price, to convert the Moors of 
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Granada, and went to the work with 
his characteristic energy. All means 
were employed which persuasion, mo- 
ney, or force could bring into play, 
The proselytes were numerous and 
willing, but many were obstinate, and 
seemed determined to brave persecu- 
tion even to death in defence of their 
faith. Ximenes resolved to root out the 
very characters in which the abomina- 
tions of Mohammedanism were record- 
ed, and caused a mighty holocaust to 
be made of every Arabic manuscript 
he could lay his hands on; thus com- 
mitting to the flames more copies of 
the Koran, and other works connected 
with the theology of that compilation, 
than the Caliph Omar had sacrificed 
at Alexandria, of Christian and clas. 
sical literature, eight centuries before, 
A few hundred volumes on medical 
science, in which the Moors of that 
day were pre-eminently skilled, he 
reserved, to enrich the newly-founded 
Galverdiy of Alcala; but invaluable 
lore on many other subjects was de- 
stroyed for ever. The over-zealous 
prelate, no doubt, persuaded himself 
that in this conflagration he was wield- 
ing the brand of retributive justice. 
His violent proceedings called up an 
insurrection ; the Moorish populace 
rose in defence of their expiring creed, 
and besieged him in his palace. When 
urged to fly while there was yet an op- 
portunity of escape, Ximenes refused 
with the blended spirit of a hero and a 
martyr. He cared not for life, pro- 
claimed his determination to die at his 
ost rather than desert his faithful fol- 
owers, and held out manfully until 
relieved by reinforcements. The vio- 
lence of the cardinal in this matter 
drew on him the displeasure of his 
Sovereigns, which, however, he soon 
dispersed by powerful declamation, and 
in the end he carried his point, for 
many of the most influential Moham. 
medans were compelled to sell their 
estates and emigrate to Barbary, and 
when peace was restored it was found 
that about fifty thousand converts were 
added to the ranks of Christianity. 
From this date the proud Moors of the 
Peninsula began to decline in influence 
and numbers, until the race, gradually 
degenerating, disappeared altogether. 


* Flechier, Bishop of Nismes, furnishes an instance of a man held back by his merit. 
When Louis XIV. at last promoted him, he did it with this rather unsatisfactory compli- 
ment—‘“I should have rewarded you much sooner, but that I was unwilling to lose the 


pleasure of hearing your discourses.” 
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If the means were objectionable, the 
end was obtained, and, as measures are 
usually estimated by results, the re- 
putation of Ximenes received a prodi- 
gious advance from this proud victory. 
“* He has achieved a greater triumph,” 
said the virtuous Archbishop Talavera, 
**than even Ferdinand and Isabella ; 
they conquered only the soil, but he has 
gained the souls of Granada.” 

The death of the Queen, in Novem- 
ber, 1504, deprived Ximenes of his 
constant friend and unvarying sup- 
porter. Ferdinand respected the abili- 
ties of the minister, but Isabella vene- 
rated the virtues of the man. The 
confidence placed in him by the latter 
was unlimited. The former mixed up 
a little duplicity with his paper cor- 
diality. When the cardinal in person 
superintended the expedition against 
Oran, the King wrote a private letter 
to Navarro, a rude captain who com- 
manded under him, in which he said— 
*¢ Hinder our good man from coming 
back to Spain too soon. We must 
make all the use we can of his person 
and of his money.” In 1507, Ximenes 
received the cardinal’s hat from Pope 
Julius II., and soon after added to 
his other high appointments the office 
of Inquisitor-General of Castile. No 
further honours could now, by any pos- 
sible turn of Fortune’s wheel, be heaped 
upon him, except the papacy itself. 

is catholic zeal expanded with his 

wer, and became firmer as he declined 
into old age; while his ambition, so long 
mortified and dormant, glowed with all 
the ardour of early manhood. Still 
he was unselfish, and thought only how 
to advance religion with the advancing 
influence of his country. Like Riche- 
lieu, he possessed the spirit of a soldier, 
and in earlier ages would undoubtedly 
have headed a crusade. He even 
thought of such an enterprise, but de- 
termined to commence by an expedi- 
tion nearer home— the conquest of 
Oran, on the opposite coast of Barbary. 
He not only volunteered to lead the ar- 
mament, but toadvance from his private 
funds the necessary supplies of money. 
We shall search many pages of many 
histories before .we find a minister so 
thoroughly disinterested. The nobles, 
who hated Ximenes, derided his pre- 
parations, and prognosticated failure. 
‘« What,” said they, “could be more 
ridiculous than the idea of a monk 
fighting the battles of Spain, while the 
great captain, Gonzalvo de Cordova, 
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was left to stay at home, and count his 
beads like a hermit?” Ximenes would 
willingly have given the command to 
that renowned chieftain, had the King 
consented. Perhaps Ferdinand, in his 
heart, desired to get rid of his minis- 
ter, and thought the opportunity a 
tempting one. The energy displayed 
by Ximenes was almost miraculous; 
and it must be remembered that, in 
addition to a life of cloistered solitude, 
and habits all unfitted to the trade of 
war, he was oppressed with physical 
infirmities, and had passed the seven- 
tieth year of his age. Narses is the 
only other general we can recollect 
who took the field for the first time 
when most men are preparing for the 
grave. The campaign was short and 
decisive. The army landed on the 
17th of May, 1609, and on the evening 
of the following day the city was car- 
ried by storm. The most respectable 
authorities have gravely declared, that 
the miracle of Joshua was repeated on 
this special occasion. ‘The cardinal 
urged an immediate attack, in opposi- 
tion to the doubts expressed by Na- 
varro, his general. The advice and 
the triumphal issue were both natu- 
rally ascribed to inspiration by his 
superstitious and elevated followers. 
Before the Spanish army marched u 
to the walls, Ximenes mounted his 
mule, and rode along the ranks, He 
wore his pontifical robes, and a sword 
was girded by his side. He addressed 
his soldiers in a suitable harangue, and 
inflamed their courage with the pro- 
mise of the plunder of the infidel city. 
He was attended by a monk on horse- 
back, who bore a massive silver cross, 
his archiepiscopal standard of Toledo. 
As the men passed by with loud cheers 
and reverential enthusiasm—* Go on, 
go on, my children,” exclaimed the 
cardinal; ‘‘I am at your head. A 
priest should think it an honour to ex. 
pose his life for his religion. I have 
many examples before me in my va- 
liant predecessors.” As soon as his 
victorious troops had obtained posses- 
sion of the town, he entered the gate, 
attended by his train of monkish bre.~ 
thren, and repeated aloud the language 
of the Psalmist — ** Not unto us, O 
Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name 
be the praise and the power given !” 
The spoil, amounting to Falf a million of 
gold ducats (more than a million of our 
pot sterling money), was placed at 
is disposal for distribution, and his 
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heart was rejoiced by the liberation of 
three hundred Christian captives. He 
burst into tears on seeing the number 
of dead that were lying on the ground, 
and was heard to say to himself—** They 
were indeed infidels, but they might 
have become Christians. By tlieir 
death they have deprived me of the 
pencil advantage of the victory we 
ave gained over them.” 

The easy capture of Oran stimulated 
Ximenes to enterprises of a more ex- 
tended nature. Already he contem- 
plated the conquest of every Mohamme- 
dan city on the coast of Barbary; but 
Navarro, disgusted at being controlled 
in the direction of the army by an ec- 
clesiastic, demurred against his autho- 
rity, and claimed the right of inde- 
pendent command. The King, too, 
seemed inclined to desire the cardinal’s 
absence for some political schemes of 
his own; and these combined reasons 
induced the latter to give up the fur- 
ther prosecution of the crusade he had 
so successfully begun ;* and leaving 
behind him ample funds and stores for 
the prosecution of the war, together 
with much able advice, which was sure 
to be disregarded as soon as his back 
was turned, he went back to Spain 
with a scanty train of attendants, in 
an unarmed galley. He was received, 
on landing, with enthusiastic greetings ; 
but he declined all public honours and 
congratulations, and his demeanour, 
instead of being inflated by the great 
triumph he had achieved, became 
more simple and unpretending than 
before. Seven or eight years of life 
and power still remained to him, dur- 
ing which he dedicated much of his 
time to the improvement of his cele- 
brated University of Alcala, founded 
in 1500; and also to the completion of 
the far-famed Bible which bears his 
name, and is to this day one of the 
great lions of a few public libraries. 
tither of these two undertakings would 
have sufficed to render his name im- 
mortal; and to carry them outrequired 
not only the influence but the wealth 
of a monarch. In eight years the col- 
lege was finished, furnished, and amply 
endowed; but fifteen elapsed before 


the Bible saw the light in a perfect 
form. The book called the Complu- 
tensian Polyglot (from tbe place where 
it was printed, Complutum,f or Alcala 


de Henares), is a glorious specimen of 


early typography, and one that re- 
joices the heart and dazzles the eyes ofa 
true bibliomaniac whenever he chances 
to stumble on a copy,f which will not 
often happen. Six hundred was the 
original number struck, of which by far 
the greater portion has disappeared, 
either buried in convents or destroyed 
by the ravages of war and time, The 
original price was six ducats and a 
half. According to Brunet, copies 
have been sold so high as £63. If one 
was to be announced to-morrow under 
the hammer of the auctioneer, it would 
produce a fancy price, almost as extra- 
vagant as the reputed value of the 
hoh-i-noor. Three copies of the first 
edition were printed on vellum, for oné 
of which Count MacCarthy, of Tou- 
louse, paid £483, at the sale of the 
Pinelli library. The work is in six 
volumes folio: the old Testament oc- 
cupies the four first, the fifth is devoted 
to the New, and the last contains a 
Hebrew and Chaldaic vocabulary, with 
other incidental treatises. Modern 
criticism has detected many errors in 
the text; but the cardinal’s Bible will 
ever be valuable as the first successful 
attempt at a polyglot version of thé 
Scriptures, and the foundation of later 
and more perfect ones. As Prescott 
remarks — ** We cannot look at it, in 
connexion with the age and the aus- 
pices under which it was accomplish, 
ed, without regarding it as a noble 
monument of piety, learning, and mu- 
nificence, which entitles its author to 
the gratitude of the whole Christian 
world.” Ximenes, though not an ex, 
extensive general scholar, was well 
qualified for this particular task. He 
urged his assistants, who were all se- 
lected for their profound erudition, to 
complete the volnaslss and encouraged 
them by his presence. ‘ Lose no 
time, my friends,” he said to them, 
“‘in the prosecution of our glorious 
work, lest, in the casualties of life, you 
should lose your patron, or I have to 








* The Spanish army under Navarro, after the departure of Ximenes, pursued a rapid course 
of yictory, and took in succession Bugia, Algiers, Tunis, Tremecen, and Tripoli, until their 
conquests were checked by an unexpected defeatin the island of Gelves. 

The word complutum is probably derived from the fruitfulness of the goil. 
| There is a very fine one in the British Museum. 
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lament the loss of those whose services 
are of more price im my eyes than 
wealth and worldly honours.”* The 
Spanish historians have recorded the 
names of these learned associates. The 
expense incurred must’ have been 
enormous, but the revenues of Ximenes 
were equal to it. The art of printing 
was then in its infancy, and oriental 
types were unknown in Spain, and 
pepe in Europe. He imported 
artists from Germany, had types cast 
under his own eye in the founderies at 
Alcala, and spared nothing that money 
could obtain. The languages employed 
are four. The part devoted to the 
Old Testament contains the Hebrew 
original, with the Latin vulgate of Je- 
rome, the Greek Septuagint version, and 
the Chaldaic paraphrase, with Latin 
translations by the Spanish scholars. 
The New Testament is printed in the 
original Greek, with the Latin Vulgate 
of Jerome. The curious on this sub- 
ject will find ample information and de- 
tails in Dr. Dibdin's ** Library Compa- 
nion,” and other bibliographical works 
of that voluminous writer. The anti- 

uity of the manuscripts employed in 
this great compilation has been dis- 
puted vehemently (what has not been 
disputed ?); but the question must 
remain for ever sub judice, for good 
authority states that, towards the end 
of the last century, a wicked Erostra- 
tus of a librarian, in whose custody 
they were, sold them as waste paper to 
a rocket-maker of Alcala, who soon 
worked them up in the regular way. 
The ghost of Ximenes is firmly believ- 
ed to have appeared to the garrison of 
Oran in 1643, to encourage them in 
their defence against the Algerines. It 
is much to be lamented that the spectre 
did not again revisit the ** glimpses of 
the moon,” and perpetually haunt the 
slumbers of this modern Omar, whose 
name deserves the unenviable immor- 
tality which it has escaped by obli- 
vion. 

The University of Alcala may, per- 
haps, be considered the most yigantic 
undertaking ever conceived and exe- 
cuted by one man, not a sovereign, 
from his own private resources. The 
revenue bequeathed by Ximenes to 
this child of his old age at his death, 
amounted to fourteen thousand ducats, 
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which, within a century and a-half, in- 
creased to treble that sum; while the 
celebrity of the new college as a seat of 
learning, and the admirable discipline 
maintained there, cast even Salamanca 
into the shade, and resounded through 
every state in civilised Europe. 
Within five years after it was opened, 
King Ferdinand visited Alcala, and, 
though not much of a scholar, was 
acute enough to perceive the advan. 
tages which the institution conferred 
on his kingdom, and to honour the 
labours of the minister who had ae- 
complished such a work. His delight 
was expressed in terms of unqualified 
panegyric. When Francis I. of France 
was a prisoner in Spain, after the de-« 
feat of Pavia, in 1525, he expressed a de- 
sire to examine this renowned establish- 
ment. Seven thousand students came 
forth to receive him. As he traversed 
the numerous halls, and saw the per- 
fect manner in which every department 
was appointed, admiration was super- 
seded by astonishment; and at last 
he exclaimed, in a generous burst of 
enthusiasm — ** Your Ximenes has 
executed more than I should have 
dared to conceive; he has done, with 
his single hand, what it has cost a line 
of kings to accomplish.” ‘The Spanish 
cardinal was more fortunate than 
Wolsey, whose college at Ipswich, his 
native town, fell with the disgrace of 
the founder.t 

On the 23rd of January, 1566, King 
Ferdinand died, and was succeeded on 
the throne of Castile and Arragon by 
his grandson Charles, son of Joanna, 
daughter of Isabella, afterwards the 
celebrated Emperor Charles V. He 
was at that time absent in the Low 
Countries, and until he could arrive 
to take possession of his kingdom, 
Ximenes was appointed by the late 
King’s will, regent of Castile. It is 
doubtful whether Ferdinand loved him, 
but his high character set aside all 
personal objections. The monarch was 
sixty-four when he died. The new 
regent had reached his eightieth year, 
yet his faculties were as strong and 
clear as they had ever been, and his 
energy was unimpaired. Yet in the 
course of nature, although he had long 
exceeded the space of life allotted to 
vigorous man by the psalmist, it was 





* See Quintanilla and Gomez, quoted by Prescott (“ Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella’). 
{ But Christ Church, at Oxford, remains an imperishable monument of his fame. 
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not likely that his career could extend 
much further. Neither did he enjoy his 
high office without trouble and oppo- 
sition. Charles wished to be declared 
king; but his mother, though dead to 
the world, was still alive, and the Casti. 
lians looked upon this desire as both 
illegal and indecent. Ximenes remon- 
strated with him strongly against the 
unpopular measure ; but Charles was 
obstinate, and the cardinal yielded, 
compelling the nobility to acquiesce, 
to their infinite mortification. He next 

roceeded to reform the finances, which 
Bad fallen into considerable disorder ; 
suppressed superfluous oflices, re- 
trenched large salaries, curtailed pen- 
sions granted through interest, and 
abolished sinecures. His foreign po- 
licy displayed equal courage and vi- 
gour. Amongst other salutary mea- 
sures, he endeavoured to ameliorate 
the condition of the natives in the 
American colonies, and to prevent the 
introduction of negro slaves. At the 
same time, with inherent bigotry (the 
only fault we can detect in his — 
character), he added to the already 
tremendous power of the Inquisition, 
and pushed the authority of that dread- 
ed tribunal to a tyrannical exercise. 
Three of the most influential nobles of 
Castile, the Dukes of Alva and Infan- 
tado, and the Count of Urena, openly 
rebelled against his authority. The 
Cardinal soon put them down by the 
strong arm, seized and burnt the town 
of Villafrata, of which some of their 
a had taken possession, and 

aving subdued them, then solicited 
their pardon from the King. But, in 
spite of his most strenuous efforts to 
the contrary, the young monarch, who 
required money in Flanders, insisted 
on selling offices in Church and State, 
and withdrew the funds thus acquired, 
for foreign purposes. The govern- 
ment of Ximenes became unpopular, 
from measures, in which he not only 
had no participation, but strongly op- 
posed. At length, in the autumn of 
1517, Charles repaired to Spain, and 
landed in the Asturias. The cardinal 
was seriously ill, but the opportune 
arrival of the King revived him, and 
they interchanged mutual letters of 
congratulation. Charles was surround- 
ed by Flemings, who, having profited 
by thename and abilities of Ximenes, as 
long as they required them to win the 
Spanish nobility, were now desirous of 
preventing an interview between the 


sovereign and the regent, and sought 
to prejudice the former by unfavour- 
able representations of the cardinal’s 
morose temper and arbitrary conduct. 
Charles suffered himself to be per- 
suaded to write a cold, hypocritical 
letter to the great minister, naming 
the time and place for a personal con-~ 
ference, thanking him for past ser- 
vices, and suggesting his immediate 
retirement to his diocese. The unex- 
pected blow cut the proud cardinal to 
the heart, and checked his hitherto in- 
domitable spirit. According to some 
historians he died of this unfeeling 
epistle, but it seems more likely that 
he died of eighty-one; the latter 
cause will suffice without the accele- 
rating stimulant. Ximenes was too 
tough and stubborn to be extinguish- 
ed by a letter, or by royal ingratitude, 
however pungently conveyed ; time 
and disease had worn him out, and he 
bowed his head in obedience to the 
summons of the grim monarch of the 
grave, which was delivered simulta- 
neously with the missive of the great 
temporal autocrat. He commenced a 
letter to King Charles in reply, but a 
few lines exhausted him, and the ef. 
fort was suspended. On the 8th of 
November, 1517, his attenuated frame 
became the dust from whence all hu. 
manity derives its origin. His last 
words were those of the Psalmist, ut- 
tered in the Latin tongue, * In thee, 
O Lord, have I trusted; let me never 
be confounded.” He was buried with 
great pomp, contrary to his own ex- 

ress desire. On his deathbed, and 
just before he received the last sacra- 
ments, he uttered these words, recorded 
by the listeners — “I have no cause 
to afflict myself that I have ever done 
an injury or injustice during the whole 
course of my administration; and 
I indeed have all the reason in the 
world to believe, that I have never 
lost an occasion on which I could 
afford my assistance to any one that 
required it. With respect to the re- 
venues, which as an ecclesiastic I have 
possessed, and of which I am now 
about to give an account to God, I 
most firmly and solemnly protest, that 
I have never diverted from its proper 
destination a single crown-piece to the 
advantage of myself and of my rela~ 
tions.” We may believe in the since- 
rity of Ximenes, whose life furnished 
the best comment upon his creed; but 
how are we to reconcile the similar 
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dying avowal of Richelieu, who said, 
in the same extremity—‘‘ I am in the 
presence of the Judge, who will speed- 
ily pronounce my sentence. I entreat 
of him, with my whole heart, to con- 
demn me, if, during my ministry, I 
have ever been guided by other 
thoughts than the interests of religion 
and my native country.” Ximenes 
was inflexibly conscientious: Richelieu 
knew not the meaning of the word (we 
judge by the positive actions and ap- 
parent motives of both). The latter 
seems to have been an ultra-expedient- 
ist——-a man who cared not how his ends 
were accomplished, and who used the 
name of Christianity as a convenient 
and controlling implement. The Spa- 
niard was sincere; the Frenchman a 
hypocrite or an unbeliever; and yet 
both, in their last moments, appealed 
from the judgment of men, to a more 
absolute and awful tribunal, in nearly 
the same words, and with a corres- 
ponding confidence. Here is one of 
the enigmas of human feeling which 
we strive in vain to unravel or under- 
stand. The greatest criminals, the 
most licentious offenders, often die as 
calmly as the uniformly virtuous, and 
appear to be as well satisfied that mercy 
will be extended to their transgressions, 
Ximenes was altogether one of the 
most extraordinary men that ever lived. 
Impartial posterity can detect that his 
— were sometimes wrong, but 
is motives and principles were inva- 
riably right. He was sometimes less 
scrupulous of means than true apostolic 
religion sanctions, but his violent and 
extreme measures had no taint of sel- 
fishness. His polar star was duty, and 
from that he never deviated. ‘This in- 
ward conviction of integrity in pur- 
pose led him to adopt measures which 
would have been more satisfactory, 
and more completely justifiable, had 
they been carried out by a milder and 
more strictly orthodox course. But 
in all this he had no thought of himself, 
and neither rewarded nor punished 
from private predilection or personal 
pique. He despised libels, lampoons, 
and caricatures, by which great and 
strong minds have been disturbed ; he 
equally repudiated indirect support or 
justification, and resolved to govern 
by the innate virtue of power com. 
bined with integrity. With unbounded 
resources, he provided for no poor re- 
lations, and left no private pensions 
to impoverish the exchequer of the 
VOL, XLIV.—-NO, CCLXIII. 
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minister who succeeded him. His ac. 
cumulated savings were settled on the 
university of his own creation. File- 
chier describes his character as fol. 
lows: — ‘* As dexterous as Ferdinand 
himself in the art of governing man- 
kind, he infinitely surpassed him in the 
qualities of the heart: noble, magnifi- 
cent, generous, the protector of inno- 
cence, of virtue, and of merit, he con- 
ceived and executed no plans but those 
which were of use to mankind. Yet, 
as everything human must have some 
alloy, his excellent qualities were oc- 
casionally tarnished by severity, b 
obstinacy, and by ambition. Of his 
merit, perhaps, no greater testimony 
can be given, than that his sovereign, 
Ferdinand, who hated him in his heart, 
at his death appointed him regent of 
his kingdom.” 

A parallel between Ximenes and 
Richelieu was written by the Abbé 
Richard in 1705, which Prescott has 
quoted and referred to. The points of 
resemblance are somewhat forced, and 
the balance inclines heavily in favour 
of the Spaniard. A marked distinc- 
tion attended the circumstances of 
their deaths. Richelieu was so uni- 
versally execrated, that a popular tu- 
mult accompanied his funeral, and bis 
remains were in danger of being torn 
from the grave and scattered to the 
elements. Ximenes was carried to the 
sepulchre amidst universal tears and 
lamentations, But in one point there 
was a striking similarity between them. 
Both were true members of the church 
militant, and braved the dangers of 
war with the alacrity of practised sol- 
diers. Richelieu fought at Rochelle 
in the panoply of a man at arms, and 
Ximenes headed his troops against the 
infidels of Oran. His biographer Go- 
mez de Castro says, that he once de- 
clared himself that “ the smell of gun- 
powder was more grateful to his senses 
than the sweetest perfume of Arabia.” 
His military propensities may have in- 
fluenced his decisive and arbitrary le- 
gislation, 

Most readers like to know some- 
thing of the personal appearance and 
habits of any remarkable individual 
who has excited their curiosity or in- 
terest. No one will figure Ximenes 
to their mind’s eye as other than gaunt, 
graceless, and unprepossessing. Lon 
before he attained middle life, the pe- 
nitential severities to which he had 
accustomed himself reduced his frame 
2k 
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to the’ attenuated appearance of an 
anatomie vivante. Continence and ab- 
stemiousness, while it rendered him 
outwardly rugged and_ repulsive, 
strengthened his constitution, and gave 
vigour to the seeds of life. Yet he 
carried his personal privations to such 
an extent that his health suffered in 
consequence, and during his latter 
years he endured much from changes of 
the atmosphere and inclement weather, 
He slept little, ate less, and listened 
more than he talked. He cared not 
for general conversation, and was sel. 
dom roused to participate eagerly, 
unless when the topic happened to be 
some leading question of theology, 
His style was short, clear, and straight 
to the point. If a tedious visitor 
wearied him, he took up a book as a 
signal that it was time for the intruder 
to go. When he spoke, his voice was 
clear, though somewhat harsh, and 
the accents came slowly from his lips. 
His carriage was erect, his forehead 
unwrinkled, his stature tall, his fea- 
tures sharp and thin, his eyes small, 
dark, and deep set, and the general 
expression of his countenance, repulsive 
and severe. His cranium was exa- 
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mined forty years after his death, and 
found to be totally without sutures. 
That of Richelieu, on the contrary, 
was ascertained to be perforated with 
small holes. The Abbé Richard rea- 
sons on this after a manner which may 
amuse comparative anatomists, physio- 
logists, and surgeons. He says, ‘‘ On 
opening the head of Richelieu, twelve 
small circular holes were discovered, 
through which the vapours of his brain 
exhaled, and for this cause he never 
had a pain in his head; on the other 
hand, the skull of Ximenes was with- 
out seam or opening, which accounts 
for the terrible headaches with which 
he was almost incessantly afflicted.”’ 

We may safely conclude that Ri- 
chelieu was the most accomplished and 
agreeable of the two great cardinal. 
ministers ; Ximenes the safest and 
most honest. Both were to be feared, 
but one only could be trusted. In the 
former, we are called on to admire 
transcendent ability ; in the latter, we 
bow with more respect before the same 
exalted genius, because we find it 
linked with far superior integrity of 
purpose, and a much higher degree of 
constitutional virtue. 





MACLEOD’S LIFE OF JOHN MACKINTOSH.* 


Tus is one of the books which we 
should be glad to see in everyone's 
hands, and which it is yet very difficult 
adequately to describe. It is a book 
which we are disposed to class with 
Southey’s Memoir of Henry White, 
or Russell's of Charles Wolfe. Mack- 
intosh died early, but left no duty un- 
fulfilled; and the hopes that could 
not but have been entertained of him, 
though not fulfilled, even to the ex- 
tent which was permitted to be real- 
ised in the career of Kirke White and 
of Wolfe, in works that will be perma- 
nent in our literature, can scarcely be 
said to be altogether disappointed, 
when from journals kept for his own 
eye alone, and from his letters to a 
few friends, such a volume as the pre- 
sent has been put together. The ac- 
cident of Southey's seeing a pert re- 


* “The Earnest Student; being Memorials of John Mackintosh.” 
Macleod. Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co. 


view of a young man’s poems led to 
the incidents which have made White's 
name familiar to all readers ; and it is 
probable that the memoir of Wolfe 
would never have been compiled, bad 
not an acquaintance of Byron's told 
the world, that Byron spoke in such 
praise of Wolfe's lines to Moore, as to 
make his companion think they must 
have been written by Byron himself ; 
and Byron's, forthwith, Captain Med. 
win would have them to be. To such 
accidents would it seem that what is 
called Fame is to be referred. The 
ponent book owes its existence as a 
ook to the wish of several of Mr. 
Mackintosh’s friends, that some record 
of his virtues should exist. It was 
felt, that a faithful record of a stu- 
dent’s life, who devoted himself with 
singular earnestness to the studies 
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which would most fitly prepare him 
for future usefulness, could not be 
without a beneficial effect on young 
men. In that feeling a requisition 
was directed to Mr. Macleod, to draw 
up such a narrative; and this volume 
is the result. 

No part of the interest arises from 
any such struggle with adverse cir- 
cumstances, as is too often the case 
with the student, not alone in Scot- 
land, but everywhere. There were 
here no pecuniary or other difficulties 
to contend with, Somewhat less is 
told us than we could wish of Mack- 
intosh’s family, We think it, in every 
case, desirable, that distinct informa- 
tion should be given of the position of 
a family ; of the profession or occupa- 
tion of the father; of the number and 
ages of brothers and sisters; in short, 
that we should be able to realise for 
ourselves, as far as possible, some pic- 
ture of the persons among whom the 
person, whose life we are reading, ac- 
tually lived. It is probable that Mr. 
Macleod assumes this to be familiarly 
known in Mackintosh’s case, and so, 
perhaps, it is in Scotland; but this is 
a book which thousands like ourselves 
will read with little or no knowledge 
of such facts; and to the extent to 
which such aid is withheld by the bio- 
grapher must the picture, which our 
imagination would create, be imper- 
fect. 

John Mackintosh was born in Edin- 
burgh, on the 9th of January, 1822; 
he was the youngest son of William 
Mackintosh of Geddes, in the county 
of Nairn, by his second marriage: his 
mother was daughter of James Jollie, 
Writer to the Signet, Edinburgh. 

At two years old he was removed 
from Edinburgh to Geddes ; and here 
he remained till, at six years of age, 
he was brought back to school, in 
Edinburgh, where, till 1837, the early 

art of his education was conducted. 

Dorieg 1837 and 1838, he attended 
the classes in Glasgow ; in 1839 and 
1840 in Edinburgh ; and in 1841 he 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge. 

While at Glasgow, he lived in the 
house of the Rev. Dr. Macleod; and 
there, we presume, his acquaintance 
with his future biographer, Dr. Mac- 
leod'’s son, commenced. While at Edin- 
burgh, before going to Glasgow, and 
afterwards at Glesscw, his attention 
to study was unremitting ; and he ob- 
tained whatever honours and distinc- 
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tions talent and diligence could com- 
mand. When he returned to Edin- 
burgh, it would appear that a period 
of comparative idleness followed; and 
though he studied diligently at Cam- 
bridge, he was not as successful there 
as in Glasgow. Till he was about 
twenty, his profession cannot be said 
to have been fixed. His father wished 
him to study the law, but yielded to 
his son’s wish to enter the Church. 
If our readers should translate this 
into any meaning which assumes his 
becoming a minister of the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Scotland, whether 
among the clergy of the Establish- 
ment or of the Free Church, he 
should be wrong, for Mackintosh was, 
at first, quite undecided on the sub- 
ject, and it at one time seemed by 
no means unlikely that he would have 
taken orders in the Church of England. 
His final determination was for the 
Free Church of Scotland. 

Geddes might be properly called his 
home: it was there his parents, and 
brothers, and sisters lived; it was 
there his childhood had been pass- 
ed, and there were all his vacations 
spent :— 


“The district of country in which it is 
situated is eminently beautiful. From the 
windows of his room, he beheld a landscape 
whose foreground was made up of cultivated 
fields, varied and broken by copse and wood- 
land ; while the horizon was bounded along 
the north by the bold line of the coast of the 
Moray Firth, ending in the western distance 
with the great Ben Wyvis, itself a constant 
object of attraction to the eye amidst all the 
changes of sunshine and cloud, storm and 
calm, which passed over its huge mass from 
morn till sunset. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Geddes, and surrounding the 
homes of familiar friends, were scenes emi- 
nently beautiful ; witb innumerable nnnamed 
spots and sequestered nooks of loveliness, 
known only to those who like himself searched 
for them as for hidden treasure ; — fur that 
intense love of nature which through life 
* haunted him like a passion,’ possessed him 
from his earliest years, and was daily, al- 
most hourly, gratified by those rural glories 
among which he lived and delighted to wan- 
der. Cawdor’s woods and romantic burn ; 
the majestic forest of Darnaway, with the 
arrowy Findhorn sweeping through it; and 
Findhorn’s banks, so endless in their varied 
beauty and wild grandeur, adorning it: 
Dulcie with its lonely moorlands, and Loch- 
in-dorb the only thing which seems to have 
life among the silent hills of rock and hea- 
ther that surround it — these were his fami- 
liar friends and prized companions. 
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“In the constant habit of mingling with 
good society in his own home (which, I may 
be permitted to say, was noted for its hos- 
pitality), those tastes and.habits were early 
cultivated that make up the gentleman —a 
name often much abused and grievously mis- 
appiied, but which I use here to express not 
merely that outward manner in which art is 
discoverable only by the simplicity and un- 
affected naturalness which it has aided to 
produce, but more especially that inward 
sense of propriety, delicacy of feeling, and 
nice perception of what is due to others, 
which are the joint product of a benevolent 
heart, and the habitual influence of good 
society.”—pp. 2, 3. 


He is described while at Glasgow as 
never having been absent even once 
from his class, nor even once late. His 
biographer says that such diligence is 
ordinarily associated with hard and 
ungraceful manners, and that such stu- 
dents are found by their acquaintances 
harsh and unsympathising. Such was 
not the case with Mackintosh :— 


“ Though not attending the same classes, 
I was then in the same University, and 
lived in the same house with him. His pri- 
vate and public life are vividly before me; 
and never certainly was a student more be- 
loved as well as admired. With all the so- 
briety, thoughtfulness, and self-control of a 
man, he had the merry-heartedness, buoy- 
ancy, and unaffected playfulness of a child. 
His manner was habitually quiet and full of 
repose ; his temper never ruffled ; his spirits 
never greatly excited or depressed. No man 
had a keener appreciation of the ludicrous as 
well as of the grave side of things, and his 
mirth was as real when it was time to laugh, 
as was his sorrow when it was time to weep. 
But the feature of his character which the 
friends of his early as well as of his latter 
years will most associate with him, was the 
utter unselfishness of his disposition, and 
that atmosphere of gentle kindness to all 
around him, in which he constantly lived 
and breathed, and which nothing ever dis- 
turbed. This love was manifested in every- 
day life, not merely by the total absence of 
all envy, detraction, hard speeches, and 
harsh judgments, but also in a sensitive 
considerateness for the wishes of others, 
and an habitual watchfulness to please 
without ever being obtrusive. Is there 
a single friend of his who can hear his 
name mentioned without also remembering 
the countenance beaming with affection ; the 
hearty grasp of the hand at meeting or 
parting; and the quickened step and often 
warm embrace, which marked the ending of 
longer periods of separation! He was, in 
one word, even then known as one of the 
most cheerful, bhumble-minded, sincere, and 
loveable of men.”—pp. 6, 7. 
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The first winter in Edinburgh, where 
everything was new, is described as a 
sor of idleness. It probably was ; 

ut if he did nothing worse than read 
«* Charles O’Malley,” which is here re- 
corded as among his delinquencies, he 
may be forgiven. We find in the se- 
cond winter the following mentioned 
as his hours of study :— 


“The following were now his hours of 
study : —‘ Rise at six, read Scriptures to 
seven and a-half; study to nine; then 
breakfast, College, walk, &c., to three ; 
study, three to four; meditation, &c., four 
to five; dine, and light reading, five to 
six ; six to eight, study; eight to nine, tea, 
&c.; nine to ten, study; then, ten to ele~ 
ven, prayers, and to bed.’”—p. 29. 


In 1841 he accompanied Professor 
Forbes on a geological ramble through 
the Isle of Arran; and afterwards on 
an expedition to the south of France— 
to geologise, learn French, and prose-~ 
cute elementary mathematics for Cam- 
bridge, which he proposed entering in 
the following October. He left Edin- 
burgh on the last day of May —saw 
London and all its sights as fast as he 
could—ran down to Cambridge to see 
what it was like — then back to Lon- 
don—and from it with Forbes to 
Dover. 


“In Paris, he was introduced to the 
world of art, which from that day became 
to him as the gift of a new sense. Good 
music he had known from his infancy ; but 
great paintings he had never seen till now, 
and the effects of this glorious vision, when 
it first flashes upon the mind, they alone 
can tell who have experienced it. But Paris 
was soon left, and Lyons, the arrowy Rhone, 
and the sunny south reached. The district 
of country through which they journeyed 
included the Departments of the Ardéche 
and Auvergne, and is one of the most pic- 
turesque in landscape, as well as remarkable 
in the field of geology. Of singular fertility 
and beauty, its chief interest lies in the his- 
tory — which is clearly written, as with ‘a 
pen of iron on the rocks for ever’ — ofa 
remote and distant age long antecedent to 
the creation of man, when fresh-water lakes 
once dotted the surface of the land, on whose 
banks huge mammalia roamed of forms now 
unknown ; and of a later, but still far dis- 
tant period, when those lakes were elevated 
by subterranean forces into platforms of dry 
land, while other lakes took their place, and 
other kinds and races of animals tenanted 
the land and water; and when at last vol- 
canoes, long extinct, became active, and 
poured forth their lava streams, damming 
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up rivers, covering and preserving old depo- 
sits, forming precipitous and basaltic ranges, 
and, with new-formed mountains and val- 
leys, altering the whole face of the country. 
Professor Forbes, having visited the district 
before, was familiar with every spot, and 
was able to guide his young friend to its 
picturesque beauties, and to reveal to him 
its geological treasures. Their route from 
Lyons was by steamer to Valence — one of 
the most superb river-scenes in the world— 
thence to Privas, Aubenas, and Thueys, in 
the Ardéche, and by Langogne and Mende 
in the Lozére, to the summit of the famous 
Plomb de Cantal, and by Le Puy to Lyons. 
One or two extracts from his brief journal 
of this tour may be given, as it is one to 
which he always looked back with peculiar 
pleasure. 

“* Thursday, June 17.—By steamboat, on 
Saone, for Lyons, at eight. Lovely sail as 
we advanced. Boat, the Hirondeville (or, 
as our sailors christened it, ‘Iron devil’), 
excellent. The Saone is a broad, deep, and 
in some places, rapid river, ornamented with 
frequent suspension bridges: even these do 
not withstand its occasional inundations, 
Many pretty villages line its banks, where 
traces of the south become manifest — flat 
roofs, yellow tiles, Venetian blinds. The 
people too appear primitive in dress, certain- 
ly ; several of the women’s head-pieces were 
very singular—round hood, flat brims, with 
the smallest possible chimney stuck upon 
them. A handsome Provencal came on 
board with his guitar —a fine troubadour- 
looking fellow, with dark Italian eyes, flow- 
ing jet ringlets, &c. Arrived at Lyons by 
one. Some of our companions of the Dili- 
gence have accompanied us thus far: two 
Trish gentlemen, whom I found to be Pro- 
fessors of Theology at Maynooth, conducting 
to the College at Rome a raw Irish youth 
of twenty, who had never been from home 
before, and by his own inclination never 
would have been. Nothing he had seen did 
he remember or wish to remember; and the 
thought of Rome made him sick at heart. 
What a singular compound of potatoes and 
buttermilk his mind must be! an embryo 
priest, too, Poor lad! it will be difficult, 
however, to instil guile into him. The course 
at the College of Rome is five years.’”—pp. 
80-32. 


Mr. Macleod regrets not being able 
to print in this volume some letters 
from Mackintosh to Professor Forbes; 
but Forbes’s continued absence from 
home rendered it impossible to procure 
them. In a letter to Macleod he says, 
‘I indulge the hope that my name 
will be allowed to appear with Ais in 
your biography ;” and he mentions 
the affection with which they regarded 
each other. 

Mackintosh’s journal now describes 
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the incidents of a tour through Swit- 
zerland. On the 9th of August he re. 
turned; and after a summer passed 
happily and industriously at Geddes, 
he started on the 4th of October for 
Cambridge, and became a student of 
Trinity College: — 


“There is little recorded by him of his 
Cambridge career, from its eommencement 
in October, 1841, until its ending in June, 
1843. It was made up of a routine of quiet 
and earnest discharge of duty. He studied 
hard ; enjoyed the society of a few friends ; 
got much good—as many have done—from 
Dean Carus; and upon Sabbath evenings 
engaged in his old and favourile work of 
Sabbath-school teaching.”—p. 44. 


On the 26th of June, 1843, he wrote 
to his father, mentioning his determi. 
nation to join the Free Church of 
Scotland; and on the same day ar. 
ranged to have his name taken off the 
College books at Cambridge. After 
taking leave of Cambridge, he passed a 
few days in visiting some friends at 
A letter from his friend, 
John Shairp, of Rugby School, pre- 
serves some interesting recollections: — 


**¢The Oxford movement’ was then at 
its height; and he took much interest in all 
he saw and heard regarding it. I can re- 
member standing with him in the great 
square of Christ Church, to watch Pusey’s 
spare, bowed-down, surpliced form, as he 
returned from prayer in the Cathedral. He 
was present also in St. Mary’s on one of the 
last Sunday afternoons that Newman's voice 
was heard there or elsewhere as a minister 
of the English Church. After a few bright 
days we parted, and were never again so 
long of meeting till he last went abroad. . 


“¢ From this time onward, I had the 
great happiness of seeing a good deal of him, 
generally twice every year, at Christmas 
and at midsummer. He used sometimes to 
visit me at my home; but oftener I visited 
him in Edinburgh, or met him in your 
manse. During this time he was attending 
Dr. Chalmers’s Divinity Lectures, visiting 
the poor in an old town district, teaching 
their children, and sometimes he attended 
some other of the Professors. He was much 
taken up with Dr. Chalmers, and used to 
tell me much about him. He loved to dwell 
too on his little peculiarities, some of which 
greatly amused and delighted him. Our 
conversations during these times often turned 
on the things in which he was then engaged, 
on the difference between English and Scottish 
Universities, English and Scottish Theology. 
About this time, he read a good many of 
Newman’s parochial sermons; and was 
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greatly struck by his wonderful power in 
laying bare. men’s hidden character, and 
putting his finger on the secret fault. Not 
that he ever inclined towards the peculiar 
doctrines of Newman—from these, you know, 
he was always far enough removed ; but 
this did not in the least hinder him from 
freely opening his heart to these wonderful 
writings, which for depth and inwardness 
are perhaps unequalled in this century. I 
did indeed admire his rare candour, which 
was with him fully as much moral as intel- 
lectual. However widely a man differed in 
opinion or sentiment from himself, it seemed 
he did not care to dwell on the differences, 
but rather to open his mind fuirly to take 
in whatever of good or true he had to teach. 


“Tt must have been one of our last times 
of meeting, that I went on a summer day 
to find him in his lodgings, hoping to spend 
some hours with him. He told me that he 
was going that evening to the West Port, 
to hear Dr, Chalmers speak to the working 
people about the church which he was build- 
ing for them in the heart of that unsightly 
district. We went together through lanes 


and closes, foul with all uncleanness, till we * 


found ourselves in the loft of a large tannery. 
That low-roofed noisome loft was crowded 
with the poorest inhabitants of that poor 
neighbourhood, who had come together from 
their work or their garret just as they were. 
At the head of the low-roofed dingy room 
stood the venerable man, his hair more 
white, and his body feebler than of old, but 
with energy unabated, speaking to these un- 
Tettered people, not in his usual copious elo- 
quence, but with a direct homeliness of 
speech, such as the poorest could understand. 
He told them how he had got that church 
built, that others had subscribed much, but 
that they must give some help themselves ; 
that others might well assist them, but that 
they should not suffer everything to be done 
for them; that he would not, even if he 
could, get the church completed, till they 
had given him each what they could. From 
this he branched off to speak of self-help in 
general, of masters and employers, adding 
maxims of thrift and practical political eco- 
tiomy, moral advice, and religious exhor- 
tation, all naturally blended together, and 
all warmed by the most open brotherly heart 
for those he was addressing. It was the 
last time I remember to have seen Dr. 
Chalmers, and one of the last surely that I 
was with John Mackintosh. After this I 
must have been with him at least once— 
the Christmas before he left Scotland.” — 
pp. 72-77. 


In November, 1843, Mackintosh 
enrolled himself at Edinburgh as a 
student of divinity in connexion with 
the Free Church —in the following 
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April went to Germany, and on the 
6th of May he is at Heidelberg :— 


“My windows command an enchanting 
prospect far down the course of the Neckar, 
and terminated in the distant west by the 
Vosges mountains of France, whose dreamy 
outline of blue transports my soul into an- 
other world. Beyond them, almost in a 
direct line westward, is Paris; and were I 
disposed to be romantic, there might be 
something in the thought, and some appro- 
priateness in the song, ‘ U’ a’ the airts the 
wind can blaw ;? but it is not so. There is 
one sublimer consideration which overwhelms 
all others, and that is, that my windows 
are looking towards Jerusalem or Scotland, 
and every evening the glorious sun seta right 
in the direction of the beloved hallowed land, 
surrounding it visibly with that halo with 
which to my mind it is invested, and bear- 
ing to it, at this solemn season of her As- 
sembly, my fervent, spirit-drawn prayers. 
Never can I forget the sweet solitude of 
these rooms, and yet not so solitary as to be 
irksome, for I enjoy the novel and noiseless 
traffic of the river, and the busy thorough- 
fare of the Frankfort road on its further 
bank, visible, but inaudible from its dis- 
tance. Never can I forget the sober and 
contemplative evenings, and yet not sober, 
for the joy of the climate and the scene 
amounted to an ecstacy. I shall here record 
an outline of my day’s disposal; and ‘ab 
uno disce omnes.’ Rise sometimes at four ; 
but occasionally later. Read’ and meditate 
on the Scriptures with prayer till six ; when 
breakfast 4 [ Anglaise; study German and 
Hebrew; read with master; attend lectures 
in the University till twelve. Read and 
meditate till dinner at one, in Museum with 
the students, after which read the newspa- 
pers, German, French, and English ( Times and 
Galignani) for a short time. I then return 
home and study history and theology 
(Thierry’s Norman Conquest in French, and 
Butler), for two or three hours, till five; 
after which I bid farewell to study for the 
day, and sally forth to enjoy the evening 
coolness, in walking among the’ beautiful 
environs of the place alone, or more gene- 
rally now, in company with some fellow- 
students and others whose society I much 
enjoy. My bow is then unstrung, and for 
the time being I adopt the sentiment of 
Wordsworth— 


*«* The impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of mun— 
Of moral evil, and of good, 
Than all the sages can,’ 


At all events it conduces very much to my 
improvement in German conversation; at 
nine, when the shades of evening fall more 
heavily’ on the plain, I retire; and after 
closing the day as I began it, in meditation 
on the Alpha and the Omega, I commend 
myself to his care who slumbereth not nor 
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sleepeth, and fall asleep to the lullaby of 
whispering winds, and the river murmuring 
beneath my window.”—pp. 88-90. 


In December, 1844, he returned to 
Edinburgh; and we have several let- 
ters from him to his mother and a sis- 
ter who resided at Geddes :— 


“ The year 1847 began by his being sum- 
moned once more to the north, by the intel- 
ligence of his father’s death. Upon the 
25th January, he laid him in his grave, in 
Geddes churchyard, and sorrowed much for 
one who was greatly loved. Geddes, the 
home of his youth, the ideal spot of his 
greatest earthly happiness, was to be his 
home no more. 

“ He returned to Edinburgh alone to pre- 
pare a residence for his mother and sister.— 
‘ May He who has done all for me hitherto,” 
he writes, ‘look in mercy on me now, 
strengthen my feeble will, and enable me 
to cast in my lot with Him entirely and un- 
reservedly, May I have done with the 
world for ever, and may [ acknowledge my- 
self a stranger on the earth. The cares of 
a residence for my mother, &c., press upon 
me, but I desire to commit them to Him in 
perfect but humble faith.’ 

“On March 17th, he presided at a large 
morning {breakfast of upwards of a hundred 
students of the Free Church, to commemo- 
rate the birthday of Dr, Chalmers; and at 
the request of his fellow-students, he pre- 
pared, and along with a deputation, pre- 
sented an address to their venerable teacher 
at Morningside. 

After paying a short visit to his brother- 
in-law and sister, Captain and Mrs. Smith, 
then living at Temple Sowerby, near Car- 
lisle, and taking a short tour in Westmore- 
land, he left Edinburgh, and along with his 
mother and youngest sister, took up his re- 
sidence at Laurel Bank, Lasswade. 

“ Almost the first tidings which greeted 
him on entering his new home, was the 
death of his beloved and venerated teacher, 
Dr. Chalmers. It was to him, as well as to 
many hearts, a deep personal affliction. He 
had known him asa friend, and had a great 
affection for all the members of his family. 

“* May 30. — News of Dr, Chalmers’s 
death — much overcome. | I feel as if I had 
lost a second father, and the world. were 
now. too dreary. Often am I tempted to 
disbelieve that that voice is now ‘gone 
silent,’ and that mighty heart has ceased to 
beat. It seems like a translation.’ 


TO HIS AUNT, MISS JOLLIE. 


“¢ Ah! what shall I say of Chalmers? I 
dare not yet speak of him; I have felt it 
almost more than my own father’s death ; 
for words cannot tell the Jove I bore him, 
bordering on idolatry. I cannot conceive 
of a wiser, greater, or better man. Every 


part of his character was colossal; he had 
the heart of twenty men ; the head of twen- 
ty; the energy of a hundred ; and then to becut 
off in the vigour of all !—I cannot but think, 
killed by this visit to London. He has not 
left his equal in the world. For the present 
I am stunned by it; and yet we must not 
murmur or repine. How providential !—he 
died at home, among his own people, and 
on such an anniversary, having just com- 
pleted, too, the first curriculum in the Hall 
siuce the Church entered on her new condi- 
tion. He has ‘* exchanged the bosom of his 
family for that of his God,” and is now en- 
joying those “ felicities” he took such plea- 
sure in describing. The Church aboye is 
enriched ; nor will the Church below be left 
desolate,’ —pp. 117, 118. 


We must not omit the passage in a 
letter to his youngest sister, in which 
he mentions Jenny Lind :— 


“Othe darling! She was received rap- 
turously, and [I literally yelled. She is not 
pretty, but — the very embodiment of poe- 
try — her face is literally suffused with ge- 
nius; and, as she sings, becomes beautiful 
and heavenly. She's littie, very pale, looks 
about seventeen, her hair crisped, her nose 
flattish, but pretty mouth and teeth, and 
an eye (that is to say, two eyes) full of 
meaning, neck and arms very white, and 
well-bred looking; to complete all, very 
nicely dressed. She was at first very ner- 
yous and melancholy looking, but very soen 
threw her whole soul and. being into the 
song, and forgot her own emotions. I think 
this is one of her greatest charms — her ear- 
nestness, and her impassioned seriousness, 
O child! how she wailed out Malibran’s 
song in the Sonnambula! and then with 
notes of silver clearness and sweetness 
bounded offin the ‘Ah non giunge’ — it 
haunts me with ecstasy! There is far more 
originality in her voice than in Grisi’s, it 
is round and ringing ; and she passes so ex- 
quisitely from gushing fulness into low, 
sweet, plaintive airs, and trills just like the 
wind.”—pp. 126, 127. 


We must not advert to the disputes 
between the divisions of the Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland. The 
Established Church and the Free 
Church agree in doctrine —nay, it 
would be difficult to state in what they 
differ; but yet the differences, it would 
seem, were such as to have it the occa- 
sion of offence that Mackintosh occa. 
sionally went to hear the sermons of a 
preacher of the Establishment. Ina 
sensible letter he insists not alone on 
his right as an individual, but forcibly 
states the danger in which the Free 


Church is placed, of “ degrading itself 
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to the character of a sect by hostility 
to the Establishment” :— 


“In conclusion, allow me to say, that I 
trace the injurious effect of our present posi- 
tion, not only on those who differ from us, 
but on ourselves. I[ cannot refrain from 
saying to you, that I think it has no small 
share in that want of progress in our own, 
and consequently our neighbour's, Chris- 
tianity which you yesterday deplored. In 
the mass of minds, I feel it must be in- 
consistent with the spirit of love, and tend 
to beget self-complacency as well as other 
sinful feelings. While in regard to the dif- 
fusion of the Gospel, and of a loving spirit, 
I will freely confess, for my own part, to 
take but one instance, that I have never 
been able to get over the feeling of incon- 
gruity to my mind, in our Church, or mem- 
bers of our Church, advocating the Evange- 
lical Alliance, while they treated the Estab- 
lishment as an exception. I fancy to myself 
that I have traced the blight and dwarfing 
effects of this feeling even more in individual 
members of our Church.”—p. 133. 


In the summer of 1848 he visited 
the far Highlands. His journal of 
this tour is among the best parts of the 
book; but it is not susceptible of 
abridgment, nor have we room for 

uotation. In 1849 we have him in 

eneva, but his heart is in the High- 
lands. We regret that his biographer, 
who now and then mentions Mackin- 
tosh’s occasionally writing verse, has 
given us so few specimens of it. We 
find some written about this time at 
Geneva :— 


“T stood alone on lone Macdhui’s crest, 
I gazed abroad upon the glorious scene ; 
An agony of yearning seized my breast, 
In thinking of the pleasures that had 
been. 


“Before me gleamed the rapid rolling Spey, 
And that great valley where my fathers 
sleep ; 
. Long had I pined in Lowlands far away, 
And now, this vision! how could I but 
weep ? 


“ Yonder the road that bore me to my home— 

Yonder the white-wall’d house of Avie- 
more— 

All monumental of the thoughts that come 

In fits and gusts upon the days of yore. 


“Yonder Brae Moray with its well-known 
knock, 
That oft look’d down on days and rides 
of glee ; 
And yonder, too, as bright as if to mock 
The distance—yonder my beloved sea. 
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“Ah! there must lie the scene of all my 

That which gave tone to all my after 

Geddes! the birthplace of the dreamer 

Gata 0 name with all heart-stirrings 
rile. 


“O God, the past o’erwhelms me with a 
sense 
Of Thy great goodness to an erring 
child ; 
Father in Christ, my refuge and defence 
Continue Thou, amid life’s tempests 
wild.”—p. 197. 


The following letter must not be 
omitted :— 


TO ROBERT BALFOUR, ESQ. 


“ Geneva, April 14, 1849, 

“My pear Ropert,— . . As to 
the Academy, I trust to hear that the Boyle 
and Swinton effort is succeeding. Some per- 
son wrote me that the Academy was on the 
eve of dissolution ; but the statement in the 
Witness has set my mind at ease. No; it 
must not perish!-its roots are struck too 
deep in many hearts for such a consumma- 
tion. How fearful for a generation of men 
to be obliged to say the school of our boy- 
hood is no more —its very existence is a 
tradition only known to ourselves! For my 
part, I shoud feel as if that chapter of my 
memory had been obliterated — as if I was 
a man who had never known a youth, 
launched upon the seas of life with no sweet 
haven to recur to and sustain the soul. It 
is agony enough to lose the masters that 
launched us forth; but that the very walls 
should lose their place on earth—I can fancy 
nothing more terrible! I should be gloomy 
all my days; but away with such thoughts. 
The hallowed soil is watered with prayers, 
and I augur days for our children there, 
such as we ourselves have not known, I 
believe your staff will yet need some mend- 
ing, but the informing spirit is the Rector, 
and with him you seem abundantly content. 
All particulars, then, on this subject will 
interest me vastly. How strange it is that 
the halo of Greece and Rome, and also, I 
trust, of beloved Palestine itself, is indisso- 
lubly shed around our youth and the place 
of our education, and so blended with it that 
we cannot distinguish what part of our en- 
thusiastic feelings connected with those 
countries is due to themselves, or simply to 
their association with the most imaginative, 
poetic, pensive period of our lives. I see 
the Rhone here, and what does it not recall 
of Hannibal and Cesar, and a host of 
others? But would it be the same were I 
now, for the first time, made acquainted 
with those heroes of the olden time? —I 
thiuk not. And as those feelings to me are 
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worth the music of the skies, I say, by all 
means introduce your children early to such 
characters and scenes; and I bless my pa- 
rents, who saw fit so to introduce me. The 
mother’s knee, the pastor's Sunday school, 
the Sabbath-evening conversation, are per- 
haps the best associations for the patriarchs 
and the Holy Land; but hallow the day- 
school with them too, and .you add another 
link to the ‘ electric, mysterious chain where- 
with we are darkly bound.’” — pp. 198, 
199. 


A ramble through Switzerland forms 
the subject of several letters. They 
are written with so much minuteness 
of detail, that we cannot but think they 
were intended by Mackintosh to be 
the materials of a publication on the 
subject. Mr. Macleod mentions that 
he omits much fully equal in interest 
to what he has published. If so, his 
volume ought to be followed by a se- 
cond. He passed through Northern 
Italy to Rome. 

It is not possible for us to abridge 

- his journal. To every one in any de. 
gree interested in the controversy oc- 
casioned by the revival of Romanism 
within the Church of England, much 
may be learned from this | part of the 
book. Mackintosh was a fair and can- 
did inquirer, and determined to sec 
things for himself. His Protestantism 
became but more fixed by what he saw 
and heard. 

There is a very interesting letter to 
Macleod, written from Rome at the 
close of November, 1849, in which he 
mentions that each day he is occupied 
in gathering new information on the 
subject of “the city of the Pope;” and 
that to acquire suc chi bidentetien | is the 
chief object of his staying there for the 
winter. ‘ We imbibe so much preju- 
dice with our mother’s milk—we have 
so much thrust upon us as the offspring 
of Calvin and Luther, that f am 
anxious calmly to examine for myself. 

I know you will approve 

of this, and would not have me, at my 
years, to come here a ready-made 

judge, instead of a patient learner and 
observer; nor do I think that the vul- 
gar mode of argument, what may be 
called the slang of the question, is 
what will avail in the coming strug- 


gle” :— 


“ Now it seems to me that as I am not 
flying through Rome, as I intended, this 
answer to your letter will please you better 
than a more direct one, and I hope to hear 
so soon. Briefly, you cannot but be con- 
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scious that you are here in the city of the 
Pope; there is great solemnity, great deco- 
rum, great gravity —no sights by day or 
night are suffered to offend the eye — the 
streets are early silent — even swearing is 
repressed by law. On Sunday all shops 
shut; day and night the air is melodious 
with church or convent bells; and where 
service is performed, it is generally well at- 
tended; but, then, what is that service? 
Ah, there is the question: at first sight the 
grossnesses present themselves; but I want 
to read, and probe, and hear what is to be 
said that reconciled a Bellarmine, a Pascal, 
and a Bossuet to what offends me.” —p. 
271. 


As to politics, his impression was, 
that the mass of Romans were repub- 
licans, and wished the government to 
be vested in the laity; many would 
retain the Pope as temporal sovereign, 
Of the Italians called Protestants, he 
seemed to think that most were infidels, 
and called themselves Protestants from 
hatred to Catholics and Catholicism. 
The Pope he regards as sincere in his 
wish for reform. His concessions pro- 
duced demand on demand from the 
people, and secured him the detesta- 
tion of the cardinals :— 


TO A. BURN MURDOCH, ESQ. 
“ Rome, January 13, 1850. 

“Were it not for my firm belief in the 
leadings of God’s providence, I should re- 
gret your not sharing with me this chapter 
in my education at Rome — for I think we 
are entered on a time when all our heredi- 
tary religious opinions must be revised, and 
adopted anew from a more personal, and 
therefore profound persuasion of their truth. 
Now the Roman Catholic question assuredly 
takes its place among the renascent forms 
of religious opinions; and I am persuaded 
had you been here, you would have undergone, 
in regard to it, a somewhat analogous pro- 
cess to that which you may now be conscious 
of having undergone last winter. I am not 
yet conscious of all the results of my present 
study and observations—so it would be rash 
to pronounce upon them ; but this I do feel 
more and more, that Popery is more plausi- 
ble than we think it, and less easily to be 
confuted in detail; in short, that it shades 
off from true Christianity often so imper- 
ceptibly at first, that it is only when you 
look at the grand result you can entertain 
that horror of it, and bestow that con- 
demnation on the system, which it merits, 
I came to Rome believing that all its more 
controverted errors were gross and palpable. 
I am daily persuaded more and more that it 
is not so; and therefore I see how difficult 
must be the emancipation of any one from 
its thraldom, and how easy, in certain 
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cases, the reimposition of that thraldom on 
those who have been born free. Should 
God spare us to meet again, I shall 
have much to say on this score, but a letter 
is not the place for it.”——pp. 297, 298. 


We wish much that we had room 
for Mackintosh’s account of bis travels 
through the north of Italy in the 
autumn of 1849. The entries in his 
journal made at Milan and at Mantua, 
in which his enthusiasm for Virgil finds 
expression, are. among the passages 
which we should wish to transcribe. 
We must give a sentence from the 
latter :— 


“ Sept. 12, — (Mantua). I turned my 
steps northward, and, passing the Piazza 
Virgiliana — a grove of trees overhanging 
the Mincio, and commanding from the 
northern rampart a fine view of the hills of 
Brescia, and the Lake of Garda—I reached 
the Verona Gate and the Bridge of the 
Mills. From this point upon the Mincio, I 
enjoyed a fine sweep of its smooth-flowing 
waters, blue and fresh, gently rippled by 
the breath of evening, and reflecting on their 
bosom the glowing western heavens; wild 
lovely reeds and willows fringed its banks in 
vast numbers; and as I yazed towards the 
hills of the northern and southern horizon, 
then at sunset, then at the classic Mincio, I 
could not but feel that Virgil had had every 
advantage which a poet need have, in re- 
gard to the scenes with which his youth was 
conversant.”—pp. 240, 241. 


One of our objects in transcribing 
this sentence is to call our readers’ at- 
tention to the words in which the 
Mincio is described, and to bring to 
their recollection. Milton's language in 
the ‘* Lycidas:” Mackintosh’s words, 
drawn from an actual view of the 
scene, and without any reference to 
Milton’s, are almost identical with the 
great poet's. It seems marvellous how 
true to outward nature his imagery is 
in the midst of his allegories; and this 
is more remarkable, as when he wrote 
*‘ Lycidas” he had not yet visited 
Italy Sanee 
“Oh fountain Arethuce; and thou honoured flood, 
Smooth-sliding Mincius, crowned with vocal reeds.” 


In May, 1850, he left Rome, where 
he had resided from October, 1849, 
for Naples, accompanied by a young 
clergyman of the Church of England, 
the Rev. Hastings Gordon. They 
travelled on foot, and reached Naples 
in a week, They were returning on 
foot also, and having left Amalfi, were 
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overtaken by a thunder-storm on their 
road to Arpino:— 


“This led up a beautiful ascent with 
charming prospects behind as well as before, 
many of which recalled home, and made me 
speculate with intense joy on my possibly 
soon meeting with my mother. After somé 
five or six miles, the main road descended 
towards the left to Sora; that to the right 
ascended to Arpino. At this point my 
strength failed me, owing probably to the 
broiling of the morning which had excited 
my bile, and walking became most burden- 
some. I pushed on, however, some three 
miles further, my mouth parched with thirst, 
until, getting sight of Arpino near and yet 
high up, and approached by long windings, 
I cried a halt. We read together ‘ Keble’s 
Ode on Romans VIII.,’ in most appropriate 
circumstances of natural beauty ; then re- 
sumed our way. The town seemed to possess 
many better-class houses, and we met people 
quite answering to this description, yet all 
asserted we should find no inn. On reaching 
the town I commenced to spit blood —a 
symptom which, accompanied with my great 
weariness and debility, alarmed me not a 
little. Our inquiries for an inn were painful, 
and the result far from tempting — a dismal 
little room where we were to have a bed 
between us, and strangers in the other. All 
efforts to better ourselves proved vain. Some 
warm coffee, in a better-class café, revived 
me, and we proceeded toour dungeon. Here, 
however, I experienced the rich goodness of 
the Lord, as I cannot but think. Being too 
weak, and not wishing dinner, I let Mr. 
Gordon, who was fresh and hearty, make all 
arrangements, while I lay on the top of the 
bed, thinking sweetly of God in Christ, and 
seeking grace to resign myself to His will, 
should He see fit to leave me an invalid ere 
having put my hand to the plough, and 
watched my dear mother to her home.”— 
pp. 328, 329. 


Mr. Macleod is assisted in his ac- 
count of this day — that ‘on which,” 
he says, ‘‘ John Mackintosh received 
his death-wound” — by a letter from 
Mackintosh’s fellow-traveller :— 


“T think I must now be writing within 
a week of the anniversary of that last day’s 
journey together, on which we reached the 
old city of Arpino. It was a lovely evening, 
when towards the close of our long day’s 
march, we sat down on the bridge at the 
foot of the hill, by climbing which you 
ascend to the ancient birthplace of Cicero 
and Marius. The scene was very charming ; 
and I well remember taking from my pocket 
a copy of ‘Keble's Christian Year’ —a 
volume my poor friend was greatly fond of, 
and we read as we sat there one or two of 
our favourite hymns. 
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“T particularly recollect how he enjoyed 
that—for the fourth Sunday after Trinity— 
upon ‘ The earnest expectation of the crea- 
ture waiteth for the manifestation of the 
sons of God,’ &c., &e.”—pp. 329, 330. 


The hymn was that which is for the 
fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. We 
wish we could persuade such of our 
readers as have the opportunity to turn 
to it. It is too long for us to quote, 
but we must give a few lines :— 


“Tt was not then a poet's dream, 
An idle vaunt of song, 
Such as beneath the moon's pale gleam 
Oar vacant fancies throng ; 


“Which bids us see in heaven and earth, 
In all fair things around, 
Strong yearnings for a blest new birth, 
With sinless glories crowned ; 


“Which bids us hear at each sweet pause 
From care, and want, and toil, 
When dewy eve her curtain draws 
Over the day’s turmoil : 


“Tn the low chant of wakeful birds, 
In the deep weltering flood, 
In whispering leaves these solemn words— 
‘God made us all for good.’ 


“Man only mars the sweet accord,” &c. 


“As I think of the hymn now,” 
adds Mr. Gordon— 


‘It seems just such as his mind would have 
been particularly likely to have sympathised 
with, and I remember his saying, as we rose 
up to renew our walk, that he should never 
turn to it again without calling to mind the 
circumstances under which we then had read 
and talked about it. I suppose it must only 
have been a few minutes after this, that a 
bad cough was succeeded by hemorrhage, 
which continued slightly through that even- 
ing, and made it seem unadvisable that he 
should prosecute any further the journey on 
foot. He was more alarmed, I think, than 
I was; but no thought about himself altered 
at all that accustomed unselfishness which 
always made him aim to give me, who was 
professedly the weaker of the two, every ad- 
vantage that could be in our lodging ar- 
rangement, &c. That night, unfortunately, 
was the only occasion on which these were 
so rude as to be really uncomfortable. We 
had together to share the same bedroom with 
a peasant and his son, and there was little 
enough to meet the case of one who felt as 
he did—ill and anxious ; but he was just as 
contented and well satisfied as ever. We 
parted, to my great regret, next day; hay- 
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ing procured a horse which took him at a 
fot’s pace to the high road from Naples, 
where he joined a diligence which brought 
him soon on to Rome, where he could at 
once have medical advice. 1 did not arrive 
there till some days later, travelling a less 
direct road on foot. My first. care, when I 
reached Rome, was naturally to find out my 
friend ; and 1 was gratified to find him, 
though rather weak, likely to be as well as 
ever in a few days’ time; and when I finally 
bade him good-bye, as he started at the end, 
I think, of less than a week for the north- 
east coast of Italy, I never entertained any 
alarm about further consequences.” — pp. 
830, 331. 


He consulted a physician at Rome. 
He was examined with the stethescope, 
and warranted all sound; was sent on 
within a week from Rome to Germany. 

On May 23rd he left Rome and 
journeyed northward, crossing Italy 
to Loretto, and thence along the shore 
of the Adriatic, by Rimini, Ravenna, 
Ferrara, and Rovigo, to Venice. He 
arrived at Venice early in June; and 
from Venice he wrote to his sister, 
Lady Gordon Cumming. He seems 
to fear that his family will think he 
ought already to have entered on the 
active duties of his profession, instead 
of *‘ kilravaging” the world; but he 
says:— 


“But I have never the slightest mis- 
givings that I am doing wisely, with the 
nature of the profession I look forward to, 
and the gravity and experience it demands. 
My stay at Geneva, I may say, was worth 
my four years’ study of divinity at home. 
At Rome last winter I abandoned the Roman 
Catholic Church, and became a Reformer, 
as it were, on my own responsibility. I yet 
wish to complete the process, and in Ger- 
many to discern the excesses and perils of 
the Reformation. Through God’s blessing 
I may hope that this training will make me 
neither heretic nor fanatic. I cannot be 
too grateful for the opportunities I have had 
—nvt only of studying men, manners, lan- 
guages, religions, but also of beholding some 
of the most beautiful and hallowed portions 
of God's created earth. What pen or pencil 
could do justice to the glories of Switzerland 
—a country fresh with youth, and where ita 
Maker’s fingering seems ineffaced? Then 
the transit of the Alps, into the land of 
poetry and song, from Virgil down to your 
modern composers, all endowed with that 
divine spark which elevates its possessor 
above his fellows, and exalts others too, 
under its influence, above themselves. Land 
of glorious memories! how my bosom thrilled 
as I.strode majestically across the summit 
of the mountain, and at length was fairly 
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descending upon its sunny plains! Moment 
of delicious excitement! which it takes a 
whole youth and boyhood to prepare.”——pp. 
834, 335. 


The winter he had passed in Rome 
‘was unusually severe ; and even when 
he was writing in the middle of June, 
hesays, ‘aserene, unclouded sky is an 
uncommon rarity.” He dissuades tra- 
vellers from looking at books of rap- 
tures about Italy :— 


“To any one who has the prospect of 
coming abroad, I would say: Don’t look at 
Byron — don’t look at this and that ecstatic 
lady-writer ; but go with a plain matter-of- 
fact map in your pocket, and good know- 
ledge of history and literature in your head. 
Then, what is beautiful or striking you dis- 
cover for yourself, which lends it an un- 
speakable charm, and you are taken by sur- 
prise. I can safely say, that almost every- 
thing previously heralded and sung makes 
on me comparatively small impression; 
while the beauties I had not known of set 
me wild and dangerous. The wretches have 
puffed up Florence, so that it took several 
days for the ebb to return into a gentle 
flow ; and now my memorial of its galleries, 
its churches, its environs, its associations, 
are truly dulcet. Of Rome, they cannot 
cheat you; its interest is too deep-seated, 
too tremendous, too enduring. Oh! the 
solemn beauty of its ruins, where yet the 
spring lies green, and the birds are ever gay! 
Oh! the grandeur of its echoes, when the 
spirits of the past stalk before you, and you 
hesitate to say which epoch of the world you 
belong to. Pagan times, dark ages, middle 
ages, renaissance — all are there epitomised 
and represented; and for years you might 
dwell on, finding ever fresh materials for the 
thoughts, augmented by increasing knowlede. 
Naples is brilliant as the morning — Rome 
as sunset. You may weary even of that 
dazzling bay, with its islands, mountains, 
and promontories. Bais has its charms ; but 
they are perilous if you linger. Vesuvius is 
a fellow that requires much getting up: I 
never saw him erupt, and when silent he is 
insipid. Pompeii, although now a railway 
station, is indeed marvellous ; Paestum—the 
threshold of Magna Grecia—glorious for its 
temples ; Amalfi, Sorrento, and Castellamare 
—the very garden of the Hesperides, and 
spots where I should love to linger. The 
journey from Rome to Naples is exceedingly 
beautiful and interesting, whether you take 
the coast road, or the hills: I performed it 
both ways, and nearly all on foot. From 
Rome, I crossed the country by Narni, 
Terni, and Spoletto, to Loretto and Ancona. 
This was, without exception, the loveliest 
portion of Italy I have seen, and the weather 
charming. ‘The poets or fibbers cannot 
humbug you out of this, any more than they 
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can out of Switzerland or Rome. Greenest, 
richest, vegetation ; softest, most varying 
outline of hills: clear streams, and sleek 
herds roaming through surpassing valleys, 
with that visionary light which gives every- 
thing, the grossest even, a dream-like 
ethereal character, and which only an 
Italian sun can shed, The night, too, when 
there is moonlight, yields not to the day, 
From Ancona I reached Ravenna, for 
whose thrilling interest I refer you to that 
small work of Gibbon. The tomb of Dante 
is there, and others of chaps much older. 
Next and now, Venice—bride and queen of 
the Adriatic! gorgeously, sumptuously, fan- 
tastically, ridiculously beautiful — the most 
un-Presbyterian city it is possible for the 
mind to fancy. What if Calvin had got his 
hammer among the minarets and pinnacles 
of St. Mark’s? I am morally certain that 
cathedral must have been imported on the 
wings of genii from Bagdad or some city of 
the ‘Arabian Nights ;’ having said which, 
I have said enough.”—pp. 335, 336, 


When leaving Venice he wrote the 
following lines :— 


“ Adieu! fair Venice, city of the sea— 
Long had I loved the beauty of thy name; 
But now that I’ve been bless’d to visit thee, 
No need of others to extol thy fame. 
Into my heart thy beauty silently 
Hath sunk ; how deeply, it perhaps 
were shame 
To express in accents that with truth 
agree ! 
Yet let it be allowed me without blame 
To say, at least, I leave thee sadder 
than I came. 


“*T leave thee, Venice, but my spirit still 
Lingers amid thy calm ethereal joys— 
Thy mimic ocean, where one glides at will 
From isle to isle, nor tempest rude 
annoys. 
What deep tranquillity thy nights instil 
Into the soul that learns ere long to poise 
*Tween earth and heaven, where holier 
breathings fill 
Th’ enraptured breast, and earth with 
all its noise 
Becomes a thing of nought — a harm- 
less, empty voice ! 


“ There I have enter’d into Plato’s mind, 
And felt for once with him a kindred 
tie ; 
Not as of old in bearing with mankind 
The common burthen of humanity— 
But in being able in myself to find 
A shadowing forth of immortality— 
A something that informs me, that, con- 
fined 
Within this clay, there is that cannot 
die— 
A spark of God’s own life imparted from 
on high. 
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“ Plato was one of those that from below 
Rose to the empyrean, and attain’d 
Perhaps a greater vision than can know, 
Any by human force alone sustain’d. 
But there was One who came from heav’n 
to show 
How man might commune with the 
skies, and deign’d 
To take upon Him our vile clay — when 
lo! 
God became man—and man was surely 
train’d 
To soar from earth to heav’n on wings 
divinely gain’d. 


“ Daily I strive—my yearning spirit seeks 
To fix its home among those higher 
spheres. 
Alas! in vain; but now and then are 
streaks 
Of morning light upon my heav’n that 
cheers. 
Yet soon again, long night its vengeance 
wreaks ; 
Yet not the less, e’en then it music hears, 
Christ gave the compass that ’mid shoals 
and breaks 
Guides the benighted mariner without 
fears, 
And whispers oft and sure deliv’rance 
in his ears.” 


Leaving Venice he journeyed via 
Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Trent, Inns- 
pruck, and thence by the Lake of Con- 
stance to Stuttgard, and Tubingen :— 


“ John Mackintosh once more resumed his 
student-life is Tubingen. This is a town in 
Wurtemberg, of eight thousand inhabitants, 
situated about forty miles to the south of 
Stuttgart, and in one of the most picturesque 
and fertile districts of Suabia. It is built 
upon a low undulating ridge of vineyard- 
clad slopes, rising abruptly above the Neckar, 
which, here a small arrowy stream, sweeps 
their base. The narrow streets of the greater 
portion of the town wind their way up the 
hill, with old houses, whose high-peaked 
gables approach each other in the strip of 
blue sky over head; while here and there 
are open spaces for a market-place, a church, 
or some venerable school of learning. The 
ridge is crowned by an old sch/oss, once be- 
longing to the Pfalzgraves of Tubingen—a 
race extinct two centuries ago. The castle 
itself is yet in good repair, and turned to 
account by the University, to which it now 
belongs. From its battlements there is a 
beautiful view to the eastward, of which the 
Suabian ‘ Alp’ forms the most striking fea- 
ture. Beyond the schloss, the path winds 
through the vineyards. In a summer-house, 
on the Osterberg, Wieland composed his 
Oberon ; and amidst the same scenes of rural 
beauty, Uhland still chants his exquisite 
lyrics. 





“The University of Tubingen is one of 
the oldest and most illustrious in Germany. 
Reuchlin and Melancthon once taught in it. 
It possesses an ancient Protestant Theolo- 
gical, and also a Roman Catholic Seminary. 
“ Mackintosh took up hia residence in the 
inn. ‘You know,’ he says in writing to a 
friend, ‘my weakness for inns, and would 
chvose one to die in.’”—pp. 343, 344, 


At Tubingen he soon resumed his 
student life. In one of his letters he 
says :— 


““* Among many lectures that attracted 
me, I have limited myself to (beginning with 
the lowest) Vischer, at six, P.m., on German 
Literature; Hefele (Roman Catholic Semi- 
nary) on Church History, at ten; and the 
Fathers at four; Beck, on Christian Ethics, 
three days a- week ; Schwegler, on Plato, at 
two; and twice a-week, *‘ Ephorus” Hoffman, 
of the Theological Stift, on Old Testament 
Theology, at two. I attend also, as often 
as possible, the excellent Dr. Schmidt, and 
his colleague, the famous Rationalist, Bauer, 
who lectures on the History of Dogmas, his 
Sorte, and on New Testament Theology. I 
am anxious to hear him, as he represents the 
newest and most learned school of the Hege- 
lian or Strauss philosophy.’ 

“ Considering that this was only a portion 
of the work which filled up the twenty-four 
hours, he might well say, in writing to a 
friend, that he ‘worked the clock out of 
countenance,’ and in his Journal (August 
6):—‘I am moving in full sail, every inch 
of canvas spread, although my craft be 
small: not two minutes of the day but I 
work and turn to account. O my Lord, 
may I add that it is all for Thee!’ 

“He remained in Tubingen without a 
break, for more than two months.” — pp, 
344, 345. 


July 8th :— 


“Had a long walk with Professor 
Michaelis. In the evening, the reading- 
room. Read the news of Sir Robert Peel’s 
death, which made my heart beat, and my 
eyes swim. What! in the prime of life, 
and the only competent prime minister at 
present for England! Some day, I suppose, 
Gladstone will be prime minister, and then, 
however England may be managed exter- 
nally, she will be thrown into internal 
Church broils, for which she is already ripe ; 
and some agencies which are at present in 
the background, will once more play an in- 
fluential part in the history of Europe. 
Russia and England are preparing the 
ground foratussle. The former has religious 
objects in view as well as political. God 
grant that, if she endeavour to supplant the 
Church of Rome, England enter not into the 
quarrel, as giving her power to-———! I 
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feel a gloom over my mind and spirit in 
consequence of this news.”—pp. 345, 346. 


The letters to his youngest sister, 
many of which are scattered through 
the volume, are all good: — 


“ How look the rocks by Eden now ? 
how grow the cowslips in the intervening 
park? Is Eggspoon still the hero of the 
village? und so weiter. You will admire 
the lyrical character of this effusion, but it 
matters not. I have written my travels to 
so many, in shreds and patches, distributed 
over Europe, that the subject palls me. I 
expect this time to make distinguished pro- 
gress in German. Are you doing anything 
in that way? There is a professor here 
who lectures twice a-week upon Faust; and 
even without his aid I have discovered it to 
be not quite such nonsense (!) as we once 
imagined ; but you must understand the 
allusions, and for that we were not then 
competent. Some day (that is never) [ 
may lecture to you on it. I sometimes think, 
‘Where am 1? what brought me here? 
what am I doing here? where is everybody 
el‘e ? when shall [ rejoin them?’ Well, 
the only conclusion is, that our life is a 
strange mystery, and understood not even 
by ourselves. We don’t know the conse- 
quence of our acts, or whither we are tend- 
ing; but One above does, and it becomes us 
in faith, and yet with trembling, to wait 
upon Him, and as much as possible confine 
our attention to the limits of the present, 
and make the most of it.”—p. 347. 


The perfect honesty with which 
Mackintosh dealt with his own mind is 
to us one of the delightful things in 
the study of this true-hearted man’s 
life. We transcribe from a letter to 
Mr. Ker :— 


TO THE REV. WM. KER. 
“Tubingen, August 26, 1850. 


“, . . I feel satisfied there is very much 


to be learned in this heretical land, and only 
mourn that so few of my right tuchtig friends 
are here to reap the benefits which I see 
may be acquired, would fain acquire, but am 
straitened from acquiring and importing, 
through poverty of intellect. I am_per- 
stiaded we seldom rightly sound and probe 
the truth till we are urged to it by error. 
The more the soul travails in those high 
regions, the more will it bring forth, albeit 
it be to the eye and in form just what it had 
before, and that without much effort. They 
tell me here God is diffused through time 
and space, without any distinct individuality 
or personality. I try this upon my spirit, 
and it rebounds from such a doctrine, to 
cling — with what fondness, with what ear- 
nestness, with what deep-felt gratitude !—to 
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all that Scripture reveals of the high and 
holy, as well as infinitely gracious and con- 
descending One; and so on through all the 
attacks I have yet encountered. I must say 
I feel a world of information—I might say, 
of light breaking in upon me from all sides. 
I feel that I am being educated — that each 
day adds something to its predecessor, and 
only regret (though, perhaps, the regret is 
vain) that so late in life I have entered on 
so wholesome and mvigorating a mental 
discipline. Could we but transplant the 
good to Scotland, the spirit of inquiry — 
profound, enlightened, patient; and reject 
the evil accompaniments —I fear in some 
measure with sinful man, consequences — it 
would be an achievement worthy of the 
thanks of all posterity. But a truce to such 
remarks. We are at least happier with the 
practical side of things developed among us 
-—the humble, believing, loving, but withal, 
perhaps, uninquiring Christianity,” — pp. 
347, 348. 


Mackintosh spent the first half of 
October at Kornthal, a village near 
Stuttgart. Writing from Kornthal to 
Mr. Macleod, he gives an account of 
the theological schools at Tubingen. 
It has a Protestant and a Roman Ca- 
tholic seminary, and in both the stu- 
dents live within the walls. He says 
that the persons intended for pastors 
of the Protestant Church may have 
their preparatory education in one of 
four gymnasia, or schools, where they 
are well instructed in Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, their own, and another mo- 
dern language ; history also, logie, 
ethics, mathematics, natural philoso- 
phy, Church history, music, &e. On 
passing an examination to ascertain 
their acquaintance with those prepa- 
ratory studies, they are allowed to at- 
tend the peculiar lectures for divinity 
students at Tubingen. Similar rules 
exist for the Roman Catholics. There 
is a good deal of infidelity and ration- 
alism. Still Mackintoshis satisfied, from 
the existence ofthe unexampled number 
of German hymns, that there is a depth 
of religion in the heart of the people. 
These he describes as existing at every 
period since the Reformation. Hespeaks 
with pride of ‘Germany, ‘the van- 
quisher of old Rome, that first shook 
the gates of new, and may yet one 
day, by God’s grace, overthrow them.” 

Mackintosh now and then, though 
not. very often, mentions the poets. 
Lever is quoted ; so is Tennyson; so 
is Wordsworth; so is Keats. Still 
the poets do not often colour his lan- 
guage. We do not remember any al- 
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lusion to Burns, or to Thomson, or 
to Cowper. He more than once speaks 
of Faust ; and now we have him men- 
tion Coleridge's “ Wallenstein ” :— 

“. . . Iam just finishing the ‘ Wallen- 
stein,” which I never before read in the ori- 
ginal. It is buff to ‘ Faust;’ and even the 
poetry does not impress me so much as when 
I read it in translation in more blossom- 
loving days. I think Schiller is but a lady- 
poetess compared to the manhood of Goethe. 
Yet I like the man, of course, far better. 
Still, even on his own ground, of the tender, 
the enthusiastic, and the beautiful, the cold 
old heathen by his art can surpass. I com- 
pare Coleridge’s translation with it. He 
has taken strange liberties often with the 
text, overhauled the whole structure of the 
play, left out large bits, and now and then 
expanded little ones, perhaps on the whole 
judiciously ; but I have caught the knave 
in some actual blunders, which leads me now 
and then to suspect that he has skipped pas- 
sages, because he found their construction 
hard ; nevertheless both are glorious.” — 
p. 362. 


Coleridge translated from a stage 
copy of * Wallenstein,” which is nearly 
identical with the early printed edi- 
tions. Changes were made in the 
later editions, and the scenes differently 
arranged. We presume that Mackin- 
tosh did not know this, and supposed 
that the apparent deviations of Cole- 
ridge from the copy of “ Wallenstein,” 
which Mackintosh read, were capri- 
cious changes of the English poet’s, in- 
stead of faithful copyings of the Ger- 
man poet's first draft of the play. 

This letter is dated November 2nd, 
1850, and there are a few more letters 
of that year, some of which describe 
the beautiful custom of the Christ tree, 
with its silver bells and glittering ta- 
pers. In none of these letters is there 
the faintest allusion to the subject of 
his health, which he yet must have 
felt endangered. In a letter to a 
friend, then residing at Berlin, he 
communicated his fears, enjoining his 
strictest silence. The letter is dated 
February 5, 1851, and on the 11th of 
March, of the same year, he died. A 
few days before, he had written to a 
friend at Stuttgart, stating his illness, 
but with the same anxiety that the 
intelligence should not be communi- 
cated to his mother, who, he well 
knew, would at once come over to 
him, and for whom he feared the ef- 
fects of such a journey at this season 
of the year. His journals of an earlier 
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date express fears for his health which he 
had till now concealed from every one. 
It seems strange that he should not have 
felt that in such circumstances it was 
an absolute duty to have discontinued 
his studies. ‘The journal which he had 
kept for many years — even from the 
period of his attendance on the classes 
at Glasgow — now finally was closed: , 
The last entry bears date December 21. 
That last entry was a prayer — the 
prayer of a dying man — The Lord lift 
up the light of his countenance upon 
me. 

A friend of Mackintosh’s at last 
wrote from Tubingen to Scotland, to 
mention that he was dying. The day 
after the letter was received, his mo- 
ther and a sister started for Tubingen; 
and in a few days after Mr. Macleod 
arrived—on the morning of the 17th of 
February ; but we must let him give 
the account himself: — 


“Tt was a clear frosty night. The full 
moon shone from a cloudless sky ; and the 
sound of my solitary steps alone was heard 
in the silent streets, as | made my way to the 
hotel to which I was directed. But where 
was John Mackintosh? Was he still in the 
town? Had his friends arrived? Maybe 
they had come, and departed again with 
their precious charge homewards, or to the 
south ? Or, what if all was over! 

“On gaining admission to the hotel, I 
could not refrain from immediately asking 
the boy who half-asleep slowly undid the 
door—though my eager questionings seemed 
vain — ‘If he knew of any English gentle- 
man, residing in Tubingen, who was in bad 
health?” ‘Yes; he knew Mr. Mackintosh.’ 
‘Was he still in town? ‘* He was; and 
two days ago his mother and sister, with a 
friend, had come to see him,’ * Where did 
he live?” * Here.” ‘ Where! in the hotel ? 
* Yes; his room was up stairs!’ In a few 
minutes I was standing in breathless silence 
at his door; and, with strange thoughts, 
heard his hollow cough within ! 

“Next morning early, I saw Mrs. Mack- 
intosh and her daughter, and found them 
alone; Mr. Strong having been obliged to 
return to Edinburgh. ‘They were in great 
distress. John’s case was worse even than 
they had anticipated; and bad been pro- 
nounced hopeless by the doctor, who also 
said that he had not many weeks to live. 
To add, moreover, to their sorrow, he had 
received them in the most unaccountable 
manner — with coldness, almost with sterne 
ness — as if irritated and annoyed by their 
presence ! 

“A friend from Stuttgart, on the day 
previous to their arrival at Tubingen, had 
informed him of their coming. But it was 
several hours after they reached the hotel 
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before he would see them! and then only 
after writing a note from his room, expressed 
in a tone utterly unlike himself; and when 
they did at last meet, the great change 
visible in his bodily appearance was not 
more striking and painful than in his manner 
to them both. They had seen very little of 
him since, and that only ,when specially 
_ invited to his room for a short time. 


“ What could be the meaning of this state 
of mind? Was it from a strong will, 
crossed in its plans, presumed to be wisely 
made—and not yet bending itself to a higher 
will? Was it nervous fear, lest the quiet 
and repose which he deemed necessary for 
his recovery might be broken in upon? 
Was it a morbid state of mind occasioned by 
his struggles, alone and in silence, for life, 
against the slow but sure progress of over- 
powering weakness and decay? Or was it 
not possible that Satan might thus tempt or 
torment him ere the last and final victory of 
the Christian was achieved ! 


“T now longed the more to see my friend ; 
and accordingly wrote to him a note an- 
nouncing my arrival, and asking when he 
would see me. I received an immediate 
reply—‘ Come now.’ 

“ When I entered his room, he was seated 
on a sofa reading, with a large screen be- 
tween him and the door. Before him was 
his desk, and a table loaded with books. 
His chest was wrapped in a plaid; his win- 
ter walking-coat, buttoned to his throat and 
ears, partially concealed his face; his dark 
eyes, always so peculiarly mild and loving, 
flashed beneath his long black hair with an 
intense and painful lustre; while his cheeks 
glowed with spots of crimson. 

“The moment he saw me he smiled, and, 
stretching out both his arms, without rising 
from his seat, embraced and kissed me, 
while he breathed my name in a whisper, 
scarcely audible; then, after one or two re- 
marks, he made a sign to me to be seated 
and to take a book, while he resumed his 
own, saying, ‘I am holding communion 
with God !’ and so we both sat in silence, 

“T soon made an excuse to leave the 
room, and I did so more perplexed than 
before, and thought for a moment that 
his mind was affected — all was so strange 
and unnatural. What was to be done? 
There was one resource for us all — prayer ; 
but beyond that, all seemed dark !”— pp. 
893-396. 


In the course of the evening his 
strange conduct to his mother and 
sister was explained. He was under 
the impression that they did not know 
the extent of his danger; and that both 
he and they might, by his not seeing 
them, be spared the shock which the 
discovery would occasion to them. He 
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was not without a belief that life might 
be yet prolonged, and the disease over- 
come. This delusion appears to have 
been removed by Macleod’s conversa- 
tion. He sent for the friend who had 
written to Scotland, to express to him 
his forgiveness :— 


“We all met in his room for some hours 
the same evening: he seemed a different 
person. In spite of the pale and altered 
countenance, the old familiar look of gentle. 
ness and love had come again, and was 
beaming on us all, as he gazed in silence 
around him. I had brought Tennyson’s ‘ In 
Memoriam’ with me, and he heard with de- 
light some of its exquisite contents. . . . 
I selected a Psalm, which, in spite of trial, 
we now felt to be peculiarly appropriate, the 
103rd; and, to link us still more with other 
days, with home, and scenes of peace, I 
‘ gave out the line’ before singing it, and my 
tune was Coleshill; for both psalm and tune 
thus sung, are associated by every member 
of the Scotch Church with seasons of holy 
communion, and never fail to summon up 
vivid pictures and undying memories from 
the past — of the old church where he used 
to worship, and the churchyard where his 
dearest lie interred — with the once familiar 
faces and forms of Christian friends now no 
more; and to recall also periods of his life 
in which perhaps, more than in any other, 
he enjoyed fellowship with God. It was, 
indeed, a tranquil meeting, and when it was 
over he asked me to remain with him 
alone; and then he poured out his heart, 
and said how much he was soothed, and, in 
his own humble and loving way, expressed 
his gratitude and joy at having us with 
him; his immense relief, too, in knowing 
that his mother and sister were fully pre- 
pared for whatever might happen to him, in 
God’s providence, and that they were so 
calm and resigned. 

“Thus the day, whose morning was so 
dark and troubled, ended in an evening of 
heavenly serenity and peace; and all our 
hearts were very full as we retired to rest 
indeed, acknowledging the good hand of 
our God upon us, and committing the future 
to His care.”—pp. 398, 399. 


On the 20th of February he re- 
moved to the more genial climate of 
Canstadt, on the Neckar, about two 
miles from Stuttgart. 

He survived the removal for a period 


of ubout three weeks. There appears 
to have been but little of actual bodily 
suffering ; and he possessed such entire 
consciousness to the last, that he not 
only enjoyed music and conversation, 
and looked anxiously for the arrival of 
the first written letter from Scotland, 
but he read the latest publications on 
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subjects connected with his studies. The 
details of his death-illness are affect- 
ingly given by Mr. Macleod, who was 
enabled to remain with him till the 
day before his death. He expressed a 
wish to be buried near the grave of 
— On the 11th of March he 
ied :— 


‘They bore him to an old Lutheran cha- 
pel, situate in a picturesque and sequestered 
spot in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Canstadt, and which we had often admired. 
The weather still continued serene, and no- 
thing could exceed the loveliness of that 
evening. As the small and unknown pro- 
cession moved along, an organ, somewhere 
in the town, was pealing out a solemn 
German hymn, and its echoes, borne upon 
the silent air, more or less faintly accompa- 
nied the mourners on their way. When 
they reached the chapel, the moon was 
dimly visible in the deep blue of the cloud- 
less sky; and, though the valley was in 
shadow, the last rays of a gorgeous sunset 
lighted up with a purple radiance the trees 
which crested the surrounding hills. 

“‘ The coffin was placed beneath the altar 
and the cross. Those who laid it there, 
before departing, stood for a short time 
around it, apparently engaged in prayer. 

“Upon Sabbath evening, his mother and 
sister were enabled, in great peace, to spend 
some time alone beside him. 

“The same kind relative who had accom- 
panied his aunt, Mrs. Mackintosh, when 
she went to Tubingen, now returned to 
Germany, and brought the bereaved ones 
home. 

“The 9th of April was the day of burial 
in Scotland. The funeral was a private one; 
but permission to follow him to the tomb 
was cordially given, as requested by them- 
selves, to some of his fellow-students of Di- 
vinity from the Free Church College; and 
also to a few old friends — many of whose 
names he had uttered when dying, and 
which are familiar to the reader. 

“This day of burial was also one of calm 
beauty, like those which had shone upon 
him at Canstadt. Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury 
Crags, in the transparent air, appeared to 
look down upon us. We heard the lark 
singing overhead; and all was bright and 
peaceful, as the companions and friends who 
loved and honoured him, slowly and silently 
carried him to his grave, and buried him 
* beside Chalmers.’ 


“* His memory long will live alone 
In all our hearts, as mournful light 
That broods above the fallen sun, 
And dwells in heaven half the night. 


* * Sleep sweetly, tender heart, in peace! 
Sleep, holy spirit, blessed soul, 
While the stars burn, the moons increase, 
And the great ages onward roll. 


VOL, XLIV.—NO, CCLXIII, 











“Sleep till the end, true soul and sweet, 
Nothing comes to thee new or strange! 
Sleep full of rest from head to feet ; 
Lie still, dry dust, secure of change!’ ” 


—pp. 419, 420. 


Nothing can be better than Mr. 
Macleod’s narrative ; and yet we should 
have preferred an arrangement which 
separated more distinctly Mackintosh’s 
own journal and letters from the rest 
of the work. We incline to think, 
too, that the whole journal ought to 
have been given rather than extracts ; 
and the specimens of Mackintosh’s 

oetry which are given lead us to think 
it probable he may have often found in 
verse the natural expression of feelings 
too strong for other utterance. There 
is manifestly great cordiality of heart, 
but somewhat of reserve; and living 
so much among strangers as he did, 
during the last years of his life, we 
should think it not unlikely that in his 
latter journals, and in any poems writ- 
ten towards the close of his life, his 
mind may be most fully exhibited. 
We cannot but indulge the hope that 
further extracts from his journals and 
letters may yet be given to the public. 

The book is ornamented with a li- 
thographic engraving of his burial 
place and monument. We wish that 
a portrait had also been given. 

In his last will Mackintosh directed, 
that after the payment of certain sums, 
the residue of any money at his dispo- 
sal should be employed in the mission- 
ary projects of the Free Church. The 
fact is stated by Mr. Macleod, to illus- 
trate Mackintosh’s character. It should 
be added, as a fact honourable to Mr. 
Macleod and to his publisher, that the 
profits of this work, ‘* which have been 
secured by the liberality of its pub- 
lishers,” have been handed over for 
the objects which Mackintosh had so 
much at heart. Not only in his last 
will, but in some of the published let- 
ters to his family, the missionary pro- 


jects of the Free Church are mentioned 


by Mackintosh, as what he should wish 
to promote, by any personal sacrifice, 
and by the application of any money 
he could command. Mr. Macleod, in 
a very graceful sentence, says—‘* The 
book in everything which gives it any 
value, belongs to him, not to me.” 

To Mr. Macleod is due the praise of 
having rendered happy the last days of 
this admirable man; of having light- 
ened the heavy affliction of his mother 
and sisters, by his judicious kindness 
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during the timé which he passed with 
his dying friend at Tubingen and at 
Canstadt, and of absolutely restoring 
him to his family, and rendering the 
recollections of « period, which opened 
to them with a gloom deeper than that 
of death, among their chief consola- 
tions. And now he has written such 
an enduring record of his friend's life as 
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will, beyond all doubt, by the example 
it makes known of a single-minded, 
true-hearted, and highly-gifted man, 
dealing in the most perfect honesty 
with his own mind — honourable and 
just in all the relations of life—never 
forgetting his duties to God or man— 
be to many instructive and encourag- 


ing. 

















THE ISLESMEN OF THE WEST. 





I. 


Tuere is mustering on the Danube’s banks Old Earth ne'er saw before, 
Though she may rifle where she may her glory-page of yore; 

The bravest of her children, proud Europe stands to-day, 

All battle-harnessed for the strife, and panting for the fray. 

No jewelled robe is round her flung, no glove is on her hand, 

But visor down and clasped in steel, her gauntlet grasps the brand ; 
Oh! lordly is the greeting as she rises from her rest, 

And summons to the front of fight the Islesmen of the West. 











II. 








No braver on this earth of ours, no matter where you go, 
Than they whose boast was aye to bear the battle’s sternest blow ; 
No braver in that gallant host, who wait with hearts of fire 

To bridle with an iron bit the Muscovite’s desire. 

Ho! gallant hearts, remember well the glories of the past, 

And answer with your island shout the Russian’s trumpet-blast ; 
Ho! gallant hearts, together stand, and who shall dare molest 
The bristling hem of battle’s robe, the Islesmen of the West? 















III. 


Brave are the chivalry of France as ever reined a steed, 
Or wrung from out the jaws of death some bold heroic deed ; 

A hundred fields have proved it well, from Neva to the Po, 

When kings have knelt to kiss the hand that smote their souls with wo. 
And worthy are the sons to-day of that old Titan breed, 

Who spoke in thunders to the Earth that glory was their creed ; 

Ay, worthy are the sons of France, in valour’s lap caress’d, 

To fight beside their foes of old, the Islesmen of the West. 















Iv. 
Oh, England! in your proudest time you never saw such sight, 
As when you flung her gauntlet down to battle for the right ; 
\What are the Scindian plains to us, the wild Caffrarian kloof, 
That glory may be bought too dear that brings a world’s reproof? 
The brightest deed of glory is to help the poor and weak, 

And shield from the oppressor’s grasp the lowly and the meek ; 
And that thou'lt do—tor never yet you raised your lion-crest, 
But victory has blest your sons, the Islesmen of the West. 
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Who are those haughty Islesmen now who hold the keys of earth, 

And plant beside the Crescent moon the banner of their birth ? 

Who are those scarlet ranks that pass the Frenchman and the Turk, 
With lightsome step and gladsome hearts, like reapers to their work ? 
The sons of Merry England they reared in her fertile lands, 

From Michael's. Mount to stout Carlisle, from Thames to Mersey's sands ; 
From every corner of the isle where Valour was the guest, 

That cradled in the freeman’s shield the Islesmen of the West. 


vi. 
The stormers of the breach pass on, the daring sons of Eire, 
Light-hearted in the bayonet-strife as in the country fair; 

The mountaineer who woke the lark on ‘Tipperary’s hills, 

And he who kiss’d his sweetheart last by Shannon’s silver rills. 

The “ Rangers” of our western land who own that battle-shout, 
That brings the ‘* Fag-an-bealag” blow, and seals the carnage rout; 
Thoge septs of our old Celtic land, who stand with death abreast, 
And prove how glorious is the fame of Islesmen of the West. 


Vil. 


The tartan plaid and waving plume, the bare and brawny knee, 

Whose proudest bend is when it kneels to front an enemy ; 

The pulse of battle beating fast in every pibroch swell— 

Oh, God assoilze them who hear their highland battle yell. 

Those Campbell and those Gordon men, who fight for auld lang syne,” 
And bring old Scotland’s broadsword through the proudest battle line : 
You've done it oft before, old hearts, when fronted by the best, 

And where's the serf to-day dare stand those Islesmen of the West ? 


Vill. 


Speak! from your bristling sides, ye ships, as Nelson spoke before— 
Speak! whilst the world is waiting for your thunder-burst of yore ; 
Speak! whilst your Islesmen stand beside each hot and smoking gun, 
That rends the granite from the front of forts that must be won. 
Unroll that grand old ocean flag above the smoke of fight, 

And let each broadside thunder well the Islesmen’s battle might ; 
Roll out, ye drums, one glory peal, ‘tis Liberty’s behest, 

That summons to the front of fight the Islesmen of the West. 


J. J. W. 
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Ir is remarkable, though only an ad- 
ditional proof of the influence of asso- 
ciation upon the mind, how impres- 
sible works of the intellect are, by what 
we term the spirit of the age. Poetry, 
philosophy, history, and oratory, gene- 
rally—to use Lord Bacon’s phrase— 
** revive the genius ”’ of the contempo- 
rary hour. ‘The simple language of 
Homer,—the narrowness of his ideas 
upon all abstract and many material 
subjects—the splendid ignorance of the 
causes of things which he displays, and 
which blazons his page with the beau- 
tiful myths of a vivid fancy—his habit 
of dealing with the outside of pheno- 
mena alone, and of drawing almost all 
his metaphors from purely natural ob- 
jects,—at once stamp the “Iliad” and 
the ** Odyssey ” as the productions of a 
remote and uncivilised antiquity. And 
so, on the other hand, the artistic and 
polished epic of Virgil—though pro- 
fessedly an imitation of Homer—with 
its philosophic theories only half hidden 
behind the veil of pagan allegories— 
with its elaborate similes, the fruit of 
copious and varied knowledge— with 
its points of rhetoric, and its exact 
and splendid diction,—betrays its con- 
temporaneousness with an age of re- 
finement and civilisation. For not only 
does intellect obey the laws of econo- 
mics, and give a supply in accordance 
with the demand for it, but even its 
greatest masterpieces, in their heaven- 
ward descent, yield to the pressure, 
and are tinged with the colouring of 
the atmosphere of earth around them. 

And so it was with the Greek drama. 
This noble monument of genius, as it 
fell into the hands of successive artists, 
gradually, but not the less surely, de- 
generated with the decline of Athenian 
virtue and taste. As we might ex- 
pect, the stately tragedy of Eschylus, 
with its high didactic tone—with its 
evident religious and moral purpose— 
with its simple and frequently inter- 
rupted action, and with its pervading 
spirit of piety, soberness, and faith— 
soon became unacceptable to a genera- 
tion of energetic, but thoughtless cha. 
racters, and found no kindred genius 


to sustain it. We learn that by de- 
grees the poet’s productions began to 

e stigmatised as “ turgid,” ‘* old- 
fashioned,” and ‘‘ monstrous,” and to 
be unfavourably contrasted with the 
more artistic and graceful creations of 
a younger rival, until at length, after 
an unsuccessful contest, it appears that 
the older bard left his country in dis- 
gust, or perhaps as an exile, and be- 
came forgotten to a people who could 
no longer appreciate his lofty and so- 
lemn genius. From this time com- 
mences the reign of Sophocles over the 
Athenian stage—a period when the 
Greek drama still utters, though in a 
somewhat less clear tone, and in a very 
different manner, the religious and 
ethical precepts of Auschylus—until it 
was interrupted and divided by Euri- 
pides, a poet of genius perhaps equal 
to that of his predecessors, but in 
whose hands tragedy lost its elevation, 
and became a mere echo of human 
passion, and, what is worse, a vehicle 
of irreligion and immorality. 

The object of Sophocles seems to be 
to bring the precepts of Zschylus with- 
in the scope of a drama, of which the 
actors are mere mortal creatures, and 
in which the teaching of the poet is but 
faintly apparent. As anxious as his 
predecessor to make this great agent 
minister to the cause of the true and of 
the good, yet seemingly conscious that 
it would altogether lose its force and 

ersuasiveness if its creations were to 

e cast in the Aschylean mould, and 
if its continuous action were often to 
be interrupted by a didactic address, 
he seeks to educe the lessons of religion 
and morality out of scenes of ordinary 
occurrence, in which human influences 
alone are at work ; and he confines into 
a very narrow space the long choral 
ode which expresses the poet’s thoughts 
upon the characters he has brought to 
life. ‘Thus while the main purpose of 
both poets is the same, the means by 
which each seeks to attain it are very 
different. ischylus directly chal- 
lenges his readers’ assent to the truths 
he inculcates, by creating gigantic and 
superhuman impersonations of reward- 
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ed virtue and suffering crime, and by 
urging, as it were, in his own language, 
the duty of veneration, soberminded- 
ness, and justice; Sophocles wins the 
mind to a religious and moral belief, 
by bringing before it the evidences of 
God’s upright government, as they ap- 
pear in the drama of life, and among 
the “stir and shock of men.” The 
tragedy of the former fills the vene- 
rating mind with awe and reverence; 
that of the latter strikes the ordinary 
mind with a sense that the common 
scenes of every-day existence are preg- 
nant with illustrations of the truths 
which vindicate the ways of God to 
man. And it cannot be denied that 
this method of shaping the influences 
of the drama to favour the best inte- 
rests of society was that which was 
most calculated to have effect with the 
— with which Sophocles had to 
deal. 

From these remarks, it will be evi- 
dent that, while the dramas of Zischy- 
lus afford many detached passages il- 
lustrative of his spirit and purpose, 
those of Sophocles must be sparing of 
such beauties, and chiefly express their 
character in their plot and develop- 
ment. Such passages, however, are 
not quite wanting. Let us, for in- 
stance, take the fine contrast, in the 
« Edipus King,” between the tenden- 
cies and issue of right and might, as 
expressed in the Greek ideas of law 
and tyranny :— 


“ Blessed be my portion here, 
If, with pious heed severe, 
Tongue and hand harmonious chime 
To the voice of laws sublime. 
For of heavenly strain they spring, 
Covering earth with soaring wing, 
And—the very race of God— 
Spread themselves in strength abroad : 
Nor shall dull oblivion’s chain 
Bind their everlasting train ; 
Aye they are, and aye shall be, 
Animate with Deity. 
But of pride the tyrant springs: 
Full of vain imaginings, 
Without sober aim or sight, 
Pride ascends the giddy height, 
Whence ’tis hurled in ruin down, 
Impotent its doom to shun.” 


Or again, that oft-quoted appeal in 
the “ Antigone,” from the iniquity of 
casual municipal laws to the canon of 
eternal justice :— 


“ Tt was not Zeus who played your herald 
here ; 
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Nor Justice, co-mate of the powers beneath: 
They never spoke your ordinance to man. 
Nor to such heraldings would I impute 
Virtue to ’quit a perishable man 
For spurning God’s unwritten, steadfast laws. 
For who shall tell their origin ?—they stand 
Not this day, nor the morrow, but for aye ; 
And fool were I, in fear of man’s decrees, 
To stand at odds with Heaven, transgress- 
ing them.” 


Or, lastly, this solemn address to the 
deity of the pagan :— 


* Zeus, thy proud omnipotence, 

Vaunting man shall ne’er restrain : 

Age-like sleep, that palsies sense, 
The heavenly hours’ unwearied train, 
’Gainst thy deity are vain. 

Lo! amid the shining halls 
Of Olympus, is thy seat ; 

Thou art king, whate’er befals, 
Time thy reign shall never mete.” 


We may also readily believe that, in 
the Sophoclean drama, with its sus- 
tained plot, rapid and intricate action, 
and continuous and natural dialogue, 
there is little room for description, 
The following beautiful choral ode, 
which celebrates the poet’s birth-place, 
is, however, a famous exception :— 


I. 


“Stranger, here thy wanderings end— 

White Colonus welcomes thee; 

Darling of this knightly land, 
Fairest spot of earth to see. 

Here, the leafy nooks among, 
Warbles oft the nightingale ; 

Softly sounds her plaintive song, 
From the wine-dark ivied dale, 

Or from out yon hallowed wood, 
Pure of haunting feet profane ; 

Where nor storms, nor heats intrude— 
Where, ’mid fruits of richest grain, 

Oft the revelling god of wine 

Paces with his rout divine. 


Tl, 


“ Here—the dew of heaven beneath— 

The narcissus, clustering fair, 

Twines for mightiest powers a wreath ; 
Here the crocus-blossoms glare 

With a golden shine; and here, 
Gushing from Cephisus’ streams, 

Joyous waters, pure and clear, 
Flash about in silver gleams : 

So that o’er the laughing plains 
Sleepless fountains, quick of birth, 

Wanton—offspring of the rains— 
Welling from the breast of earth. 

Here the muses oft are seen, 

And the golden-reinéd queen. 
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‘Here, unknown to Asia’s land, 
Or old Pelops’ island seat— , 
Terror of a hostile brand, 
Unsubdued and self-create— 
Doth the soft green olive flower ; 
Sacred to the nascent birth, 
Youth's array and age’s power, 
Fail to wrest it from our earth ; 
Aye may Morian Zeus defend it, 
And the blue-eyed Pallas tend it! 


IV. 
“‘ Yet once more my voice I raise, 
*Tis my country’s right divine, 
To control the courser’s ways, 
And the bark upon the brine: 
Laud we then Poseidon’s name, 
Queller of the bitted steed— 
Laud we him, from whom it came 
That our strong-oared galleys speed, 
Flashing o'er the surging sea 
With the nereid company |” 


But no selection of passages—were 
it even possible to infuse their spirit 
and beauty into an English translation 
—can give even a faint idea of the 
character of the mind or the works of 
this poet. Sophocles, like Shakspeare, 
never speaks himself; his drama throws 
out no reflection of his sentiments 
upon his own creations; but, in 
a truthful, correct, and harmonious 

icture, it delineates human character, 
in all its complexions and attitudes ; 
taking care, however, to mould its 
action and career into testimonies of 
the truths of religion and morals. 
Accordingly, the poet drops altogether 
the Aschylean office of teacher: but 
to the attentive ear his works seem to 
sound a soleinn undersong, in evidence 
of the eternal and just superintendence 
of God over the creatures and things 
of this world; of the mysterious go- 
vernment by which our virtues are 
made to minister to our reward, and 
our vices to our punishment; of the 
unerring omniscience which watches 
over our conduct, weighs our actions, 
and makes the hidden laws of circum- 
stances pronounce a doom or a blessing 
upon us; of the necessity of belief to 
guide us through the thick darkness of 
life; and of the folly and presumption 
of questioning that which we cannot 
know, or of setting up any rule of ac- 
tion but that which conscience dictates 
to the heart. Out of a scene in 
which the play of human action and 
passion is made most prominent— 
which enchants a pure taste with its 





beautiful grouping of character and 
direction of incident—and with which 
even the vulgar eye could not fail to be 
gratified—the poet manages to throw 
before the thoughtful mind the shadow 
of the deepest truths, and to compel 
its assent to the lessons he thus reveals. 

The character and purpose of So- 
phocles are, perhaps, matte most ap- 
parent in the ** Qdipus King,” and m 
the Antigone.” In both these 
dramas the actors are mere human 
creations, speaking and acting like 
real men and women; the dialogue is 
for the most part simple, and free from 
declamation ; the choral odes are short 
and rarely didactic ; and yet both vin- 
dicate, in the clearest manner, the 
high religious tone of their author. 
Nothing can more strikingly illustrate 
the folly of human wisdom, when 
criticising the will of God — nothing 
more clearly show the blindness of 
human ignorance, and the necessity for 
a guide for it, than the terrible con- 
trast between Cidipus, at the com- 
mencement of the play, in the fulness 
of his intellect and vision, but proud 
in his unbelief, and the same (dipus, 
at its hideous close, shorn of his wis- 
dom, and blind to the things of sense, 
but flying from the horrid prospect of 
crime, misery, and death, revealed to 
him, and ** seeing with his mind,” the 
hand of God in hisdoom. And thus; 
too, in the wretched fate of Creon— 
the defier of divine laws and the 
supplanter of God’s ordinances by an 
unjust decree—we can trace out, amid 
the varieties of stirring and artistic 
incident, and the music of most splen- 
did eloquence, an illustration of the 
great truth, that— 


“ Even-handed justice 
Commends the poisoned chalice to our lips ;"’ 


and that, in the end, crime will ever 
meet its doom. 

The exquisite art of this poet in the 
conception of his characters, and the 
development of his plots, and the 
chaste beauty of his language, are, 
however, his most remarkable merit 
and characteristic. ‘There is nothing 
in the range of Greek art which, for 
dramatic effect, can compare with the 
Sophoclean Q£dipus— moving along 
his fore-doomed path in the light of 
his self-reliance, and reckless of the 
shadows of fate which gather around 
him, until he becomes invisible in the 
thick darkness whieh shuts him out 
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from the eye:—it is embodying into 
life and action the language of the 
author elsewhere— 


“ The light that o'er his dwelling streamed, 
By senseless words and madness wild, 
Is quenched in gory mists of hell." 


So, too, the blending of high resolve 
and womanly tenderness—the struggle 
between duty and affection, which re- 
veals itself in the Antigone—the vivid 
contrast between craft, honour, and 
endurance, which is the subject of the 
Philoctetes — and the spirit of calm 
which breathes through the C&dipus 
at Colonus, and which, like a soft 
sunset landscape, behind a mass of 
stormy waves, sets off, and is set 
off by, the violent passions and fear- 
ful incidents of the “‘(Xdipus King ” — 
are evidences of an artistic skill un- 
known to any other poet of the 
Attic drama. In truth, the love of 
symmetry and of keeping — the gift of 
combining incidents to produce effect, 
and of subordinating a number of cha- 
racters into a harmonious and thought- 
ful picture—the genius which so blends 
and combines light and shadow as to 
bring out, in full relief, that which 
should be most prominent, and to 
throw into the background that which 
should be concealed, or half hidden— 
in a word, adaptation and imitation 
are the peculiar excellencies of this 
finished poet. It was, probably, rather 
this characteristic than his pious and 
gentle spirit, which gained for him 
his countrymen’s favour ; for taste, at 
Athens, survived religion: but at 
least we know that, though leagued 
with the aristocratic party, Sophocles 
was always loved and respected ; and 
that the ivies which, as his epitaph tells 
us, ‘trailed gently over his tomb,” 
grew at Colonus, his native town, and 
did not cover the sleep of an exile. 
We have said, however, that the 
dramatic reign of Sophocles was di- 
vided by Euripides. It is melancholy, 
in material things, to behold that which 
had form, and life, and beauty, melt 
into undistinguishable corruption ; but 
it is sadder still to watch the decline 
of art, when, in the general deprava- 
tion of national taste, the genius which 
had hitherto done the work of the true 
and of the good, degenerates into the 
handmaid of falsehood and of evil. 
It is quite sufficient proof of the rapid 
decline of everything precious at 
Athens, that by the critics of those 


days Sophocles and Euripides were 
set in comparison. For assuredly it 
was a dull and corrupted taste which 
could balance its preference between a 
poet whose aim is to inculcate virtue, 
and whose pure spirit and perfect art 
idealise human nature into the most 
beautiful forms, and a writer who de. 
lights in degrading mankind, whose 
genius lies in depicting mere passion, 
and confines itself to objects of sense ; 
and who, essentially deficient in the dra- 
matic fuculty, seeks to eke out his fail. 
ings by a gaudy display of theatrical 
positions and rhetorical claptrap. 
And equally it was an evil time for 
art, when the Greek theatre — which 
had hitherto echoed only the voices of 
a pious and ideal poetry, and had wit- 
nessed a drama whose whole tendency 
and object was religious—became a 
stage for the display of every kind of 
criminality and vice—a place for show- 
ing how humanity can be lowered and 
driven away from its purpose by pas- 
sion; and a receptacle for the utterance 
of infidel and immoral sentiments. 
The popularity of Euripides marks 
an intellectual epoch at Athens. The 
general decline of national virtue which 
followed the age of Pericles, and syn. 
chronises with the Peloponnesian war, 
witnessed a conflict between the reli- 
gious and sceptical mind of the 
Athenians, which found on the stage 
an ample and frequent battle-field. 
Against the old religion, which, 
though corrupted and distorted, bore, 
like every system of faith, an impress 
of divinity—against the old morality, 
which breathed a pure and solemn spirit 
—aguinst the old literature and polities 
—a free-thinking, sensuistic, and im- 
moral philosophy, which carped at all 
objects of veneration, which limited 
the range of ideas to the things of 
sense, which sneered at law, which 
denied the obligation of conscience, 
and exalted the influence of passion, 
and which confined the aim of life to 
sensual gratification, arrayed itself in 
opposition. A tribe of sophists were 
the conductors of this evil influence ; 
and, by their persuasive and glittering 
eloquence, and extreme plausibility, 
inoculated the minds of the many 
with its infection. Did the Athenian 
father warn his son that Zeus watched 
his ways, and would reward him ac- 
cording to his due, he was captiously 
told that Zeus was “ mere air,” and 
that “his thunders fell alike upon the 
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justand the unjust.” Did the teacher try 
to impress upon his pupil’s mind the 
distinctions between right and wrong, 
the ready reply was, that ‘right and 
wrong were words; and that success 
was the only aim of action.” In the 
system of these theorists, which has a 
remarkable coherence, and which is 
very faithfully reproduced in the works 
of Hobbes, the idea of a Deity finds 
no place; the play of the universe, 
in its mighty harmony, is the result of 
no mechanism of causation, constituted 
and set in motion by the first Great 
Cause, but of the confluence of atoms, 
massed together by chance. Man is 
the mere child of a day, the play-thing 
of passion, and the idolater of sensua- 
lity; and government —the earthly 
image of a Divine superintendence — 
is a scheme of tyranny, originating in, 
and sustained by, oppression, and 
** preferring the good of the governor 
to that of the governed.” We have 
before noticed the effect of these les- 
sons upon the Athenian mind; it was 
very much the same as that of Voltaire 
upon the men of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 
Euripides is the interpreter of this 
hilosophy upon the Athenian stage. 
ut that stage was a temple conse- 
crated to religion, and set apart for a 
drama, the object of which was to in- 
culeate virtue; not a modern play- 
house, echoing every night to the most 
dissentient and varying productions. 
It was, therefore, even in the general 
corruption of his countrymen, only ob- 
liquely, by insinuation and covertly, 
that this poet-sophist could breathe his 
doctrines through his dramatic crea- 
tions. But he fully, and with much 
art, accomplished his object. ‘* We 
may distinguish in him,” says Schlegel, 
“a twofold personage—the poet, whose 
works were dedicated to a religious so- 
lemnity, who stood under the patronage 
of religion, and therefore was bound to 
honour it ; and the would-be philoso- 
pher sophist, who studied to overlay 
those fabulous marvels of religion from 
which he derived the subjects of his 
plays, with his own sceptical and libe- 
ralising opinions.” ‘To us this appears 
a very just account of this dramatist. 
He draws his characters from the he- 
roes and heroines of the old mythology, 
and thus fills his dramas with conse- 
crated names; but he takes care to 
reduce them from the gigantic ideal of 
fEschylus, and the beautiful configura. 
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tions of Sophocles, to the most feeble, 
deceitful, and passion-stricken carica- 
tures of humanity. So too he scatters 
through his dialogue a number of moral 
sayings ; but he studies to make the plot 
and incidents of the piece illustrate his 
false and pernicious teaching. While 
pious sentiments often echoed in his 
ears, the spectator of Euripides saw 
those creations of a hero-age, which his 
fancy had almost deified, emerge upon 
the stage, in squalid rags, and with 
ignoble aspect, and pursue a course of 
conduct, and become involved in a 
maze of incident, which tended to de- 
grade them, and which therefore les- 
sened his respect for the divinities with 
whom they were connected. The 
heroes and demigods of this poet are to 
those of /Eschylus and Sophocles what 
the yahoos of Swift are to ordinary 
humanity. Hence, under the guise of 
a specious morality, and preserving the 
characters, in name at least, of the old 
drama, Euripides managed effectually 
to do a sophist’s work, to obliterate 
from the mind veneration and admira- 
tion, and to level human nature to the 
standard of Hobbes or Hume. But 
we are not to suppose that Euripides 
does not sometimes throw off the mask, 
and indulge in open blasphemy and 
immorality. Take, for instance, the 
following fragment of the ‘ Bellero- 
phon,” a remarkable illustration of the 
scepticism which, by a narrow and 
hasty induction, is led to doubt a divine 
and just government :— 


‘Who saith the gods are throned in yon- 

der sky ? 

’Tis a stale myth: who tells thee so, and 
prates 

Such grandsire phrases, is a brain-sick fool. 

Why, look around thee—look at things, not 
words ! 

The tyrant, in excess of theft and murder, 

Is eminent, and oft o’erwhelms a state 

By foul transgression of his sworn compact. 

Yet, acting thus, by times he better fares 

Than pious men who dwell in harmless peace. 

And many states I know who had the gods, 

Yet serve a sovereign power, which recks 
them out, 

By force o’ercome.” 


Or, take the gross and sensual epi- 
cureanism of the Cyclops :— 


“Pshaw! Wealth, my mannikin, is the 
wise man’s god ; 
The rest’s a brag—a gloss—a varnished tale. 
Yon sea-worn heights, on which my sire is 
throned, 
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Why honour them ?—’twere a mere waste of 
words. 

And for the bolt of Zeus, I reck it not, 

Ignorant how Zeus is more a god than TI. 

I heed not the To Be—and wherefore know. 

When the sky fills with rain, I couch myself 

Within this cave, in sheltered ease secure. 

A spitted kid, or some wild delicate, 

My fat repast: the while my paunch supine, 

With luscious draughts of milk o’erswilled, 
distends, 

And rumbles quite as loud as thunderous Zeus. 

And when the Thracian north brings down 
the snow, 

I gird myself with furry shag of beasts, 

And mock the winter by my blazing hearth. 

As for the earth—against or with her will— 

She yields her increase, and it sleeks my kine. 

Wherefore myself I honour, not the gods— 

Except the prince of gods, my jolly maid— 

(Since to the wise man this alone is god, 

To eat and drink each day, exempt of pain). 

And so they may go hang, these lawgivers, 

Who cramp, by subtle rule, the life of man. 

My only care is how to gladden self.” 


Doubtless, such passages are not of 
frequent occurrence, and may be con- 
fronted with sentiments of piety and 
morality. But the tone of Euripides is 
vicious throughout ; his evident object 
is subversive of all that is lofty, and 
holy, and right; and his moral maxims 
are the ‘‘ purple patches” he has scat- 
tered on his pieces, to conceal their 
bad and irreligious spirit. It is grati- 
fying to all those who believe that a 
virtuous course of action is the only 
guide to happiness, to know, that this 
writer everywhere portrays that hu- 
manity, whose vices he seeks to pam- 
per, and for which he sets no law but 
that of self-indulgence, as a prey to per- 
petual misery, and hemmed in by woe 
and sorrow. The following is but one, 
out of thousands, of his bitter reflections 
upon the fate of our kind :— 


“ The lot of man—'tis as the element 

Which binds it round: the essence we call 
air 

Lights up the summer’s soft and golden sheen, 

And forms the cloudy gloom of winter’s sky, 

The fount of blossoming joy and sad decay. 

Alike the sons of men—in shining calm 

These prosper, clouds of darkness shadow 
those ; 

Some live through sorrow—some, i’ the 
midst of wealth, 

Decay and perish as the changing hours.” 


The art of Euripides is altogether of 
a different kind from that of his prede- 
cessors, and seeks to embody beauty of 
a different order, Auschylus and So- 
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phocles, with the true dramatic genius, 
mould their conceptions into grand or 
beautiful forms, Euripides relies upon 
the colouring, and lights and shadows 
of circumstance, to give effect to his 
impersonations. The beauty of the 
former is that of intrinsic greatness and 
symmetry; the beauty of the latter is 
that of effective attitude and imposing 
grouping. Euripides is ever striving 
to produce a tableau vivant, to arrange 
his characters into situations which ex- 
cite interest and admiration, and to 
make theatrical points—careless of the 
original conception of his creations, or 
how such exhibitions are in keeping 
with it. Perhaps no dramatist of emi- 
nence ever possessed less of the true 
dramatic faculty—the genius which re- 
flects, as in a mirror, idealised action. 
But he was a consummate rhetorician, 
and can put into the mouths of his un- 
meaning and inharmonious impersona- 
tions the most beautiful and moving 
declamation. His overloading the stage 
with scenic ornament,'and his substitu- 
tion of a sounding accompaniment for 
the simple flute-measure which had 
hitherto been the only music of the 
choral ode, are all evidences of his love 
of sensuous effect, and of his indulgence 
in mere display. Ina word, Euripides 
brought down the Greek drama to that 
point of decline, when, to use the words 
of Horace— 


“ Migravit ab aure voluptas, 
Omnis ad incertos ocudos, et gaudia vana,” 


But it would be most unjust to deny 
to this poet the power of moving the 
most intense feeling by eloquent and 
pathetic declamation. The following 

assage, from the ‘Iphigenia in Au- 
is,” is famous beyond all others :— 


‘My father, were the voice of Orpheus 

mine— 

Had I a charm of song to move the rocks, 

And eloquence at will to melt the heart, 

These were my refuge; but no spells have I 

Save these, my tears—there may be power 
in them. 

Yet hear my prayer. 
thy knees 

I twine the form my mother bare to thee— 

Slay me not ere my time. The light is 
sweet, 

Tis HERE: the nether depths wouldst have 
me see ? 

I called thee father first—thy earliest born— 

And first of all I sate upon thy knees, 

In sweet exchange of mutual tenderness. 

And then thy speech was thus ;—‘ Shall I, 
my child, 

Ever see thee mistress in a warrior’s halls, 


Stay—thus around 
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High placed, and blooming fair as fits my 
race ?” 

And mine was thus—while sported with thy 
beard 

The hands which touch it now imploringly— 

* In sooth, my father, I will welcome thee, 

When thou'rt waxed old, to a right friendly 
home, 

And nurse thy ailments with soft ministry.’ 

I mind them well these words; but thou 
forget’st— 

Yea, quite forget’st—and wouldst destroy 
me. Nay, 

Spare me, my father. By thy sire—by his— 

By this, my mother, who, in grief of heart, 

Doth travail twice for me—I pray thee spare, 

What share had I in Paris’ nuptial theft ? 

And Helen—why is she to write my doom ? 

My father, look at me—one look—one kiss— 

Some pledge of thee I fain would have—al- 
though 

I were to perish, and to plead in vain. 

In vain! Ah! brother, thou art weak to aid; 

But weep with me—beseech our father thus: 

*Sure sister shall not die?’ Yea, even the 
young 

Are touched with sense of misery. 
then— 

He pleads! —though language fails him. 
Pity me— 

Nay, reverence me, my father. 
child, 

And he and I, weak infancy and youth, 

Cling to thy neck—to mercy turn thy soul!” 


See him, 


I'm thy 


The Euripidean chorus is also quite 
different from that of Aéschylus or So- 
phocles. It degenerates with him from 
the form of a lofty ode, expressing the 

oet’s thoughts upon his creations, or 

eightening the moral effect of the dra- 
ma, into a mere song, generally uncon- 
nected with the main piece, and more 
remarkable for glitter and prettiness 
than for any sterling merit. The ori- 
ginal of the following translation is a 
fair specimen of this poet’s chorus :— 


“ By the ocean’s rocky chine 
Shrilly sounds that plaint of thine, 
Wingéd haleyon—yet to me 
*Tis a meaning melody. 
Mine, alas! an equal woe— 
Tis thy mate thou mournest so ; 
And, like thee, though wingless all— 
A very bird—I sadly call ; 
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And with pining bosom long 

For the gay Hellenic throng ; 

For the virgin power divine, 
Hallowing her Cynthian shrine ; 

For the feathery palm’s alcove, 

And the thick-stemmed laurel grove ; 
And the olive, green and fair, 
Nursling of Latona’s care ; 

And the lake, whose shining round, 
Hears the swan’s melodious sound. 


‘ 
. . . 


Oh! that I could wing my flight 
Through the shining cirque of light, 
Where along his proud career 
Flames the sky-borne charioteer ; 
Till above my house of old 

Might my wearied pinions fold ; 
There, in bloom of spousal pride, 
Would I smile a warrior’s bride ; 
And before the matron throng, 
Speed the twinkling dance along. 
There would I my skill address, 
In the lists of loveliness ; 

Tresses bright beyond compare, 
Would I wreath with jewels rare: 
Mine the robe of richest hue, 

And the fairest curls to view; 

On the neck of brightest shine, 
Softly falling, would be mine !” 


With Euripides the Athenian tragic 
drama closes. We have seen that, in 
his hands, it lost its religious form and 
ideal cast, and became an instrument 
to display sophistry, and an embodi- 
ment of false art. After Euripides, no 
dramatist of any eminence appears; 
and for centuries the gift of expressing 
in dramatic impersonation the won- 
derful play of human action and pas- 
sion (for the Roman stage was a mere 
gorgeous exhibition of scenic effect) 
was lost to man. And, though it re- 
vived in Shakspere, and displayed itself 
in creations even more perfect and har- 
monious, more varied and subtle, than 
those of Greek art, nothing like the 
early Attic drama, with its pious spirit 
and moral effect, has been restored. 
Like a ray of light, that scatters itself 
throughout space and perishes, this rare 
combination of religion and intellectual 
excellence is not likely to re-appear 
again. 
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Tax race of Hapsburg, in monopolis- 
ing the once elective Empire of Ger- 
many, has also monopolised the atten- 
tion of general readers of German 
history, obscuring the names and the 
fame of those few rivals who competed 
with it in the early stages of its pro- 
gress. Even Coxe, the historian of 
the House of Austria, has passed too 
eursorily over one whose reign forms 
an interesting episode in the. story of 
the Austrian | Dynasty, who was one of 
the most accomplished princes of his 
time, and whose life contained some of 
the elements of romance. We will 
therefore dedicate a few pages to the 
memory of Adolphus of Nassau. 

The cradle of the House of Nassau 
was a small castle on the mountain 
near the town of Nassau. One tall 
slender tower, in ruins, now scarce 
suffices to tell the antiquary what it 
was: yet Nassau formerly, and suc- 
cessfully, contested the Imperial crown 
with Austria; sent five ecclesiastical 
electors to the German Diet, and shot 
forth several branches from its main 
stem, one of which, Nassau-Orange, 
gave, in later days, a king to Great 
Britain, and now in the Netherlands 
holds a place among the royal houses 
of Europe. 

Adolphus, son of Walram, Count 
of Nassau (in the thirteenth century), 
was more highly cultivated than was 
usual in his days, when military ta- 
lents and qualifications were more re- 
garded than any other. Besides his 
native German, he was perfectly well 
acquainted with French and Latin; 
had a taste for literature and for ar- 
chitecture ; was skilled in polities and 
civil government—a brave soldier, and 
accomplished in the art of war; chi- 
valrous,; polite, and amiable in many 
respects; but his good disposition was 
subsequently warped by the tempta+ 
tions to which pecuniary difficulties 
exposed him. 

During the life of his father (who 


died in 1289) he married Imogine, 
daughter of Gerlac, Count of Limburg, 
a lady of great merit and beauty. The 
marriage was one of mutual affection 
—and he built for his private residence 
a castle, which he called Adolfs-eck, 
that is, Adolphus’s nook, a name sug- 
gestive of a peaceful and happy retire- 
ment. Itsruins are near Schwalbach, 
on a high round hill, looking down over 
a small village on the Aar. The moat 
of the castle was cut out of the rock, 
and it was surrounded by fish-ponds. 
The road leading thither from Schwal- 
bach runs through a close valley, over- 
topped by crags. 

In 1291 died Rodolph of Hapsburg, 
first Emperor of Germany of that 
name and lineage —a man esteemed 
for wisdom, courage, and many vir- 
tues. His eldest son, Albert, who had 
neither the moderation nor the good 
qualities of Rodolph, felt confident that 
the choice of the Electors of Germany 
must fall, by right, on him; and with- 
out waiting for their decision, he went 
to the castle of Trifels,* where the im- 
perial insignia were kept, took posses- 
sion of them, and carried them to Haz 
genau, near Frankfort, where he had 
a brilliant court of 600 knights. But 
this act of presumption gave great 
umbrage to the Electors, and prepar- 
ed the way for a rival to supersede 
him. 

Gerard of Nassau-Epstein, Arch- 
bishop of Mentz, and Arch-chancellor 
of the Empire, a man of great influ: 
ence, was anxious to procure the elee- 
tion of Adolphus of Nassau, his near 
kinsman, for the sake of family ag- 
grandisement ; and his design was fit. 
voured by the discontent of the princes 
at the over-confident assumption of 
Rodolph’s son. He fostered their dis- 
trust of Albert’s haughty and ambi- 
tious character ; secured the voices of 
the Electors of Cologne, Triers, and 
the Palatinate for Adolphus, by largé 
promises; fomented jealousies of each 


* On the borders of Lower Alsace; the Castle was built on the northermost point of a 
mountain having three peaks, whence the name Trifels, i.¢., Three Rocks. 
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other among the remaining Electors, 
and prevailed on them to promise to 
vote in accordance with his directions 
at the time of public decision. 

The election took place early in 
May, 1292, in Frankfort, in the sa- 
cristy of the barefooted friars, whither 
the Archbishop secretly conveyed 
Adolphus, desiring him to be ready to 
enter the sacristy as soon as it should 
be opened to him. After the celebration 
of mass the Prelate addressed the 
Electoral Princes :—‘‘I have besought 
the Holy Spirit, that by his grace he 
would give me to know the man whom 
God wills to honour; therefore, I now 
nominate to you one who will be able 
to deliver the Empire in all perils, and 
I chuse Count Adolphus of Nassau, 
who stands here before you, as King 
of the Romans.” And immediately 
the Archbishop began to sing the Te 
Deum: the other Ecclesiastical Elec- 
tors joined him; and the lay Electors 
stood motionless with surprise, and 
perceived that they had been over- 
reached by Gerard. But they respect- 
ed the valiant and accomplished Count 
of Nassau, and no dissentient voice was 
raised. Three heralds forthwith pro- 
claimed Adolphus Emperor, with all 
due pomp, in the streets of Frankfort; 
and he was shortly afterwards crowned 
in the Cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

When the intelligence of the elec- 
tion reached Albert, his fury burst be- 
yond all bounds. He was more en- 
raged that the crown should have 
devolved on Adolphus, than on any 
other man. Indeed, the whole tenor 
of his conduct and language towards 
the Emperor throughout his life, indi- 
cates a strong pares rather than a 
merely political hostility, and corro- 
borates a tradition that they had been 
once rivals in love, as afterwards in 
ambition; both having been at the 
same time suitors for the hand of Imo- 
gine of Limburg, whose unqualified 
rejection of Albert in favour of Adol- 
phus had occasioned the former bitter 
mortification, and inspired an implaca- 
ble hatred of his more fortunate com- 
petitor, who, in point of person, ad- 
dress, and character, was infinitely 
superior to the uncouth, coarse, and 
moody Albert. The disappointed 
lover sought consolation for the dis- 
dain of Imogine by marrying Eliza- 
beth, the richly-dowered daughter and 
heiress of the Duke of Carinthia. But 
she, born in 1263, and wedded in 1276, 
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was a child-bride of only thirteen. 
Self-interest was the motive of the 
bridegroom in the union; love must 
have been out of the question; and 
he afterwards showed, on various oc- 
casions, that irritated feelings con- 
nected with Adolphus and Imogine 
rankled deeply in his bosom. 

Albert, on first hearing of the Count 
of Nassau’s elevation, seemed deter- 
mined to retain the insignia, and to 
contest the Empire. But his own 
affairs were in an unfavourable situa- 
tion, for dangerous revolts against his 
authority had broken out among his 
feudal subjects in Switzerland, Austria, 
and Styria; and he felt himself un- 
equal to additional conflicts. He there- 
fore listened the more easily to the 
envoys of the Electoral princes who 
came to demand the regalia, and ac- 
cepted the explanation of the Arch. 
bishop of Mentz, to the effect that he 
(Albert) could not have been legally 
elected, as he lay under the Pope’s 
ban on account of his wars with an 
ecclesiastic, the Bishop of Saltzburg. 
Thus compelled to give way, he sur- 
rendered the insignia, and, followed 
by a magnificent train, rode to Op- 
penheim, in the Palatinate, where 
Adolphus then had his court. The 
new Emperor received him with affa- 
bility and kindness; and Albert did 
homage for his fiefs with a placid 
countenance, but with hate and envy 
burning in his mind. 

On Albert's return to Vienna he 
found himself again embroiled with his 
old enemy, the Bishop of Saltzburg ; 
while the Austrians and Styrians, 
anxious to shake off his rigorous yoke, 
endeavoured to gain the support of 
Adolphus, who, however, refused it, 
being too generous to take advantage 
of his rival’s difficulties to injure him. 
Albert’s agitation caused him a danger- 
ous illness: by the use of violent reme- 
dies he recovered, but he lost an eye, 
his features were distorted, and his face 
frightfully disfigured. 

Adolphus made brilliant progresses 
through the Rhine-lands, Alsace, Bur- 
gundy, and part of Switzerland; re- 
ceiving everywhere due homage, and 
many marks of attachment. And he 
wisely took opportunities of exhortin 
the nobles to abstain from feuds an 
civil strife, and to cultivate peace and 
amity. The belligerent Bishop of 
Strasburg, who for years had waged 
war with Adolphus the Count of 
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Nassau, now submitted to Adolphus 
the Emperor. Some governors in 
Alsace, who, instead of preserving 
social order, had themselves become 

redatory knights, Adolphus subdued 
b force of arms, and severely punished. 

e took for his model on all occa- 
sions his noble-minded predecessor, 
Rodolph I., and gave proofs of good 
intentions, decision, penetration, and 
activity. 

He employed some of his revenue 
for the benefit of his patrimonial do- 
minion of Nassau. Among other works 
that he set on foot therein, he restored 
Wiesbaden, which had been nearly 
destroyed in feudal wars, and rebuilt 
the painen, which is no longer extant, 
but the street leading to its site is still 
called Palace-street. And he fortified 
the Castle of Sonnenburg,* whose fine 
ruin crowns a chalky hill, rising above 
the village of Sonnenburg, halfa league 
from Wiesbaden. Imogine founded 
near the last-named town the Convent 
of Klarenthal, whose first abbess was 
the sister of Adolphus; and here the 
empress erected a tomb for herself and 
her family. 

But clouds began to lower on the 
bright horizon. The Archbishop of 
Mentz expected that, as he had raised 
Adolphus to the throne he had a right 
to an extraordinary degree of power 
in the empire, and aimed, in fact, at 
ruling under the name of his kinsman. 
But the latter lost no time in demon- 
strating that he intended to hold the 
reins of government in his own hand: 
and he repelled with firmness, and 
sometimes even with scorn, every at- 
tempt at undue interference on the 
part of the prelate, who, in conse- 
quence, became his deadly enemy, and 
who determined to use more strenuous 
efforts to ruin him than he had used 
before to elevate him. Albert of 
Hapsburg, too, watched every action 
of Adolphus with a lynx-eye in order 
to find occasions for maligning, and 
misrepresenting, and undermining his 
popularity. 

nfortunately poverty, which pre- 
pares pit-falls for many a foot that 
would fain walk firmly and rightly on, 
laid snares in the path of Adolphus, 
and the deceitful counsels of expe- 
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diency prompted undue means of de- 
liverance from them. If he was poor 
while count, he was not less so when 
emperor ; a rank which increased his 
expenses without proportionably in- 
creasing his means ; and his exigencies 
sometimes tempted him to acts which, 
under other circumstances, he would 
have scorned to commit, and which 
furnished causes of reproach but too 
well founded. One of those acts is 
connected with English history. t 

Edward I., of England, was at war 
with Philip IV. (surnamed the Hand- 
some), King of France, for the posses. 
sion of Guienne. Philip had seized 
some lands belonging to Germany in 
the territory of Arles. Adolphus, 
therefore, desirous to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the empire, and protect its 
frontiers, entered into a league with Ed- 
ward, from whom he received 30,000 
marks of silver to raise and equip an 
army for the purpose of ctholing 
France from Alsace and the Lower 
Rhine, thus to make a diversion in 
favour of the English arms, But Pope 
Boniface VIII. interfered. He wished 
to engage the powers of Christendom 
in a ‘‘ holy war,” and deemed it a ne- 
cessary preliminary that they should 
be at peace among themselves. He 
forbade Adolphus to prosecute his de- 
sign, under pain of excommunication, 
pronouncing it ‘* unworthy of so great 
a sovereign as the head of the holy 
Roman empire to take the field for pay 
like a common soldier ;” and he simi- 
larly prohibited all the princes of the 
empire from taking any part in the 
dispute between England and France. 
That the emperor did not fulfil his 
engagement with Edward was not his 
fault: the blame lay in his not return- 
ing the money received for conditions 
unperformed ; but he had applied it 
to his own purposes, and was unable 
to refund it. This circumstance gave 
a colour to the reproaches cast on his 
conduct by Albert and the Archbishop; 
and many who would as eagerly have 
grasped, and as firmly retained, Eng- 
lish coin, now joined in condemning 
Adolphus, to whom they gave the 
contemptuous appellation of ‘* Stipen- 
diarius,”’ the hireling. 

But the transaction which, above all 


* Its gateway is in tolerable preservation, and one of the lower apartments is (or at least 
was lately) fitted up in the old German style. 


T It is slightly noticed by Hume, and omitted by Coxe. 
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others, exposed him to censure, was 
one in which he was involved, relative 
to the Landgraviate of Thuringia,* for 
the better understanding of which, it 
is necessary to take up the story from 
its commencement, long before the 
reign of Adolphus. 

Albrecht,t Landgrave of Thuringia, 
surnamed for his vices ** The Degene- 
rate” (der Entartete), had married 
Margaret, daughter of the deceased 
Emperor, Frederick I. (of the House 
of Hopenstauffen), and had two sons, 
Frederick and Dietzman. When Al- 
brecht had been married thirteen years 
he became enamoured of one of the 
ladies of his court, Kunigunda Von 
Eisenberg, who, from her evil disposi- 
tion, was more congenial to him than 
his amiable and neglected wife, whose 
mild virtues he despised. Kunigunda, 
who became the mother of a son named 
Apitz, domineered over the Landgrave 
and his subjects with shameless arro- 
gance, and behaved with extraordinary 
insolence to the Landgravine, by whom 
the cruelty and insults of her husband 
and his mistress were borne with the 
patience of a martyr. At length this 
criminal pair resolved to despatch the 
unfortunate lady, and hired an assassin 
to murder her while asleep; but the 
man, touched with compassion for the 
innocent victim, lying helpless and un- 
conscious before him, awakened her, 
told the errand on which he had been 
sent, and bade her fly. She rushed to 
the bed of her young sons to take a 
last and miserable leave of them ; and, 
it is recorded, so intense were the 
pangs of her maternal agony, that in 
the frenzy of her embrace she bit 
Frederick deeply in the cheek : he bore 
the mark all his life, and was surnamed 
*¢ The Bitten.” Margaret effected her 
escape to Frankfort, was kindly re- 
ceived by the citizens, and found refuge 
in a convent of white nuns, where grief 
for her children soon terminated her 
existence, in 1270, the same year in 
which she had fled, being 22 years be- 
fore the coronation of Adolphus. 

After Margaret’s death the Land- 
grave married Kunigunda, and cen- 
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tring all his paternal cares in Apitz, 
resolved to make him his successor in 
Thuringia. His legitimate sons, Fre. 
deric and Dietzman, who had inherited, 
not their wicked father’s, but their 
virtuous mother’s character, had been 
taken under the care of their uncle, 
the Margrave of Landsberg. When 
they reached the age of manhood they 
protested against their father’s in- 
tended illegal substitution of Apitz 
for themselves in the Landgraviate, 
and found many nobles and knights to 
espouse their just cause. A war en- 
sued between Albrecht and his two 
sons. Frederic was taken prisoner in 
a battle, and confined in the Castle of 
Wartburg ; that stronghold which in 
three centuries after became famous as 
the retreat of Martin Luther. Here 
the young captive would have been 
starved to death in his dungeon but 
for the pity of three vassals, who plan- 
ned and effected his escape. 

‘The unnatural war continued, and 
Albrecht, in his turn, was himself 
taken by his sons, who resolved on im- 
prisoning him for life. But the then 
Emperor, Rodolph I., desired a more 
decorous and Christian-like termina- 
tion of the strife; and accordingly 
convened at Hisenach a meeting of 
some nobles to arbitrate with himself 
between the contending parties. By 
the award of the arbitrators it was 
agreed, that Albrecht should be set 
free on his giving a solemn pledge that 
he would not at any time sell, mort- 
gage, or otherwise alienate, any part 
of his lands without the knowledge 
and consent of his legitimate sons. 

During the life of Rodolph, Al- 
brecht gave no cause for distrust ; but 
on the death of that Emperor he re- 
newed his attempt to set aside Frede- 
ric and Dietzman for Apitz; and not 
only to deprive them of Thuringia, 
but also of Misniat and Lusatia, which 
they had inherited from their uncle’s 
son, who had died childless. Again, 
the domestic war blazed out; and Ku- 
nigunda advised her criminally-weak 
husband to sell all the territories, and 
with their price to purchase domains 


* It lay in the circle of Upper Saxony, between Brunswick, Misnia, Franconia, and 
Hesse; and is now divided among the Houses of Saxe Weimar, Saxe Coburg, Swartzburg 


and others. 


T We write the Landgrave's name in the German form for Albert, in order to distinguish 


him more clearly from Albert of Hapsburg. 


t Misnia adjoined Thuringia; Lusatia is on the west of Misnia; it now belongs partly to 


Prussia, and partly to Saxony. 
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for Apitz. He agreed; went to Nu- 
remberg, to the Emperor Adolphus, 
and offered him the whole of the lands, 
Adolphus was unhappily tempted by 
the desire of augmenting the posses- 
sions of the house of Nassau, ac- 
cepted the proposal, and paid for his 

urchase with a portion of the subsidy 
S had received from Edward of Eng- 
land (as before mentioned), deceiving 
himself with the idea that he was only 
following the example of Rodolph L., 
who had aggrandised his own pater- 
nal house of Hapsburg by the acqui- 
sition of territory, partly by prudent 
arrangements, and partly by form- 
ing advantageous marriages for his 
sons. 

Adolphus fancied he would enter at 
once into undisturbed possession of 
the Landgraviate ; but he soon found 
that he had incurred great odium by 
lending himself to the bad intentions 
of the Degenerate. The German no- 


bles declared the purchase illegal and 
void; and took part with the two bro- 
thers, who had made a solemn and 
formal protest against the sale of their 
patrimony. 

Adolphus prepared to assert his 


claim by arms, but could not raise 
within the limits of Nassau troops suf- 
ficient for his purpose; and none of 
the German powers would join him. 
He, therefore, collected an army of 
mercenaries, undisciplined adventu- 
rers, who filled Thuringia with rapine, 
slaughter, and outrage. In vain did 
the Emperor strive to check their li- 
eense ; they were too wild for restraint ; 
and their unsanctioned but uncon- 
trolled misdeeds redounded to the in- 
creased discredit of their leader. Thus 
fatal had the greed of gain become to 
one who had formerly been admired for 
his moderation and his chivalrous cha- 
racter, and whose favourite axiom was, 
‘‘ Better is a man without riches, than 
riches without a man,” (Prestat vir 
sine pecunia, quam pecunia sine vireo). 
The Thuringian brothers were com- 
pelled to retire, with their small but 
faithful band, before the torrent of 
desperate invaders, On their retreat 
Adolphus returned home, well know- 
ing that his enemies, Gerard and Al- 
bert, were working to his injury in 
his absence. Immediately the brothers 
re-appeared with their forces, were 
joined by the exasperated people, de- 
feated the Imperialists in several bat- 
tles, and recovered the greater part of 
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the Emperor's conquests. But next 
year he returned with an augmented 
army, and overran the country, yet 
not without opposition. The city of 
Freiberg nobly sustained a close siege 
for thirteen months, and was at length 
only taken by stratagem, Adolphus 
proposed to make it a free Imperial 
city, and some of the inhabitants, 
under this inducement, admitted his 
troops during the night. The garrison 
threw themselves into the Castle, and 
defended it with astonishing valour. 
But it was stormed by superior num- 
bers ; 600 brave and loyal knights 
were taken; and we regret to add, 
that Adolphus, enraged at the losses 
he had sustained by the obstinacy of 
the besieged, and thinking an example 
of severity necessary, caused the most 
distinguished to be executed as “ re- 
bels,” and gave the survivors the 
choice between death and the payment 
of a ransom of 12,000 marks of silver. 
They appealed to Frederick, who re- 
solved to save his faithful champions 
at any cost; and he bought their free- 
dom, by yielding to his antagonist his 
now only remaining towns, Meissen, 
Grimma, Rochlitz, and Leising. Then 
bidding a mournful adieu to his inhe- 
ritance, he withdrew into exile with 
his brother Dietzman, accompanied 
only by two attendants, leaving Adol- 
phus in possession of Thuringia, to 
which he gave a new administration, 
and then quitted it for the seat of em- 
pire. 

In 1297, France broke her truce 
with England, and Edward claimed 
the aid of Adolphus, who now disre- 
garding the Pope’s prohibition, has- 
tened with his troops to Alsace to 
attack the French in the Netherlands ; 
but the martial Bishop of Strasburg 
took arms against him, and prevented 
his advance. 

At this era of Adolphus’s life, tra- 
dition states an incident to have oc- 
curred which we would gladly disbelieve, 
but it seems corroborated by some his- 
torical circumstances, and the tradition 
is constant and rooted in the popular 
mind in Germany. This legend says, 
that in a skirmish with the episcopal 
troops near Strasburg Adolphus was 
severely wounded, and carried off by 
some of his attendants to the nearest 
place of refuge, a secluded convent, 
where the abbess humanely admitted 
him, and his wounds were dressed by 
those of the sisterhood best skilled in 
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leechcraft, then a common and useful 
accomplishment among even illustrious 
ladies. In this convent was a beauti- 
ful novice named Imagina,* the daugh- 
ter of a noble family. Under her care 
Adolphus rapidly recovered, but un- 
happily became as rapidly enamoured 
of the young recluse, forgetful of his 
duties as a sovereign and protector, 
and a husband wedded to an aflection- 
ate wife, his first love. He seized an 
opportunity of declaring his reprehen- 
sible passion, but Imagina hastily 
quitted his presence without a reply, 
and returned no more, leaving the care 
of the convalescent to others. One 
night, while he was sitting wakeful 
in his room, regretting the continued 
absence of Imagina, and reflecting that 
he could no longer with propriety pro- 
crastinate his departure, the novice 
suddenly entered, and before he could 
utter his joy she bade him instantly 
escape. She had learned from an au- 
thentic source that the Bishop of 
Strasburg, having discovered the place 
of his retreat, was marching to seize 
the convent; and she bade him follow 
her instantly if he would preserve his 
liberty, and perhaps his life. She led 
him stealthily through the darkness 
into the garden, unlocked a wicket 
that opened on the river (Rhine), show- 
ed him a boat, and bade him row him- 
self to the opposite shore ; but he posi- 
tively refused to go without her, de- 
claring he would sacrifice freedom, and 
even life, if she persisted in rejecting 
his affection. Whether the heart of 
Imagina had been previously touched 
by him, or whether she was influenced 
by the near approach of danger to the 
life of a human being, it is not neces- 
sary to discuss. His eloquence was 
but too successful; and she suffered 
him to place her in the boat, taking in 
her arms a favourite spaniel that had 
followed her steps. ‘They reached the 
opposite bank in safety. Adolphus 
brought her into Nassau, and placed 
her in the pleasant retreat of Adolfseck, 
once dedicated to domestic happiness, 
now desecrated by man’s infidelity and 
woman’s weakness. The Empress, 
necessarily living at some of the impe- 
rial residences, had ceased to inhabit 
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the castle, which had become some- 
what decayed, but was repaired and 
embellished by its lord for a new and 
less estimable inmate, who, if tradition 
speaks truth, was not left long to en- 
joy its false and transitory peace. 
Philip of France and Edward of 
England had agreed to a truce, which 
left Adolphus free to make head as 
best he might against the troubles that 
now menaced himself. The Arch- 
bishop of Mentz, well seconded by 
Albert, had made use of the transac- 
tions in Thuringia to prepare the 
Emperor’s ruin. The prelate was 
heard to say, “If my illustrious kins- 
man does not conform to my will, I 
shall let him see that I have other em- 
perors in my pocket.” At the magni- 
ficent coronation of Wenceslaus, King 
of Bohemia, in Prague, Gerard attend- 
ed officially as arch-chancellor. Albert 
was there with a brilliant escort; and 
those allies won over the Duke of 
Saxony and the Marquis of Branden- 
burg to consent to the deposition of 
Adolphus and the election of Albert, 
if the latter conquered his rival by 
force of arms. The confederates met 
at Mentz ; and there in the cathedral, 
before the altar, declared to the assem- 
bled people, that ‘‘they had six years 
previously elected Adolphus as the 
most capable and worthy of the Ger- 
man princes ; that at first he had dis- 
ey the virtues of a good ruler, but 
e had since fallen from them, follow- 
ing the counsels of inexperienced men ; 
that he had no wealth, and no friends to 
support him by riches or influence ! !¢ 
that he had committed sacrilege, and 
had carried away a nun, whom he kept 
at Adolfseck as his mistress; that he 
had received from an inferior sove- 
reign, Edward of England, a sum of 
money which he had not applied to the 
benefit of the empire, but to the acqui- 
sition of unjust gains for himself.” To 
preserve some 2 ogre mee of justice, 
they then formally cited him three 
times, at intervals, to appear before 
them and answer the charge. He did 
not, of course, appear, being far away, 
accused and judged in his absence. 
He was declared contumacious, and 
the Archbishop, in the name of the 


* It is singular that this lady should bear the same name as the wife of Adolphus; but 
we use the German form, in order to make some distinction between the two Imogines. 
¢ The mean and paltry nature of this charge sufficiently shows the base feelings by which 


the enemies of Adolphus were actuated. 
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assembly, pronounced his kinsman’s 
deposition. 

On hearing this alarming intelli- 
gence, Adolphus recalled part of his 
troops from Thuringia, leaving the 
rest under the command of his relative, 
Henry of Nassau. Frederick of Thu- 
ringia te + gel on the scene; his 
people flocked to his standard. He 
conquered the Imperialists, took their 
general prisoner, and established him- 
self in his dominions. But the only 
care of Adolphus now was to meet his 
antagonist, Albert. The latter had 
collected troops from Austria, Styria, 
Bohemia, and Hungary; and was sup- 
ported by the nobles of the Aargau, 
the Archbishops of Saltzburg and 
Mentz, the Bishops of Constance aud 
Strasburg, the Counts of Wurtemberg, 
Freiberg, Ochsenstein, Leinengen, 
Lichtenberg, and Zweibruchen (Deux- 
Ponts). The allies of Adolphus were 
the Count Palatine (his son-in-law), 
the Duke of Bavaria, the Landgrave 
of Hesse, the Swiss Counts Feldkirch, 
Nellenberg, and Montfort ; the Arch- 
bishop of ‘Triers, and the soldier-like 
Abbot William of St. Gallen. The 
cities of Spire, Oppenheim, Worms, 
and Frankfort sent him contingents ; 
the knights of Nassau and Wetteravia 
came under his uncle, the Count of 
Katzenellenbogen ; troops from Al- 
sace, Swabia, Franconia, and the dis- 
trict of the Nahe marched under the 
Counts of Pfirt, Weinberg, and Schon- 
heim. Adolphus mustered 14,000 

, but his opponent numbered 
24,000 men. 

Adolphus followed Albert till their 
two armies met, July 2nd, 1298, 
near the little town of Gelheim, be- 
tween Spire and Worms. Albert was 
attired, armed, and mounted as a 
simple knight ; but several of his vas- 
sals were dressed in imitation of his 
usual military costume, and also bore 
his arms to deceive the opposite party. 
Adolphus rode as emperor. His ar- 
mour was richly gilded; his helmet 
was surmounted by a crown; his sur- 
coat and the housings of his horse were 
orange (his family colour); and em 
broidered with black eagles, the impe- 
rial ensign. Each of these rivals ad- 
dressed a speech to his soldiers. That 
of Albert was intemperate, and full of 
personal vituperation of Adolphus, 
whom he accused of repeated offences 
against himself (Albert), and of rapine, 
sacrilege, slaughter, and cloister-rob- 
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bery. The speech of Adolphus was 
more moderate and dignified. He 
spoke of his opponent as a self-styled 
sovereign, whose claims it was neces- 
sary that day should decide; but he 
dwelt with some bitterness on the trea- 
son of those who had elected himself 
six years before, and now sought to 
overthrow him. 

It must not be forgotten that so 
rancorous was the feeling of Albert 
against the Emperor, that he had in- 
vented a new and deadly species of 
poignard, with which he had armed a 
select body of men, and commanded 
them to cut their way, during battle, 
to Adolphus, and stab him to death. 

Each of the armies was formed in 
three lines. At the commencement of 
this'eventful day, on which an empire 
depended, Adolphus was deceived, by a 
stratagem of Albert and Archbishop 
Gerard, into believing that these allies 
had quarrelled, and that their troops, 
in consequence, were retreating; and 
he was confirmed in his belief by seeing 
the enemies’ tents (purposely fired) in 
flames. ‘Too hastily and incautiously 
he hurried the men of the Palatinate in 
pursuit of the supposed fugitives. The 
Austrians suddenly wheeled. He found 
himself opposed to a very superior 
force, with the disadvantage of the 
the sun in front, and rising ground to 
charge against. ‘The enemy, by the 
stratagem, had got possession of the 
advantages of sun, and of the heights 
before enjoyed by the Imperialists. 

Adolphus saw his danger, and ob- 
served to his friends, ** If we retreat 
we are certainly lost; if we fight, 
Heaven alone can tell the issue.” All 
agreed that at everyrisk they must give 
battle. Adolphus, however, entreated 
his son Rupert, who was beside him, to 
quit the worse than doubtful field, 
‘‘and spare his young blood ;” but the 
gallant youth refused to quit his father. 

Between eight and nine o’clock in 
the morning the trumpets sounded the 
signal, which was answered by loud 
shouts from the soldiers. ‘The lances 
of the Palatine charged up hill; but 
the Carinthians and Styrians bore 
down on them with such impetus, that 
they broke the assailants, and attacked 
the Bavarians below, by whom, how- 
ever, they were nobly driven back to 
the hill they had quitted; while the 
Palatine men, who had rallied, repulsed 
a body of Austrians that rushed down 
upon them. The Imperialists fought 

2T 
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so gallantly that Adolphus began to 
conceive hopes. From his post as 
General in Chief he beheld the valiant 
conduct of the Bavarians, and, carried 
away by excitement, he cried out, 
*¢ What if I were to dash in!” and, 
without listening to expostulation, he 
galloped precipitately forward. His 
horse stumbled and fell. His followers 
raised him, stunned by the fall, and 
conveyed him behind his second line. 
On recovering his senses he saw his 
first line sore pressed, sprang to horse, 
without his helmet; and sword in hand, 
at the head of his entire second line, 
charged the Austrians, and threw them 
into confusion. Two persons in the 
guise of Albert attacked the Emperor, 
who slew them both, The Imperialists 
now felt confident of victory; but re- 
serves, in vast numbers, poured in upon 
them, from the hills, and through the 
valleys, and took Adolphus’ troops in 
flank. These latter were overmatched, 
pressed; they wavered —broke. A 
few still remained firm along with 
Adolphus, who, now infuriate with ut- 
ter desperation, determined to seek 
out his inveterate foe; fighting his 
way onward with such amazing force 
and fire, that he beat down all opposi- 
tion. At length he perceived Albert, 
and, spurring violently towards him, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ You shall not escape me 
now! here you shall yield both life and 
empire!” ‘That is in God’s hand,” 
replied Albert. Adolphus struck at 
him with his sword. Albert adroitly 
avoided the blow, and then pierced his 
assailant through theeye. The Wild- 
grave who rode beside Albert smote 
Adolphus so violently on the bare head, 
that the Emperor fell from his horse, 
and was instantly slain. It is said that 
Albert thrust his sword through his 
body, crying with exultation, ‘‘ Now 
you must yield, perforce, to my 
claims.” 

On finding the Emperor was slain, 
his officers perceived that all was over, 
and commanded retreat. They formed 
the surviving troops into close columns, 
and literally fought their way to 
Worms. But their loss was very se- 
vere; vast numbers of soldiers and 
knights had fallen; many nobles were 
slain, and among them the standard- 
bearer, the Count of Hanau. Many 
were grievously wounded ; many taken 
prisoners ; among whom were the son 
of Adolphus, his kinsman the Count of 
Katzenellenbogen, and the Abbot of 
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St. Gallen. But Albert's victory was 
dearly bought. The flower of his 
army perished, and his banner-bearer, 
the Count of Oxenstein, was killed. 
The battle had lasted six hours, com- 
mencing before nine in the morning, 
and ending about three o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

That evening, when the sun was 
setting upon the scene of carnage, 
Albert, accompanied by the Arch- 
bishop of Mentz, rode slowly over the 
field, covered with dead men and 
horses, seeking the body of Adolphus. 
At length the attendants discovered it, 
stripped of its armour, covered with 
blood and dust, and pitiably trampled 
by the cavalry. On beholding this 
sad sight the vindictive Prelate was 
touched with a moment’s compassion 
for the fate of his relative, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘There was broken the 
bravest of all hearts! * Albert, who 
had no confidence in the ecclesiastic’s 
fidelity to himself, replied to him with 
a sinister aspect—‘ Beware how you 
fall away from me before my affairs are 
brought to an issue.” The captive 
knights of the dead Emperor’s army 
entreated the victor to send the corpse 
of their master to the Cathedral of 
Spire, to be interred with his prede- 
cessors, but he meanly and savagely 
refused, alleging that Adolphus did not 
die in the Imperial rank, having been 
deposed. 

Tradition says that the unhappy and 
imprudent Imagina (the fugitivenovice) 
unable to bear suspense at a distance 
from the scene of warfare, had followed 
the march of Adolphus, who, before the 
action of Gelheim, had placed her for 
safety in the Convent of Rosenthal, in 
the vicinity of the field of battle, and 
had left her with a promise to return, 
if living, ere night. But night fell— 
no one came; she was filled with 
dread, and stood watching at the door 
of the convent. ‘The little spaniel 
(which had been formerly the compa- 
nion of her elopement, and had now 
accompanied her to Rosenthal) crept 
out of a neighbouring thicket, and 
whining piteously, seemed to invite her 
to follow him. She summoned at. 
tendants, and with them walked, by the 
spaniel’s guidance, till they reached the 
battle-field. The dog searched among 
the slain, and then stopped, and, by 
the light of a cloudless moon, Imagina 
beheld the miserable remains of him so 
late a sovereign. The body was re- 
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verently raised by the attendants, and 
conveyed on a rude bier of branches 
to the Convent of Rosenthal, where it 
was committed to the earth. Imagina, 
distracted with sorrow and remorse, 
believing that the overthrow of her 
lover was the punishment of their 
transgression, refused all sustenance, 
and was, after a few days, found dead 
upon his grave. 

The Empress Imogine was a prey to 
the most poignant affliction; but for 
legitimate cause, her sorrow deserved 
unmingled respect. Clad in deep 
mourning, she repaired to Nuremberg, 
and inacing on the steps of the throne, 
whereon sat Albert and Elizabeth, the 
new emperor and empress, she im- 

lored the liberation of herson, who was 
in a dungeon in fetters. Elizabeth, 
full of pity, seconded her petition ; but 
Albert looked on her with an unfor- 
giving eye, and told her coldly, that 
her son was prisoner to the Archbishop 
of Mentz, but he would endeavour to 
po with the prelate on her behalf. 

mogine felt this was equivalent to a 
refusal, and again appealed to the 
compassion of Elizabeth, exclaiming, 
amid a torrent of tears, **Give me 
back my child; so may heaven spare 
you from experiencing for your hus- 
band the anguish J have lived to en- 
dure for mine.’”’ These words were 
remembered on the murder of Albert 
by his nephew in ten years afterwards, 
and deemed an unconscious prophecy. 
This scene was remarkable; the fallen 
empress was fain to supplicate the 
compassion of her who had superseded 
her on the throne, and to kneel at the 
feet of him whose love she had rejected 
in her youth. But when she looked 
on his hideously-disfigured counten- 
ance, and felt the coarseness of his 
manners, her heart must still have 
pestered in memory her once brilliant 

usband in his bloody grave. 

Tradition says that the imperial 
widow, after the agitation of this pain- 
ful interview, in the bitterness of her 
agony implored the vengeance of hea- 
ven on the authors of her husband's 
death and her own sufferings; and it 
was subsequently observed, that the 
majority of those persons either died 
viclent deaths, or endured great trou- 
bles, or their male lineage became ex- 
tinct: circumstances popularly ascribed 
to ‘ the curse of Imogine.” 

After repeated solicitations on the 
part of the afflicted mother, the hard- 


hearted archbishop liberated her son, 
but not till he had extorted from her a 
heavy ransom. Of the family of Adol- 
phus we will only add, that his eldest 
son, Gerlac, married the daughter of 
the Landgrave of Hesse, and founded 
the line of Nassau-Saarbruck. His 
daughter, Matilda, was the wife of the 
Count Palatine; and another daugh- 
ter became prioress of the Convent of 
Klarenthal (founded by her mother), 
where Imogine was subsequently inter- 
red. The Counts of Nassau seques« 
trated the convent in the last century, 
and Imogine’s tomb was removed to 
the parish church of Wiesbaden. 

Albert offended the Archbishop of 
Mentz, by depriving him of some tolls 
and customs on the Rhine, and con. 
siderably curtailing his revenues. The 
turbulent cleric conspired against him, 
being supported by some of the Ger- 
man powers and by the Pope, who de- 
nounced Albert as the treasonable 
murderer of his lawful sovereign; for 
the fall of Adolphus was less like 
death in fair fight than assassination, 
so malignantly had he been persecuted 
by his rival. On a hunting-party the 
archbishop taunted Albert, “I have 
but to blow my horn, and another 
emperor will make his appearance.” 
The prelate was, however, deserted in 
the end by his allies, and subdued and 
humbled by Albert. The latter en- 
deavoured to possess himself (like 
Adolphus, whom he had condemned) 
of the territories of the Thuringian 
brothers, and invaded their country; 
but he incurred general censure, and 
many of the German states joined Fre- 
derick the Bitten, who defeated the 
forces of the Emperor, and maintained 
his ground. In 1308, Albert was mur- 
dered by John of Hapsburg, his ne- 
phew and ward, whom he had robbed 
of his inheritance. 

The Empress Imogine erected a me- 
morial of her husband on the spot 
where he expired. It consisted of a 
short solid stone wall, on which was 
sculptured a crucifixion; at the foot 
of the crucifix, the lion of Nassau and 
the imperial eagle; and on a tablet, 
the following inscription :—‘* Adolphus 
a Nassau, Romanorum Rex, interfici- 
tur a Gellinheim” (Adolphus of Nas- 
sau, King of the Romans, slain at Gel- 
heim). The rest was illegible, when, 
in 1611, Count Lewis of Nassau reno- 
vated the weather-beaten monument 
and added, “Anno milleno trecentis 
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bis minus annis in Julio mense Rex 
Adélphus caditense. Renovatum hoc 
monumentum sub Ludovico Comite 
Generalissimo a Nassau, Anno 1611 
(in the year 1298, in the month of 
July, here King Adolphus* fell by 
the sword. This monument was re- 

ired by the reigning Count Lewis of 

assau, 1611). It was further re- 
paired in 1828, and is still in good pre- 
servation. 

The body of Adolphus was removed 
from its humble resting-place at Ro- 
senthal by his kinsman, the Emperor 
Henry VII. (Duke of Luxemburg), 
who was elected after the murder of 
Albert ; and it was ceremoniously in- 
terred among the other emperors in 
the Cathedral of Spire; where in 
1824, the Grand Duke of Nassau 
erected to his memory a marble sar- 
cophagus, with four winged lions at 
its corners, and on its top a kneeling 
figure in full knightly panoply, the 
effigy of the Emperor ‘Adolphus of 
Nassau. 

Albert found the crown which he 
had torn from his rival’s head to be 
lined with thorns; and it was dashed 
from his own in turn, by bloody hands, 
after he had worn it but ten years. 
He was embroiled with the Pope, who, 
at first, denied his claim to the Impe- 
rial throne; he was baffled in many 
cherished and strenuously attempted 
schemes of ambition, and his Helve- 
tic subjects, under Tell and his brother 
= successfully revolted against 

is tyranny, and destroyed the power 
of Austria in Switzerland. Albert was 
about to lead an army to subdue that 
country, when he was cut off by a 
violent death, the consequence of his 
own avarice and injustice. 

The Emperor Rodolph had _be- 
queathed to John of Hapsburg, son 
of his youngest son Rodolph, the 
County of Kiburg, with some other 
lands; and had left the boy under the 
guardianship of his Uncle Albert, who 
unscrupulously possessed himself of 
his ward's inheritance, and treated 
with contempt all John’s entreaties to 
be restored to his appanage, after he 
had attained his majority; and kept 
the youth in a state of vassalage and 
dependence, at which John became 
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indignant, and his feelings were exas- 
perated by the representations of some 
of the Swiss nobles who were disgust- 
ed with Albert’s stern despotism. At 
length, when Albert was about to in- 
vade Switzerland, John, who was in 
his suite, took an opportunity at Ba- 
den,t where they had halted for re- 
freshment on their route, to renew his 
solicitations for the restoration of his 
inheritance. But Albert took a wreath 
of flowers from the decorations of the 
supper-table, and twined it in derision 
round his nephew’s head, telling him 
that he was more fitted for revelry and 
feasting than for the cares of govern- 
ment. John burst into tears of mor- 
tification, flung down the chaplet, and 
withdrew. He conferred with three 
Swiss, of high birth, Walter Von Es- 
chenbach, his governor Rodolph Ba- 
ron Von Balm, and Rodolph Von der 
Wart; and it was determined that 
they should assassinate the Emperor. 
The latter proceeded with his suite 
to cross the ferry of the river Reuss, 
opposite to Windish (the ancient Ro- 
man camp and town of Vindonissa). 
John, with the conspirators, crossed 
first, having previously advised Albert 
to follow them, with only one atttend- 
ant, to avoid over-burdening the boat ; 
an insidious advice that he adopted, 
leaving his son Leopold with the suite 
behind him. He landed within sight 
of the mountain-tower of Hapsburg, 
the cradle of his illustrious house. 
He was attacked by the confederates. 
John struck him with a lance in the 
throat, exclaiming, ‘This is the re- 
ward of injustice. Now, will you give 
me my inheritance?” Balm pierced 
him with his sword, and Von Eschen- 
bach clove his head with a sabre. Von 
der Wart stood motionless, struck with 
a panic. The attendant fled in dis- 
may ; the Emperor fell to the ground, 
under a large tree. A poor woman, 
who had seen the transaction, ran for- 
ward, and stooping over him held him 
in her arms till he expired. The mur- 
derers hurried away from the scene of 
blood. Leopold and his men, on the 
other bank of the river, were helpless 
spectators of the assassination; and 
when they were able to cross over, they 
found their sovereign beyond help. 


* So called as King of the Romans, 
¢ On the Limmat, ten miles north-west of Zurich. 
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Terror at first seized the family and 
subjects of the House of Hapsburg, as 
the murder appeared to be the explo- 
sion of an extensive and well-arranged 
rebellion. But a short time proved 
that the conspirators had no plan and 
no accomplices. The deed was a sud- 
den leanios of hatred, aimless beyond 
the death of the victim; the confede- 
rates had made no preparations even 
for their own safety, which they sought 
only to secure by flight. But fearfully, 
horribly was the assassination avenged 
on the innocent. Albert, though a 
severe tyrant to his people, was tender 
and affectionate to his wife and chil- 
dren, and was strongly beloved by 
them; and his son and daughter, Leo- 
= and Agnes, widow of Andrew 

ing of Hungary, were filled with a 
burning thirst of vengeance ; but more 
especially Agnes, whose revolting bar- 
barities, as related by the German his- 
torians, seem the more unnatural when 
we remember that she was a woman 
gently reared, beautiful and young 
(being but twenty-six), and had always 
made a profession of extraordinary 

iety. All persons who were related 
in the fourth degree to the conspirators, 
all who were allied to them by mar- 
riage, all who were connected with 
them, even in mere acquaintanceship, 
were put under the ban of the empire, 
a price set on their heads, and their 

ossessions forfeited. Everyone who 

arboured them was siinilarly outlawed. 
Troops were sent to destroy the castles 
of the proclaimed persons, and to slay 
all the inmates, and all found in the 
neighbourhood, even servants, depen- 
dants, and infants, Sixty-three castles 
were reduced to ruins, and upwards 
of a thousand innocent persons mur- 
dered. Agnes headed these bloody 
expeditions in person, stimulated her 
soldiers to carnage, and reproached 
them if they showed any sign of pity. 
When the castle of Baron Von Balm 
was taken, she caused sixty gentlemen 
to be butchered in her presence, to not 
one of whom the slightest suspicion of 
guilt could attach. At the fall of the 
Castle of Farwangen, such numbers 
were slain that the ground was covered 
with a sea of blood, through which she 
waiked to and fro, splashing it about 
her with her feet, and exclaiming, 
«© Now I am bathing in May dew!” 
When she took the Castle of Eschen- 
bach, she put to death (among others) 
seven brothers of that name. In the 
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library at Zurich is an old painting, 
representing the seven victims on their 
knees, vainly entreating mercy. She 
saw the infant son of Walter Von 
Eschenbach in its cradle, and dragged 
it out to dash its head against the wall ; 
but her arm was seized by some of her 
own soldiers, unable to endure such 
atrocity, and even with tears they 
craved her pity for the babe, whom 
she reluctantly consented to spare, and 
whom she subsequently adopted, but 
changed his name to Schwartzenburg, 
an appropriate memento of the dark 
scenes enacted at his father’s castle, 
for the name signifies black castle. 

But where were the conspirators ? 
The BaronVon Balm escaped to Basle, 
and took refuge under a feigned name 
in a monastery, wherein he died. Von 
Eschenbach, in the disguise of a pea- 
sant, lived in an obscure nook of 
Switzerland as a hired shepherd for 
thirty-five years. On his death-bed 
he revealed his name and rank, and 
was buried as anoble. Von der Wart 
attempted to fly to the Pope for abso- 
lution; but on his way was betrayed 
to his pursuers by an Italian kinsman 
of his wife, who was a lady of the 
house of Balm. THe was arraigned be- 
fore a judicial assembly at Brugh, in 
the Aargau, for having been a specta- 
tor of the Emperor’s murder, and was 
condemned to be broken alive on the 
wheel. His wife, Gertrude Von der 
Wart, threw herself at the feet of the 
implacable Agnes, imploring in vain 
for her husband, if not pardon, at 
least a death of a less excruciating 
kind, especially as it was proved that 
he had never raised his hand against 
the Emperor ; but the merciless Queen 
spurned the weeping woman from her 
presence. When Von der Wart was 
taken to the place of execution, he 
said it was unjust that he should die 
for Albert, who was not a sovereign, 
but a faithless tyrant that had slain 
his own Master, Adolphus of Nassau. 
His faithful Gertrude accompanied 
him to the last, and had the fortitude 
to remain with him as he lay mangled 
and slowly dying on the wheel. She 
continued beside him without food, 
shelter, or repose for three days and 
nights, encouraging, exhorting, and 
soothing him, till death released him 
from his agonies. He told her with 
his last breath that he felt her fidelity 
far more than he felt his torture. 
When he died, she went on foot to 
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Basle, where she found an humble re- 
fuge, soon pined away, and sunk into 
the grave. Gertrude Von der Wart 
is celebrated by Mrs. Hemans in her 
* Records of Woman.” 

John of Hapsburg, the author of all 
these varied sufferings, found refuge at 
first in the convent of Einsidlin, and 
afterwards lurked about in hiding-places 
among woods and mountains, where, 
however, his lot was ameliorated by 
the fidelity and affection of a peasant 
girl, who attached herself to his miser- 
able fortunes, and by whom he had a 
son. He finally escaped to Pisa in the 
garb of a friar; and being goaded by 
remorse, he surrendered himself to 
Pope Clement V., who gave him abso- 
lution, but caused him to be confined 
in the Augustinian Convent at Pisa, 
where he died in 1313, three years 
after the murder. His son was seen 
at Vienna, when at an advanced age, 
blind, and a beggar, living in a small 
hut he had built with his own hands. 
Thus the crime of the confederates 
produced nothing but utter ruin, not 
merely to dumalve but to many hun- 
dreds of guiltless persons, men, women, 
and children. The peasantry of Ger- 
many and Switzerland long connected 
with the traditional ‘‘ Curse of Imo- 

ine” those dreadful tragedies, that of 
the death of Albert, and its bloody 
consequences among his own subjects. 

Agnes, to perpetuate the memory of 
her grief for her father, founded on 
the scene of his death a large convent 
ealled Keenigsfelden (the King’s field), 
in laying the foundations of which the 
ruins of the Roman Vindonissa* were 
discovered. The convent contained 
forty nuns and twenty monks, who 
prayed alternately before the high 
altar for the soul of Albert. Agnes 
and her mother, the Empress Eliza- 
beth, both retired thither, and died 
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in religious retirement. Agnes wrote 
herself the rule for her convent; it is 
still extant. She lived there fifty- 
seven years, in the practice of such 
austerities and the display of so much 
zeal, that she was accounted a saint, 
and miracles were said to have been 
wrought by her! ‘The cell she occu- 
pied is still shown—a room twenty- 
five feet Square on the ground floor, 
and containing a ponderous iron-bound 
chest, made from the trunk of the tree 
under which her father expired. She 
was buried in a marble tomb in the 
choir, where also several princes of the 
house of Hapsburg were interred ; 
but their remains were removed to 
Austria about 1770. Keenigsfelden lies 
one mile from the castle of Hapsburg, 
of which only one square tower, seventy 
feet, is extant. On the mountains 
near Keenigsfelden (which we should 
have said was built with the plunder 
of the confiscations), one Bertrand of 
Offtringen had built for himself a her- 
mitage. He had been an old soldier 
of the Emperor Rodolph’s, but had 
devoted his latter years to religion. 
Agnes was anxious that a man of his 
reputation should take up his abode at 
Keenigsfelden, and she visited him in 
his hermitage, in order to prevail upon 
him. But the old man remembered 
her cruelties, and did not consider 
them consistent with the piety she 
professed. He repulsed her with se- 
verity, and said to her—‘* Woman! 
God is ill served with the shedding of 
innocent blood, and rejects offerings 
which are the fruit of rapine and vio- 
lence—he loves mercy.” But this ex- 
cellent speech had not its due effect on 
Agnes, who never repented of her 
barbarities; and who, at her dissolu- 
tion (which took place when she was 
about eighty-four), died exulting in a 
consciousness of superlative sanctity. 
M. E. M. 


* The remains of Vindonissa are merely some traces of aqueducts, baths, and an amphi- 
theatre; but quantities of medals, works of art, &c., have been found. 
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THE RE-OPENING OF THE DANUBE. * 


Tue British mind is not eminently of 
the type geographic. However acqui- 
sitive or ‘‘ esthetic” that mind in 
other respects, it suffices for most pur- 
poses of commerce or conversation, 
money-making or article-making, and 
even of commercial treaty-making, to 
know that there are certain places; 
but to know where they are is rather 
matter of curiosity to the idle, and of 
supererogation to the busy. Despite 
the map-department of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
only ten years ago the only living 
teacher of geography, the only “ school- 
master abroad” on this somewhat ex- 
tensive field of operations, was the 
noble Lord, who, having now trans- 
ferred his universal genius from the 
interests of the earth’s surface to those 
of its substrata, is shaking with his 
trident the time-hallowed Cloacine 
Vaults, not exactly of Ancus and the 
Early Pelasgi, but of their very 
** good friends and brothers” the Cor- 
poration of the City of London. But 
a few years since the noble lord, then 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, had to 
inform the Opposition, in that neglect- 
ed branch of their education, that, 
until they read the names in his de- 
spatches in the Blue Books, they did 
not know whether Cabul and Ghuznee 
were seaports or inland towns; and at 
a later period he condescended to re- 
peat the same course of instruction, by 
apprising them that British ships of 
the line could not bring their broadsides 
to bear upon Cracow ! 

A new era has, however, appeared. 
The schoolmaster ‘‘ abroad” has be- 
come the schoolmaster ‘at home.” 
Geography, now, does everywhere 
flourish and abound. Ghuznee, Cabul, 


Cracow! Every snuff-box has now a 
plan of Cronstadt or eotestare Maps 
of the Baltic and the Black Sea are 
carried in every pocket, on shillin 
pocket-handkerchiefs, The very muf- 
fin-boys of Windsor, whom the Times 
has taken under its patronage, would 
scorn to say ‘* Non mi ricordo,” if 
asked to lay the finger on Abo, Aker- 
man, Helsingfors, Hermanstadt, ‘Pe- 
terozvodsk, or Simferopol. 

The Danube, then, that long-ne- 
glected river-god, who, since the days 
of Trajan, has found no friend, and 
since Ovid no poet, may reasonably be 
rubbing up his long-forgotten urn. 
With his once mighty compeer, but 
now equally ill-used friend, Nilus,t 
they may be recounting their ancient 
glories of Darius or of the Pharaohs, 
Alexander or the Ptolemies; and 
though both full long in evil case like 
Ugolino in his prison, may recall days 
when the wealth of Europe and Asia 
flowed through their channels; while 
Ister may remind his upstart barbarian 
neighbours — Dniepers and Dniesters, 
Dons and Bogs— that every dog has 
his day, and they have had theirs. 

The face of the earth presents not 
such a field of enterprise, such a scene 
of fertility, such a mine of resources, 
such a concentration of facilities — of 
enterprise neglected, of fertility thrown 
to waste, of resources undeveloped, of 
facilities obstructed—every gift of na- 
ture trodden down, every condition of 
Providence reversed — as the valley of 
the Danube :— 


“The capacities of this great river asa 
commercial highway are certainly unequalled 
by those of any other European stream ; and 
their full development would be of incal- 


* “The navigation of rivers along their whole course, from the point where each of them 
becomes navigable to its mouth, shall be entirely free.” 


“The amount of the duties shall, in no case, exceed those now paid.” 


‘“* No increase 


shall take place except with the common consent of the states bordering on the rivers.” 

“Each State shall be at the expense of keeping in good repair the towing paths, and shall 
maintain the necessary works, in order that no obstruction shall be experienced by the navi- 
gation.” —‘* Treaty of Vienna,” Articles 109, 111, 113. 

+ The ancient canal connecting the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, begun by Pharaoh 
Necho, completed by Darius, and used for ships of burden by the Ptolemies, the later Roman 
Emperors, and the Caliphs, is still closed. The “ Septemplex Ister” is reduced to “eleven” 
feet of water (quere, eight ?) at one, and that a Russian mouth. 
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eulable advantage not merely to the coun- 
tries on its banks, but to all commercial 
nations. . . Rut considerable as this 
present commerce is, it is as nothing to 
what it certainly would be were civilisation 
to make any considerable progress in the 
countries traversed by the Danube after it 
leaves the Austrian dominions; and still 
more so were the river to become, as it na- 
turally is, the principal channel for the con- 
veyance of products to and from Hungary 
and Transylvania.* 

“The river passes along the great plain of 
Hungary, and afterwards takes the very 
centre of the rich alluvial lands lying be- 
tween the Carpathian and the Hemus. 
These are the two largest and richest plains 
in Europe ; they are inhabited by 23,000,000 
of an almost exclusively agricultural aud 
pastoral population. The tributary Theisse 
traverses the centre of the plain lands of 
Hungary; the Save comes down almost 
from the head of the Adriatic ; various small 
confluents afford limited ranges of naviga- 
tion transversely through Wallachia, and 
the Pruth and the Sereth bring down the 
produce of Moldavia; from the north and 
from the west all the communications con- 
verge to that point where the river is nearest 
to the Black Sea and to Constantinople. 
The river, in itself, and its chief confluents, 
presents an inland navigation of two thou- 
sand miles; the stream is not rapid; vessels, 
properly rigged and managed, might aid 
themselves greatly by sails; but in conse- 
quence of its being shut out from the sea, 
every process is rude and barbarous; in fact, 
nothing has been done by art to turn to ac- 
count the incalculable resources of this region, 
or to profit by the unrivalled facilities of this 
river. 

“ The exports are raw and heavy produce, 
for which water-carriage is essential. The 
return of manufactured articles might bear 
the charges of land carriage, but the demand 
is limited by the amount of exportation. 
The Danube is not only the only water- 
communication, but it is the only road. 
Ores of metals (its mines were the richest of 
the Roman Empire) ; rocksalt (of which it 
contains mountains) ; timber (with which 
the sides of its mountains are clothed) ; hides, 
wool, tallow, sheep, goatskins (flocks and 
herds may be multiplied to any extent) ; 
grain (in 1833 and '34, when Russia, suf- 
fering from famine, was supplied by them, 
although recently relieved from occupation, 
and still suffering from the effects of a war 
which had drawn from them five millions 
sterling, and destroyed one quarter of the 
cattle) ; hemp, of the finest quality (in the 
year 1835, it competed in London with that 
of St. Petersburg, notwithstanding the quad- 


* M‘Culloch (‘ Commercial Dictionary ”). 
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ruple charge of transport) ; — such were the 
products they could offer to England. Nor 
are these all. The Princes of Wallachia and 
Moldavia were anxious to rival the Pasha of 
Egypt in the production of corron (upon 
the importance of this to England, of multi- 
plying the sources and augmenting the 
amount of that raw material, it is needless to 
dwell), and a vast region available for the 
culture of the mulberry. 

“ This traffic would have been of peculiar 
advantage to the English shipping interest ; 
the freight to the Danube is 60s., while that 
to the Baltic is 15s., and to Canada 30s, ; thus 
the hemp, tallow, grain, or timber, coming 
from the provinces, would have given, as 
compared with Canada, an increased em- 
ployment of shipping of one-half, and as 
compared with the Baltic, of three-fourths.t 
The natural difficulties of the navigation are 
indeed great, but capable of being easily re- 
moved; and, notwithstanding their exist- 
ence, this commerce, till arrested by extra- 
neous means, was rapidly increasing, and 
might by this time have exceeded that 
which we carry on with France. If it has 
not been entirely crushed, it is owing to the 
enormaus resources of the country, its exu- 
berant fertility, the lowness of price, and 
the laboriousness and parsimony of the peo= 
ple. . . Wallachia contains mountains of 
salt which would supply the whole of the 
Levant. Operations of this description, and 
the impulse given to enterprise, would doubt- 
less lead to the re-opening of the ancient 
mines of which Russia has already endea- 
voured to obtain possession, and to which 
she proposed to send 40,000 miners to work. 
Another important freight would be timber 
and staves, from the oak forests of Servia, 
and the upper parts of Wallachia. The 
herds and flocks are worth, at present, little 
more than their hides, skins, wool, and tal- 
low; with their extension, what limit is 
there to the supply of tallow and hides? 
Already they export 2,000 tons of tallow, 
and it is the best in the world. 

“ Wallachia, Moldavia, aud Bulgaria pro- 
duce the finest and the cheapest Indian corn ; 
and if not the finest wheat, at least the 
cheapest within the range of the Black Sea. 
The charges at present incurred in passing 
through the Danube, amounts to three shil- 
lings the quarter, which is equal to twenty 
per cent on the prime cost of wheat, and 
fifty per cent on that of Indian corn; under 
this charge the export amounts to 1,000,000 
quarters, of which 450,000 directly, and 
250,000 indirectly, reach England. An agri- 
culturist of Eastern reputation (Joanesko) 
calculates that a rise of price of ten per cent. 
would suffice to double the production for 
exportation in the Principalities, 


T The advantage in the market of the lower freight being more than compensated by the 
greater cheapness and abundance of the raw material. 
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‘‘ The Black Sea contains immense mari- 
time resources in timber, iron, hemp, pitch, 
at a quarter of the cost in Europe. Around 
its coasts there is a numerous maritime po- 
pulation, to whom an impulse would be 
given by this new traffic, and a new class 
of vessels would be built. Meanwhile their 
enterprise would be let into the Danube and 
its contluents, where everything connected 
with navigation is of the rudest and most 
primitive description. Their barges, being 
of the burden of sometimes 2,000 tons, are 
utterly unmanageable, the use of sails is 
scarcely known, and their oars are unfashion- 
ed pieces of wood. 

“ Whatever the provinces gain by their 
exportation they immediately expend on fo- 
reign goods; the greater portion of which is 
already from England; but the whole would 
come from England were it not for the ob- 
structions.”* 


British intercourse with the Danube 
began only in 1834, In that year two 
small British vessels commenced our 
commerce with that river, and the re- 
sources which it represents. Pre. 
viously some trade had been carried on 
with the interior by land through Con- 
stantinople; and in Hungary depots 
had been formed at Apathia and Eszek, 
whence hemp and timber for the Lon- 
don markets were conveyed by water 
to Siszek and Carlstadt, and thence by 
land to Fium and Trieste. So rapid, 
however, was the rise of the trade by the 
Danube, that in 1835, notwithstanding 
the obstructions, fifteen British vessels 
entered the river, and the native traffic 
in small vessels amounted to between 
700 and 800 cargoes. Some cotempo- 
raneous statements give the following 
results :— 


On the other side of the Euxine, up the 
Danube, we have a trade just beginning, 
but of great promise, against the rise and 
progress of which Russia has already ven- 
tured to make more than one hostile effort. 
The Principalities of Wallachia and Molda- 
via are fertile in the production of many ar- 
ticles which would vie with the staple pro- 
ductions of Russia — tallow, hides, timber, 
hemp, staves, and corn. There are no re- 
strictions whatever on trade there. British 
enterprise has found its way to these pro- 
vinces; and already the jealous power of 
Russia has assailed, to obstruct, its success. 


* “Progress of Russia in the West,” &c. 


Shirley Brooks. 
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In 1833, not a ton of British shipping en- 
tered the Danube; in 1834, it first began to 
do so to a trifling extent; in 1835, upwards 
of 3,000 tons traded there; and in 1836, 
there will be 5,000 tons and upwards; if 
Russia is pleased to permit our subjects to 
exercise their just and lawful right. But, 
as I have said, she has already interfered, 
and the matter must now and immediately 
be brought to an issue.” 

‘‘ The Principalities of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia are objects of deadly jealousy to Rus- 
sia. They can vie with her in her staple 
productions, and their Princes are liberal 
and enlightened men, anxious to draw close 
the connexion with England through her 
merchants and their ships. 

“In the midst of this, Russia has dared to 
offer insult to England by laying hands upon 
British shipping, and demanding tribute at 
the mouth of the Danube. This river was 
declared by the powers of Europe to be open 
and free, and under no control whatever to 
the hindrance of commerce ; and there can- 
not be a doubt but that Russia’s determina- 
tion is to close up the Danube entirely, and 
thus to stop our growing trade with the 
Principalities, as well as the great inland 
and transit trade of central Europe. If such 
is not her ultimate intention, why has she 
interfered thus with our trade ; and why has 
the dredging of the bank in the central mouth 
of the river been strictly prohibited? This 
used to take place periodically, but now the 
bank is suffered to increase, so as to threaten 
the navigation altogether. But it is to the 
insulting and alarming fact of the exacting 
of toll from our ships that I have particu- 
larly to call the attention of Government 
and the House.”{ 

‘*Since we have opened our ports for the 
free importation of foreign grain our trade 
with Russia has gradually declined; but 
from the same period that of Turkey has 
gradually increased ; and while the former 
has diminished nearly fifty per cent., the 
latter has risen to the same extent since 
1845. In 1850, the exports of Indian corn 
from the ports of Galatz amounted to up- 
wards of 1,400,000 quarters. Our exports 
of merchandise to Galatz in 1850, amounted 
to about £435,000, and to Ibrail to about 
£463,000. A third of our importations of 
foreign grain (value £12,000,000) is in the 
hands of the Greek merchants of the Medi- 
terranean.§ 

“The exports from England (Turkey) 
have increased from 1830 to 1850 sixfold, 
the declared value being in the latter year 
£3,100,000. 


“The Russians of the South.” 


+ Speech of Mr. P. Stewart in the House of Commons, April 20, 1836. 
¢ The motion of Mr. P. Stewart was supported by petitions from the city of London, pre- 
sented by Mr. Grote, and from Glasgow, presented by Sir Stratford Canning. 


§ Banker’s Circular, July 2, 1853. 
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“We imported, directly and indirectly, in 
1850, from the Danube, above two millions 
of quarters, and sent to Ibrail and Galatz 
£998,000 value of goods. 

“ The basin of the Danube producing ex- 
actly the same articles as Russia, every ton 
exported from the Danube was a ton less 
exported from Odessa or St. Petersburg. 
But besides the difference in the source, com- 
petition would have affected the price; one 
shilling reduction on the cwt. of tallow or 
the quarter of grain, is a loss to Russia of 
from £50,000 to £100,000.” 


These are but some portions of the 
results of an intercourse with regions 
which, though in the very centre of Eu- 
rope, have never yet been understood 
or ‘‘ discovered.” Some estimate may, 
however, be formed of what would 
have been the progress and results 
during twenty years, had no extraneous 
obstructions been interposed. But to 
understand the interruption which has 
taken place, and the disturbing causes 
which have been brought to bear (only 
partially foreshadowed in the dis- 
closures made to the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Stewart, Mr. Grote, and 
Sir Stratford Canning), it is necessary 
to go somewhat further back, and to 
survey the general commercial bearing 
and political relations of which this is 
the nucleus and centre. 

The Black Sea is the central point, 
and the determining position of the 
commerce of the world. Europe and 
Asia carrying, as they must, Egypt and 
Africa in their “‘ progress,” have all the 
resources of wealth and power in them- 
selves, however they may avail them- 
selves of the adventitious aid of Ame- 
rica and Australia. 

The Euxine is the connecting link. 
Its unbounded resources, its unequalled 
facilities, hitherto (because sealed up) 
neglected by the spirit of British en- 
terprise, has been, since history has 
records, the goal of enterprise, the 
object of development, and the source 
of wealth and power. When the re- 
sources of the Danube were partially 
unknown (though far better known 
than now), the Crimea, and Trebizond, 
and every portion of the eastern coast 
of the Black Sea, were better under- 
stood and utilised by Greeks, Romans, 
Venetians, and Genoese, than by the 
active commerciality of Manchester, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, or London. The 
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ruins of cities, aqueducts, and ports 
in the Crimea attest (like those on the 
Danube) the appreciation by the Ro- 
man possessors of those sites of their 
beauty and their value. The sons of 
Italy, however, only followed in the 
wake of the inhabitants of the Penin- 
sula of Greece, whose imaginative 
fables of Argo, Jason, Iphiginia, and 
the Golden Fleece, we, in the nine- 
teenth century, are only now beginning 
to knock our heads into, and to find 
that the fables of our schoolboy gweat- 
ing meant something which it is worth 
while for our manhood to understand. 

The Genoese settlements in the 
Crimea, and on the south-eastern ports 
of the Black Sea, derived their chief 
advantage and received their chief im- 
pulse from the inland connexion with 
Central Asia afforded by Trebizond. 

Trebizond was so far understood as 
the point of contact with Central Asia, 
that the Emperor Hadrian constructed 
the port which remains to this day; 
its object was the communication with 
interior Asia :— 


“Three great roads connected the city 
(Trebizond) with the rest of Asia ; one west- 
ward, along the shores of the Euxine; an- 
other eastward, to the banks of the Phasis; 
and a third southward, over the great moun- 
tain barrier to the banks of the Euphrates, 
where, separating into two branches, one com- 
municated with the valley of the Araxes, 
and proceeded to Persia, while the other con- 
ducted to Syria.”* 


Of these means of communication 
with Asia, England has only partially 
availed herself. The Black Sea has 
been to her a black book — say rather, 
a sealed book. Let her remove the 
seal, and there opens not only on its 
Eastern but on its Western shores a 
field, let us hope, not only for her en- 
terprise and cupidity, but also for nobler 
objects and higher aims. If straightfor- 
ward stolidity and wrong-headedness, 
combined with great physical power, 
have justly entitled her sonsto the sobri- 
quet of * John Bull,” let her learn that 
there are other things than mere brute 
force that make a nation great, power- 
ful, and permanent. Her relations 
with France can now never be, except 
by mismanagement producing misunder- 
standing, otherwise than mutually im- 
proving and beneficent.t But Russia, 


* Finlay: “ Medieval Greece and Trebizond.” 
+ It was intended, as due to the occasion, to have entered here in detail into the commer- 
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whom we now at length are beginnin 
to measure, has schemes long Dovisel 
and skilfully matured, which require 
equal perception to meet them, and 
comprehension tocounteract. The Zol- 
verin and the Rhine —the Rhine 
connected with the Danube, and the 
Danube with Trebizond; the Dar- 
danelles closed+ to ‘The Maritime 
Powers,” and the commerce of Europe 
with Asia, from the Scheldt to the 
walls of China, in her hands — such 
were and are the schemes of Russia, 
which we may now smile at in the con- 
tempt of ignorance, not even seeing 
that in our strength we have been 
beaten, and in our enlightenment have 
been made dupes. Whatever the re- 
sult of the present war may be, the 
story of the Danube will remain a 
scorn to English statesmanship, and a 
laughingstock to English wisdom. 


British commercial and naval enter- ° 


prise traverses and exhausts the globe, 
explores the poles, and, like Alexander 
at the Hyphasis, weeps that there are 
no more worlds to conquer. Here, in 
the centre of Europe, the very mart 
for our trade, the very granary for our 
wants, the very nucleus of Europe’s 
supplies, the very link with Asia’s 
wealth, we have been hoodwinked in 
all our wisdom, and played with like 
children in all our power. 

It may be worth while to trace back 
some of the transactions respecting 
British interests in these regions where 
we are now expending so many mil- 
lions on war, the result of mismanaged 
peace. 

In 1829, Russia first secured, by the 
Treaty of Adrianople (which yet bears 
its Roman name), the control of the 
mouth of the Danube. Her appreci- 
ation of the Eastern outlet of Europe’s 
greatest river, and of the necessity to 
herself of barring from the markets of 
Western Europe its boundless re- 
sources and necessary reciprocity, did 
not, however, commence at that date. 
Her designs on the Black Sea, the 
Crimea, the Caucasus, and Constan- 
tinople itself, had been long before 
matured. The Principalities she had 
made the cause of replunging Europe in 
war in 1806; and in systematic pursuit 
of her objects, founded on superior 
‘knowledge, she gained in 1812, by the 
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treaty of Bucharest, Bessarabia and 
the Pruth—the pivot of her operations 
in 1829 as in 1853. But her posses- 
sion of the mouth of the channel of 
Central Europe’s wealth she suffered 
to lie dormant and inoffensive, until 
the sudden and instantaneous rise of 
the trade by British vessels showed 
her that England was beginning to 
awaken to the commercial capabilities 
of the Danube and Black Sea, That 
trade began only in 1834; and on the 
7th of February, 1836, appeared the 
ukase that all vessels entering or 
‘proceeding on their voyage up the 
Danube,” should be stopped and taken 
to Odessa. ‘The pretext for this mar- 
vellous stroke of commercial diplomacy 
was sanitary a quarantine, 
the plague. The result was “the rob- 
bery from Europe of her principal 
river, under care for her health!” The 
British merchants, however, kicked 
strongly at this. The British ‘en- 
lightened public” is intelligently re- 
calcitrant, when the abstraction of 
£ s. d. comes in a form and shape 
palpable, unmistakable, and direct. 
The British Lion commercial is an in- 
telligent lion; he loveth not direct 
taxation, because then he knoweth 
what he payeth. Tax him indirectly 
in thousands (representing hundreds of 
taxation direct) and 


 Demitto auriculae, ut inique mentis asellus, 
Cum gravius dorso subiit onus.” 


Tax him directly in hundreds (repre- 
senting thousands of taxation indirect), 
and great is the roaring thereof— 


“ Turnus ego, haud ulli veterum Virtute Secundus,” 


This was a strong case of * direct 
taxation ;” and the British public, 
which had been passive under the 
Treaty of Adrianople, flew to arms at 
the ** Quarantine” Ukase of '36! 
Petitions poured in; and on the 
20th April, 1836, a debate took place 
in the House of Commons, in which 
the Treaty of Vienna was appealed to, 
and the facts of its infraction placed 
on record, but with about as much ef. 
fect as had the Protest in the Queen’s 
Speech of 1847 on the confiscation of 
Cracow. Protests, when the thin 
protested against had been done al 
settled, were then the fashion, and 


cial advantages presenting themselves to France in the re-opening of the Danube. The 
limits of space, however, have compelled its partial postponement. It will, however, be at- 
tempted to atone for this omission in a paper on the Re-opening of the Black Sea. 
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seem to have been for a while the 
climax and perfection of British states. 
manship. ‘The Queen is made to “ pro- 
test” on the confiscation of Cracow — 
that is, after Cracow had been * con- 
Jiscated” — that it was a ‘ manifest 
violation of the treaty of Vienna.” * 
Russia, who treats our protests and 
our Sovereign’s speeches with equal re- 
apes replied, on one of these occasions, 
that she ‘‘should act as though that 
protest had never been made”! This 
was civil. So much for the “ protest” 
panacea! In like fashion did we ‘* pro- 
test” against France on the * Spanish 
marriages ;” but here a rare scene was 
enacted for the diversion, not of Drury- 
lane, but of Europe, by “her Majesty’s 
servants.” As if to quiz the “ protest” 

uackery (of which, however, our own 

overnment, be it remembered, was 
the proprietor and patentee), the pro- 
test against France was based on a 
treaty which had for fifty years ceased 
to exist —the Treaty of Utrecht. If 
the Treaty of Utrecht is not defunct, 
then neither is her Majesty Queen 
Anne. However, it was a rare joke 
that fencing, wire-drawing, special- 
pleading, and despatch-writing, be- 
tween the author of ‘‘ The History of 
Civilisation ” and the author of * ‘The 
Improved Art of Penmanship.” ‘The 
= of dispute was, as all the world 

nows, whether the Treaty of Utrecht 
was violated or no. It is not generally 
considered easy to kill a dead man; 
but it seems to be now a diplomatico- 
physiological fact (to coin in modern 
mode a modest word) that it is pos- 
sible to killa dead treaty. But, que 
faire? Il faut que les Diplomats s'amu- 
sent. If there is no fox in the 
covers, turn out a bag-fox; if there 
is no bag-fox in the bag, put the 
hounds upon the trail of a stale her. 
ring. What do the dogs know of a 
dead herring or a live fox? Le jeuest 
trop facile— Vive la Diplomacie!” 
“vive la bagatelle!” ‘The Treaty of 
Utrecht is not dead, nor is good Queen 
Anne. So was the stoppage of the 
mouth of the Danube declared to be a 
manifest violation of the Treaty of 
Vienna.t Nevertheless, Russia held 
and pocketed the key; and British 
commerce, shut out, could only ‘¢ pro- 
test’ and bear it— 


* Exclusi spectant admissa opsonia patres."” 
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Lord Aberdeen, also, * protested” (af- 
ter a fashion) against the Treaty of 
Adrianople, which laid the mine for all 
these operations; and when charged 
by Mr. D’Israeli in the House of 
Commons, with ‘* connivance or cre- 
dulity,” replies by moving for a 
copy of his protest in 1829, which 
turns out to be a despatch written to 
his own ambassador at Constantinople, 
and giving Ais opinions on the treaty 
in which he had been so conscientiously 
cajoled. As well might he have writ- 
ten him his opinions on the siege of 
Troy, and its capture by the wooden 
horse. This Treaty of Adrianople has 
been the basis of the closing of the 
Danube, and of all the other parallels 
advanced. The advantage that might 
be derived by Western Europe from 
the cheapening of the markets for those 
raw materials which she herself pro- 
duced, Russia had long foreseen, when 
undreamt of by the merchants or 
statesmen of England or France. This 
was a stake worth playing for; and 
well was the rubber played (on one 
side at least) from the first shuffle to 
the winning trick. The process of 
each deal has been recorded by the 
winning partners. The prize was the 
Treaty of 1829. The then base of ope- 
rations, the philanthropic ‘ conven- 
tion” of July 6th, 1827; the small 
intermediate fact, the destruction of 
the Turkish fleet by its friends at Na- 
varino ; and the result, the closing of 
the Danube, the closing of the Black 
Sea, and the carrying out Russia's 
schemes of “ territorial acquisition and 
influence in the East,” to the consum- 
mation throughout contemplated—the 
partition of the Ottoman Empire— 
“ Mox sese attollit in auras, 

Ingreditur que solo, et caput inter nubila condit.” 

However our arms may triumph, it 
is knowledge that gives power, whether 
to empires or men; and to understand 
the past is the sole key to the safety of 
the future. England, nay, Europe, has 
to thank Lord Aberdeen for the Treaty 
of Adrianople — that most disastrous 
treaty that history has ever set down in 
her “almanac,” new or old ; .a treaty 
designed in fraud, gained by fraud, 
signed in fraud, used for fraud. But 
Russia’s commercial existence was at 
stake to rob France and England of 
the resources of the Danube (not to 





* Speech from the Throne on the opening of Parliament, 1847. 


¢ Lord Palmerston, March 17th, 1837. 


July 6th, 1840. 


t See Colonel Chesney's “ History of the Campaigns of 1828, 1829.” 
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say Black Sea). The moment was 
critical, for the “victorious” Russian 
army also, under Diebitch, was in mo- 
mentary peril. The thing was to get 
the treaty signed — that is, to keep 
England quiet, or rather acquiescent, 
until it had been signed ; and signed it 
was. The results we see. To this, in 
no small degree, we owe the necessity 
for the melancholy lists of killed and 
wounded in to-day’s morning papers— 


* Hoc fonte derivata clades 
In populum partriamque fluxit!” 


“ I speak of ‘ Peace,’ while covert enmity, 
Under the name of safety, wounds the world.” 


This British Foreign Minister, in 1829, 
being of “ stable mind,” the steed hav- 
ing been stolen, carefully locks the 
door, and ‘ protests” the key into his 
— The Russian ambassador, who 

ath appropriated the quadruped, at 
one door assures his jockeyed friend, 
* that in case of success, the Emperor 
would be under an obligation to consult 
his allies, and that a definite state of 
things would not be established without 
their assent and concurrence ;” and at 
the other lets the feline occultation out 
of the bag, by writing to his brother 
professor in this Fagan-ic school of di- 
plomacy :— 


“* It is in the midst of our camp that peace 
must be signed, Europe must learn its con- 
ditions only when it is concluded. Remon- 
strances will then be too late, and it will 
patiently suffer what it can no longer pre- 
vent /” 


It was after this astounding perfidy, 
made public in the interval to all 
Europe, that came the assurances, in 
both Houses of Parliament, before the 
close of the session of 1853 (and which 
assurances sufficed to obtain the with- 
drawal of the motions of Lord Clanri- 
carde and Mr. Layard), of the perfect 
confidence of Government in the good 
faith and upright intentions of the 
Emperor of Russia! We may possibly 
have some similar protestations at the 
opening of next session (?) but Rus- 
sian good faith, and upright intentions, 
and ‘longanimity” are not quite in 
such favour in the olfactory nerves of 
the British public; nor is Lord Aber- 
deen. 

As regards the future of British in- 
tercourse with the East—the Danube, 
the Caucasus, Trebizond, Central Asia, 
and Persia—a few words may suf- 
fice. It is happy for England that 
in this case her interests coincide with 


her honour. The Russian views, how- 
ever, as bearing on the Zolverein and 
the Danube, may be worth reproduc- 
ing to the commercial statesmanship 
and intelligence of the West. The fol- 
lowing extracts are from the pen of Dr. 
Nebenius, published in Germany :— 


“The Asiatic commerce of Russia stands 
both directly and indirectly in competition 
with the intercourse which the western coun- 
tries, including North America, entertain in 
various ways with that quarter of the globe 
which surpasses all the rest in size and 
density of population. The Levantine, East 
Indian, and Chinese trade of the English, 
North American, French, and Dutch, has 
not yet so deeply felt the results of the com- 
petition of the Russian land-trade extending 
far into Asia, from the frontier walls of the 
Chinese empire to the Caspian and Black 
Seas, as it ultimately must, from the vastly 
increasing means of this colossal empire. 

“The acquisition in 1829 of a district of 
10,000 square miles, inhabited by nomadic 
tribes, has promoted its connexion with the 
interior of Asia, and particularly with 
Bukhara; and though the British East 
Indian trade has not been much decreased, 
yet, in the opinion of many, even the posi- 
tion of Russia threatens the British dominion 
in that quarter. Its speedy destruction is 
not probable; and the contingency, when 
it arises, will spring out of internal disturb- 
ances; but it is to be hoped that the active 
emulation in peaceful undertakings of both 
powers will promote progress in the East, 
and that the balance shall preponderate in 
favour of Russia.” 


This is a precious revelation! What 
a pity that these magnificent aspira- 
tions of Russian ambassadors and Ger- 
man professors should be unceremo- 
niously knocked on the head! But 
the Professor continues :— 


“England, who turns all Asia into a 
source of profit, supplying, by means of 
Smyrna, Trebizond, and the Persian Gulf, 
the markets of Asiatic Turkey, Persia, and 
the neighbouring countries, is now seeking 
to extend her China trade even to the north- 
ern coasts of that empire; while for the 
longer passage of the Indian Sea, she substi- 
tutes the Euphrates, or a railroad across the 
Isthmus of Suez. Jn opposition to this, 
Russia will not fail to take advantage of 
every facility presented by her position, and 
the extension of her dominions in Asia. But 
the most effectual means is to open a passage 
to German commerce, so as conjointly to reap 
the harvest of British commerce, which con- 
tributes nothing to the Russian transit and 
carrying trade. By handing it over to Ger- 
many, its own transit and carrying trade 
would be much benefited; and the means 
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are in her hands by the navigation of the 
Danube in connexion with Trebizond.” 


«‘ Fas est et ab hoste doceri.” The 

olitical professor reveals some further 

information, not without value to the 
commercial interests of England :— 


“Tt is clear that to obtain this end there 
must take place a mutual decrease of duties 
between Prussia and Russia. Russia will 
find an equivalent in the produce of its 
Trans-Caucasian provinces, particularly silk 
and cotton; and in the increasing demand 
for the produce of those countries, it will find 
the surest means for a more rapid develop- 
ment of its productions and its power. The 
Russian land-trade will rival the sea-trade 
only in so far as it can offer European goods 
cheaper in the Asiatic market; and the more 
active the intercourse upon the whole line of 
transports, the more economical will be the 
exchanges. The time is come which invites 
to this concurrent enterprise, and a series of 
favourable events promise rapid results. 
These are—the extension and the strengthen- 
ing of the Russian dominion on the Black 
Sea; the acquisition of the eastern ports of 
the same sea, confirmed by the peace of 1829; 
the decided dependence of the Persian em- 
pire ; the exclusive navigation of the Caspian; 
the recently-effected complete subjugation of 
the Caucasian tribes ; and finally, the exten- 
sion of the Russian dominion, which within 
these few years has spread its frontiers east- 
ward from the Caspian, and nearer to the 
British possessions in India, 280 leagues. 

“The re-establishment of that ancient 
channel of commerce through the Black Sea, 
and in connexion with the Danube, would 
give to Europe the important advantage in 
its intercourse with Asia, of having entire 
independence of the naval powers. If the 
time should ever again return when Great 
Britain shall rule the ocean, and enact a 
maritime law dictated by her own exclusive 
advantage, the Black Sea, at least, will be 
closed to her, and commerce with that divi- 
sion of the world will not only remain undis- 
turbed, but furnish us in great abundance 
with all the produce she can offer us herself, 
or prevent us by a blockade from obtaining. 
We need but call to remembrance the years 
1808 and 1812, particularly with respect to 
cotton, to perceive the full importance of 
this matter.” 


These are the doctrines disseminated 
by Russian employés through Europe 
and Asia. It is high time to put a 
new face on the matter, and the present 
is the opportunity. But it is at home 
we must begin. We have seen here, 
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as regards the past, sufficient sample of 
the sacrifice of British interests in the 
transactions since 1829 between Russia 
and Great Britain, in the matter of the 
Danube and the Black Sea. Nor is it 
in our interests alone that we have suf- 
fered. We have not had left us even 
the consolation of Francis at Pavia — 
“Tout est perdu, sauve l’honneur.” 
Such has been the past, such will be 
the future, unless Britain’s councils 
are guided by intelligence and courage 
equal to her destiny, her fortunes, and 
her duties. 

There is, however, yet more to be 
said of the Danube’s past and the 
Danube’s future. Let us turn from 
the frailties of fair ‘‘ Diplomacy,” and 
ask, what has become of Diplomacy’s 
truer, though neglected and _ill-used 
sister (in fact, Diplomacy’s Cinderel- 
la)—Geography ? Her worth may yet 
have to be appreciated, and the mat- 
ter of the direct communication of the 
Danube with the Black Sea at Kus- 
tardji, may be a valuable illustration 
of the fact :— 


“The great watercourse and highway of 
nations, leading into the very centre of Ger- 
many,* running in nearly a straight line 
from the centre of Hungary, to within a few 
miles of the coast, suddenly turns up to the 
north, and after a devious and intricate 
course, loses itself through shallower chan- 
nels, amongst noxious marshes, in the Black 
Sea. Its useless wanderings extend a hun- 
dred and fifty miles, carrying it away from 
the direction of its usefulness, and bringing 
its navigation within autumn’s fatal miasma- 
ta and winter's icy chains. The winding of 
the river lengthens the voyage two or three 
hundred miles; but the difference in time 
has to be calculated by months. The 
marshy nature of the country through which 
the crews have to track the vessels to the 
ports of shipment, occasions loss of life; and 
the accumulation of sand at the only mouth 
necessitates the unloading of vessels of any 
size. Political and sanitary obstacles affect 
vessels of every class and nation; and con- 
sequently the freights are so much increased 
as to amount to a charge of fifty per cent. on 
the staple produce of the country.”t 


A single glance at the map suggests 
the question, What has become of the 
seven mouths of the Danube? How is 
it that the manifest intentions of Pro- 
vidence and the indubitable records of 
antiquity alike bear witness against the 


* Lord Palmerston, July 7, 1853. 
t “ Progress of Russia in the West, South,” &c. 
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short-comings and ignorance of the 
self-sufficient age which boasts of its 
‘enlightenment ” and ‘ progress” ? 
Where is now the ancient water com- 
munication through the Nile, between 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, 
when, with truth, it might be said :— 


“ From heaven itself, through seven fold, Nilus flows, 
And harvests on a hundred realms bestows." 


Above all, what hath happened unto 
the ancient and direct passage of the 
Danube into the Black Sea? That 
direct, but lost channel, would, if re- 
stored, give the boundless and inesti- 
mable resources of the Danube direct 
to western Europe; and for all practi- 
cal purposes, would give a maritime 
coast to the inland countries of Transyl- 
vania, Servia, and Hungary; a direct 
supply to the wants, and a direct mar- 
ket for the wares and fabrics of the 
teeming industry of England and 
France. Twice has this channel been 
surveyed by most competent govern- 
ment engineers (1844 and 1850), and 
its practicability and inexpensiveness 
ascertained. The Austrian engineers 
(in 1844) estimated the expense of 
the more costly of the projects (that 
for a ship-canal for the large Aus- 
trian steamers, which was the plan of 
the Austrian Lloyd Company) under 
half a million sterling. It is, however, 
as far as French and English (and 
Turkish) interests are concerned, by 
no means necessary that the canal 
should be for sea-going ships. If for 
smaller vessels, the expense would be 
reduced one-half, as the facilities af- 
forded by the Lake of Carasou could 
in that case be taken advantage of. 
This would also be more consonant 
with Turkish interests (which have 
some small right to be consulted in the 
matter, and which also, as it happens, 
coincide here with our own), for “a 
new class of vessels would arise, which 
would penetrate high into the interior ; 
and by short and rapid voyages, trans- 
fer at small cost the produce of the Da- 
nubian provinces to Constantinople. 
These small vessels would also be ca- 
pable of being tracked by their crews 
against the currents of the Bosphorus, 
where the large sea-going vessels are 
sometimes detained for months ” :— 


“By restricting the dimensions of the 
canal, the purpose of the larger one would 
be more than attained without its expense; 
works at Kustendji would no longer be re- 
quired, for these hoys would be able to enter 


at once the basin opening on a tideless sea. 
The coast is not exposed to the dangers of 
the other portions of the EKuxine. Fogs, 
low, invisible coasts, deceptive appearances, 
or a current setting on shore, render peril- 
ous every other frequented port, such as the 
mouths of the Danube, Odessa, Taganrog, 
and the entrance of the Bosphorus. The 
current here sets off shore, the land is not 
low, and is well defined; against the pre- 
vailing westerly and northerly winds there 
is shelter ; with a southerly wind there is no 
danger in making the coast; the holding 
ground is good. At the present rate of ex- 
portation, 2000 of these crafts would be re- 
quired; making five or six trips in the year, 
they would employ 15,000 seamen. The 
enterprise would thus be reduced to very 
manageable proportions, and the character of 
the workmanship brought nearer to the level 
of what the country can supply. We may, 
then, be safe in setting down the cost as not 
above £2000 per mile for cutting, or, £1000 
for dredging, banking, pile-driving, &c., on 
the Lake of Carasou, which would bring the 
expense under £60,000 for the line itself. 
The entire expenditure would be amply 
covered by £200,000. 

“The western coast of the Black Sea is 
difficult and inabordable. The canal would, 
in a great measure, be deprived of its utility, 
if there were no port and no shelter for ves- 
sels at the point where it meets the sea; but 
it so happens, that at that very point a head- 
land runs out to the eastward, affording 
shelter. The ruins, no less than ancient 
reports, show that it has been a place of 
importance ; although from the shoaling of 
the water, and the drifting of the sands, it 
is now of comparative insignificance, it 
might be made, at very little cost, to serve 
for the purposes of the canal. 

Everything consumed by 10,000,000 of 
people ; every article produced on 60,000 
square miles of arable land, would pass 
through it. A considerable portion of what 
is consumed by another 16,000,000 of peo- 
ple, and the larger amount of the exported 
produce of their 120,000 square miles, would 
also pass through it. With this latter 
country (Hungary) traffic is actually im- 
peded, as regards imports, by the Austrian 
tariff; but this new opening would change 
that tariff. The states of Austria, Gallicia, 
Bohemia, the Hereditary States, and Bava- 
ria, would feel, more or less, the benefit of 
this eastern passage to the sea, affording to 
them new markets and new supplies. 

‘“* Even in Europe, railways are not found 
to pay for traffic alone. Here the merchane« 
dise is of the heaviest kind, and the lowest 
value ; the great export of the provinces of 
less value than coal in England. The dis- 
tance is double that of the canal. The capi- 
tal required would be, at least, six times 
greater ; and the traffic of the canal would 
not pass over it. The profits of the enter- 
prise, and its value to Turkey, must depend 
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on admitting sea- going vessels in the Da- 
nube, or on bringing the vessels of the Da- 
nube to the sea. One of the chief sources 
of profit would be rafts of timber, which 
never could support transit by rail. It was 
this last consideration that induced the 
council to negative the- project of the rail- 
road.”* 


These details have already extended 
to an unexpected length; and it is 
necessary to omit, or postpone, many 
others of a not less important charac- 
ter, bearing not only on the interests 
of England in this matter, but on 
those of her fellow-labourer in the 
field, and her joint participator in the 
fruits — field of glory — but fruits of 
peace— France. But to the eyes of 
French statesmen —and chiefly their 
first and greatest — they must already 
have presented themselves; and, no- 
ble as has been the conduct of France 
throughout, beneficial and glorious 
will be her first-fruits of the reward. 

France and England are about to 
receive into their hands the steward- 
ship of the destinies of Eastern Eu- 
rope and Western Asia. 

‘hat gift is either the golden fruit 
of Justice, Union, and Peace, or it is 
the fatal and irremediable curse of the 
apple of Discord. Few words suffice 
where truth is so self-evident. It is the 
Jirst step that tells: one false step now 
on either side, from cupidity, or jea- 
lousy, or false suspicion, and Europe 
will rue the day which saw the bright 

romise dawn of the now glorious al- 
Seate of France and England. Shall 
the time ever come, or is it possible 
that it may come quickly, when the 
ennobling sentiments and _ reminis- 
cences which now link the hearts of 
England and France on the pride-shorn 
heights of Alma, shall be debased 
into the grovelling and inhuman fero- 
cities of low suspicion, mean jealousy, 
tigrine bloodthirstiness, and mutual 
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fiendish hate? Shall the two mightiest 
sister nations the sun has ever risen 
and set upon, when before them is the 
path to walk through, hand in hand, 
diffusing and receiving countless bless- 
ings, turn these now clasped and ge- 
nerous hands with suicidal madness 
against each other’s life? Not while 
there remains one sane man among 
Britain’s honest race or France’s chi- 
valrous sons. One, now, in their 
truest interests; one in every higher 
aim and nobler aspiration, their own 
will be the fault, if ever that fallen 
angel ‘ Diplomacy,” shall convert the 
garden of their culture into the field 
of their strife and the scene of their 
woe. Again be it said, there can arise 
no antagonism in the East between 
France and Britain, except by short- 
sightedness and mismanagement, which 
would be treason alike to either nation. 
Let them begin by crowning that 
union, mutually cemented in their no- 
blest blood, by justice to those, the 
inoffensive, the suffering, and the op- 
pressed, whom it was their mission to 
free, to rescue, and restore. Then, 
and then only, will they who have 
freed the spoiler’s captive begin to 
learn her value, her beauty, and her 
o—; No prouder record can 
‘rance and England now inscribe on 
their medals of victory; no firmer 
motto for their alliance, or watchword 
for their friendship’s rallying - point 
(higher title than “* Alma,” ** Sebasto- 
ool,” or *Cronstadt,” on their conquer- 
ing flags) than that glorious maxim, 
immortalised by Rome’s greatest poet, 
which to them will be safety against 
every peril, and which was to Rome 
the secret of her progress, the source 
of her power, and the cohesive bond 
of her unparalleled permanence :— 


“ He tibi erunt artes: pacisque imponere normam ; 
Parcere devictis, et debellare superbos,” 


* “ Canal of the Danube,” “ Progress of Russia,” &c. 
t+ A paper is about to be published immediately, showing the mutual benefit to France 


and England of the freedom of the Black Sea. 


For the omision here of these details, a3 re- 


gards France, arising from want of space, apology has been made above. 





